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ABSTRACT 

Bullying in schools is a widespread phenomenon that 
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multifactorial response is best, and prevention is far better than 
crisis management. One of the most effective preventive measures is 
team response by all teachers to ensure a two-fold response. Bullying 
must stop and firm action must be taken to ensure the safety of the 
victim. Then the social behavior of the bully and the victim must be 
analyzed and changed. Part 1 explores how to understand bullying, 
considering bullies, victims, family factors, and social behavior 
involved. Part 2 reviews what to do about bullying, focusing on the 
role of the school, prevention, protection, and parents as partners, 
and presentin;^ some cases studies of successful intervention. An 
appendix contains workshop and curriculum materials for teacher 
education. (Contains 7 tables, 6 figures, and A65 references.) 
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Introduction 



Bullying in schools is one ol the dark, hidden areas ot social 
interaction, along with child physical and sexual abuse and 
adolescent violence in the home, which lias thrived on a bed ot 
secrecy and which has been neglected by professional investiga- 
tion. 

Parents and pupils alike have been concerned about the 
problem and, therefore, we need not be wary of escalating 
anxieiv in bringing it out into the open for examination an.d 
discussion. Only professionals have underestimated the extent of 
the problem and the long-term trauma and damage caused both 
to the victims and bullies. We now understand that many victims 
hide and endure their stress over a period of years, and that the 
effects may be pervasive and long term. 

One of the major difficulties in considering bullying is that it 
is not a phenomenon which is easily defined and measured. 
Definitions encompassing all possible facets of bullying become so 
cumbersome, that they are in danger of being counterproductive. 
It is, in niv view, a problem to be considered within the context of 
normal social behaviour, where often both the bully and the 
victim have become enmeshed in a process of maladaptivj*social 
fuiK tinning which may suddenly escalate into crisis. ()nce put in 
terms of social interaction I have found that schools have been 
able to respond to the problem in a variety of prodiu tive ways. 

The problem is covert, well hidden from the staff in scliool, 
buried in that currR ulum organizcxl by the pupils themselves. In 
addition to being hidden from sight, it may take the form of soc ial 
ostracism, name calling, malicious gossip or a competitive 
ac aclemic approac h, behaviours whic h are not easily identified as 
bullving l)ehavi()ur hv the victim. It is often an attitude rather 
tlian an ac t; it can l)e identified as bullying only by measuring the 
ef fee t the ac ts have on a vulnerable c hilcl. Now, in legal terms, we 
recognize that mental cruelty can cause' as mucli distress as 
physical damage, yet we may perhaps continue to be guilty of 
expc'c ting pupils to cope alone with sne Ii |)syc hological strc’ss. 
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Introduction xi 



In seairhing tor an explanation for bullying behaviour it is 
necessarv to siti through a bewildering, often contliciing, array of 
research’ findings from biological, sociological, anthropological, 
psychological and other sources. Human behaviour necessarily 
rests on such a wide base of research; a i.ivriad of causal factors, 
effects, repercussions and implications arise, not in an additbe 
sense, but each interweaving and interacting with the other, 'I he 
approach 1 have taken has been explorator\' rather than expla- 
natory, illustrative rather than exhaustive. The aim is to throw 
into focus various areas of work 1 consider relevant for future 

study. , 

So little research is available on this complex problem ot 
bullying that, as vet, we can only identify high-risk factors rather 
than proffer, with confidence, firm cmiclusions. Empirical, 
large-scale research with a rigorous statistical design may not be 
the mode most suitable for the investigation of such a sensitive 
area. Small-scale, in utu pieces of research carried out m the 
indixidual school or classroom bv practising teachers who know 
their pupils well, niav be a more flexible and fruitful was forward. 
In my experience, proposals which arise from working with 
teachers on individual cases have, in the majority of instances, 
resulted in far-reaching and long-term changes in the organi/- 
atic)ii of the school and profc'*ssional j)tacticc. 

In studying a behaviour which is often covert and seciet, it 
mav be |)ertinent to turn to such sources as literatuie to gain an 
understanding of the range and depth of feelings involved, and 
to gain a ciualitv of insight often unattainable from those so 
reluct.mt to disc uss their fear. For this reason, various sections of 

this book are prefaced bv a literary extrac t. 

Bullying is alwavs with us. We encounterbullies in some form 
or other throughout our lives. Fhere does seem to somcj 
prevalent process bv whic h there is a testing out of will and 
strength over others. It is not onlv as children that we encounter 
bulbing, it happens in all strata of society and in all localities. ,\s 
adults we have learnt to go where we feel safe, to confront onh 
when we feel c omfortable, to conform and to compiv so as not to 
attract too much unwanted attention. Onlv those 'rapped bv 
c ircumst.mces (as in the arinecl servic es and prisons), those 
trapped b\ emotional or financial bonds (sue h as cohabitees and 
m.irital i)artnei s), parents with violent c hilcli en, those trai)ped b\ 
theii ftailtv (such as the elclerb), onl\ .iclults so locked m a 
situation for am reason, experience the t\i>e of bullvmg some 
children encounter clailv in sch'.ol. Such research that has been 
carried out shows that onlv some of those children learn to cope 
and of those, few will leain to cope cjuickb enough to avoid 
damage and distress. We c .nmot expec t the vie tints to cope .done. 
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It is not their battle and, therefore, we need to offer training and 
support to those at risk. 

If, as .idiiits, we do tall foul of such an attack, we can turn to 
others for aid - the police, the legal system, or the trade unions. 
.Are we then leaving the most vulnerable sector of our .societv 
unprotected.-' We need to ensure that the school circumstances in 
which our children spend the greater part of their lives are those 
we would wish for ourselves. 

1 he problem is multidimensional and I have found that 
schools are able to respond best by using a multifactorial 
response. Pievention is far better than'crisis management and a 
team I espouse by all teai hei s taking the responsibilitv foi- all 
(hildien at all times, in a vaiiety of ,,ays, is perhaps one of the 
most effective preventative measures po.ssible. The specific 
intervention programme implemented on di.scovering a case of 
bullying must be i Ao-fold: the bullying must stop and firm action 
must be taken to ensure the safety of pupils at risk; and, in 
paiallel, the social behaviour of the i>ull\' and the victim must be 
analysed and amended. Simply to stop the bullving is to leave the 
woi-k half done, and to put pupils at f urther risk. The bullies mav 
need to revise their code of (ondiu t, and the victims will need 
support to help them gain confidence and guidance .so that ihe\- 
might soKe their pi'ol)lenis them.selves and, theiefore, reach a 
stage of (omfortable matin ity rather than being overprotected, 

I here doesappear to be a need for a change in at tit tides at all 
levels. I he majority of pupils in our ,st bools, I believe, have a cleat- 
sense of justice-' and they themselves at e often secondai y \ ictims, 
as <i laige numbei of schoolchildien are known to woriy about 
bullying behaviour they witness or hear di.scussed. We need to 
help the ‘silent majoi ity’ of oin young people to see that they are 
taking responsible action in reporting incidents and not ‘telling 
lales‘. We must , however, ensure that they do not put them.selves 
at risk in doing so. .-Xs a society we need to address oui seh es to the 
<luestion of what type of young person we want to emerge f rom 
the sdiool experieiue, what ( onstellation of charatteiistiis we 
should eiK (Ullage in (un voung people; and wc need to ensure, 
|K'i haps by an explicit approai h to other bodies forcibK , that we 
have lime during the sdiool da\- to develop those facets of soci;il 
life we feel to be imporlani. I.ong-term studies aie beginning to 
indicate that children with soci;il problems in sdiool - vie tims and 
Inillies-are at high i isk of taking those pioblems with them into 
adult hie and even passing them on to their own diildren. 
.\(ademi( su((ess is important, but unless our pupils are sodallv 
sc. me <111(1 well adjusted, we mav not see the Iruition of their 
labours or our own. 
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PART ONE 

How to understand bullying 



1 

Researching bullying 



Overview 

There has been surprisingly little researc h, or informed opinion, 
])ul)lishe(l on the subject' ol bullying. I'he sparse reseanh 
available is eontounded by the terminology used. The majoritv of 
(urrent studies have been carried out in the Scandinavian 
countries, where the delinition of bullving differs from that 
widelv accepted in Britain and the USA. 'I'he Scandinavians, 

other than ()lweiis( 1 9S7) and Roland (1 988), consider bullying to 

uecessarilv involve more than one attacker harassing one or 
more others (I.agerspet/ Hal.. 1982). The word ‘mobbing' is used 
1C) describe this form ofbullying. Pikas (19731)) describes neces- 
sary criteria for defining a behaviour as mobbing. It has to be a 
negative activitv exerted bv two or more individuals against one 
or a well-defined group. Those who act negatively have to mterac t 
with each other, in some way reinforc ing eac h other s beht^vioin . 
The bullying. Pikas suggests', is a goal in itself , of ten exec uted with 
no other intent than to persec ute the vie tim. 

In Britain we accept that bullying can bean attack cat ried out 
solely bv one individual against another, one individual against a 
group, on- group against another group or a group against one 
individual. Olweus (1987), who has worked extensively m the 
field, offers this definition: ‘A person is bullied when he or she is 
exposed, regularlv ar.d over lime, to negative ac tions on the pait 
of one or more* persons.' Roland (in prc*p.) defines it as 1 he long 
term and svstematic use of violenc e, mental or physical, against aii 
individual who is unable to delencl himself in an ac tual situation. 
Bjork(|uist H ai (1982) note that bullying is ‘a special case of 

aggtt*ssion \s hie h is soc ial in nature*'. 

Most definitions agree that three* factors lUc* implicit m anv 
bullving activity it must ocean over a prolonged period of time 
rather than being a single aggressive act; it must involve an 
imbalanc e of power, the powerful attacking the powerless; and it 
c an be verbal, ph vsic al or psyc hologic al in nature. When c hildren 
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tlieniselves are asked to define bullying they too ofTer these three 
paianieters (Arora and 1 lioinpsoii, 1987). In addition, in one 
study, they added that the attacks seemed to take place for no 
good reason, because little api)eared to be gained oilier than the 
bidly’s personal satisfac tion. 

own definition would pro|)ose that there are tour facets 
to the problem: 

1 . It may be verbal, physic al or ps\c hological in nature*. 

2. It may be in the form of a soc ially acceptable behaviour, as in a 
highly competitive apj)roach to academic, sporting or social 
success, which, bv intent, makes others feel inferior or c auses 
distress. 

It is necessarilv a lepetitive attack which cause* listless not 
onlv at the time* ot eac h attac k, but also hv the ihieat of future 
attacks. 

4. It is c harac tei i/c*d by the dominance of the powerf ul over the 
|)owei'less in whatever context. 

In sunnnarv . bullv ing is a behav iour which can be defined as 
the repeated attack — phvsical, |)sv c hologic al, social or v erbal — bv 
those* in a position of power, vvhic h is tbrmallv or situationallv 
clelinecl. on those who are powerless to i esi.st, with the intention of 
causing distress for their own gain or gratification. 

Definitions which aim to encompass all the as|)ecls of this 
highly complex behaviour are necc’ssarilv clumsv and unwieldv . 
I oo rigid a definition could be counter|)rc)cluctive, as some of t he 
most traumatic and terrifying instances of bullving have been 
seemingly innoc uous acts, sue fi as giving the victim 'the wink’ or 
the look It is in the interpretatic/ii of the behav iour bv vie tim and 
bully that the power lies. 

I hene appears to be litdc^ c*v idence of serious cone c*rn other 
than in the Scandinavian cmuitries and japan. We can onlv 
surmise as to the reasons for this suiprising lac k of rc*sc*arc h and 
knowledge about bullying woi lclwide. Bullv ing in sc hools is, on 
the whole, a covert activity occurring without adult witness; 
teac liers onlv lu*ar about it second-hand, if thc‘v at e* aware of it at 
all, and paients ate often the last to know. The bullv, vie tim and 
anv observers remain silent, bc'cau.se tlu*re is still a stigma in our 
soc ietv against telling tales. It would appc*ai that the problem has 
- been undei estimated bv adults. I bis mav be* bc'causc* it is diffi( ult 
for us as sec me adults to compiehc*nd the extc*nt of the trauma 
encountered bv the victim, even when the attacks have been 
continuing foi some time. Resc‘atch now indicates tlut bullving 
c an c ontinue undtac*c ted bv adults foi a number of vears bc’c ause 
the effects, disirc’ssing and j>c‘ivasivc* though il''*v .ire, mav be* 
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inisso<l <>i misinici pi tied In iir. Aai y adults (C'.olt, 1<)77). 1 he ad 
<)1 hiilKiiig ma\ ( aiist anxiety and stress out of all proporiioii to 

die adital evetii. , , . ,i . 

One reason for the p;in<ilv ol reseiircli (ould be lliat 
uninfornied professionals are insensitive to the iirohletn and so 
earn out no resean li. As lotig as there is little resean li. houever. 
professionals will teinain ill-itifornied. I his etreiilarity leaves 

iiiaiiv children at risk. .111 

A iiirther reason lor our apparetil lac k ol ccnieerti coulcl l>e 
that priniarilv it is only the vidini who sulfers. 1 he leac het' and 
the rest of the ^roui) tnav retnain utuiffeded. Kven il the vtdtni 
makes a tentative eotnpkiinl ot shows slif^hl sij^tis ot disit ess. these 
could he missed iti the hustle of a btisy classroom. .As our 
kncnvledge gtows. we c ati look to researc h w liich shows lluit it is 
not onlv the vidini who suffei s. hut also that those who passneh 
witness the attacks 01 lineals c;ui also become titixioiis and 
distressed (Kllioit. 1981) and Davies. 1981)). 

In nianv cultures there is a iraclilional expedalion that 
c hildren wiU learn to look after iheinsehes- that they will learn to 
cope with hurdles and ha/ards - and. in so doing, he hellei 
prepared for life. I hose who do not do so are thought lc> base 

tailed to meet some undelined soc ial c 1 iteria of success Bullies, by 
delinition. pic k out those childi eii who at e vulneralilc- and who 
ire unable to defend themselves no niaiun how hard the\ ny. It 
imiv in rc-ti osped. Inive been a c haracter-building expenenc e tor 
some more plusic allv robust children, but for others the erosioii 
ol self-confidence and self-esteem is sue h that even in ac u thcaicl 
their soc ial interactions remain affeded (C'.owen <'tal.. 1 .l/.b- 

riiere inav be a rehic lance on the part of the school 01 loc.il 
aiithoritv achninisir.iiors to achnii to the problem of bullying. .\n 
admission coulcl be toad as inc oinpeleiu e and lefleci badb on the 

In im own c'xperienc e. 1 base found that any inilial 
reluc lance to help inosi often stems from the fear of adults that 
lhe\ might make things worse for the victim should lhe\ 
intei\eiie. It is not easy to know what to do. for there are few 
ob\ ions solutions or ease answers. 1 here are no published sludtes 
of long-term, detailed and evaluated ititei veiilion IcMc hei s 
often fear that iheii imoheinent would siinplv drive the problem 
uiiclergroitncl. Suggestions of siii \ e\ s, ac lion-i cse;irc h or disc nss- 
ion gmitiis fidiuentb meet this wars lespoiise Biesenttilive 
niogiamntes have been lejcdecl in case ihe\ should escalate and 
Imic c.iti age w hat is believed to be an almost non-extstetit problem. 
Vet 1 have not imself known ol am situation where sue 1 win k lias 
c-scalated am bulbing. Indeed, the revetse has bc-eii ihecase. tn 
that onceoiil in the open and disc tissecl Ireeb.ihe sec t ec v . wine h 
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I believe supports the situation^ is lost and the tension eased. The 
exposure of the problem in itself can go a long way in curtailing 
the l)tillv\s activities. It is a problem which flourishes best on a bed 
of secrecy, hidden from those who could help. 

I he most c^bvious reason for the lack of infoi iiiation we have 
about bulbing is that children themselves will not discuss the 
difficulties they encounter with bullies. Do thev justly lack 
confidence in our expertise to sort out this particular problem? In 
our past state of knowledge and experience perhaps our track 
rec ord has not been impressive. In addition, the victims mav feel 
so ashamed and degraded by the attacks and insults that thev are 
cjuite unable to admit to this social failure. I have found that some 
victims aie more easily able to diaw a [>icture aboir a humiliating 
me idem, such as being spat on, than to speak about it . I'liev feel so 
ashainc'd that they are unpopular that thev begin to feel them- 
selves social pariahs. Parents, too. can feel ashanu'd that their 
child IS not a social success and is unable to call on class support. 

I his could contribute to paients' reluctance to approach the 
school for help or to leturn if an initial strategy has not worked. 

I aicntiil piessure on professionals to addrc*ss themselvc‘s to this 
pi oblein has been lacking and mav have coiitributcxl to the* lac k of 
avaalable expertise. 

It is not onlv from the aitacker(s) that the child mav fear 
ic^piisals. If thc^ bulb and victim art* of ihe same age, the vie tiiiTs 
j)arents mav expect him/her to fend off attack, to protect 
possessions and cl()thing. 'Hie vast range of phvsical strength and 
confidence found in aiiv one age group is often underestimated 
bv paients who. understandably, become angrv at the loss or 
dc'struction of propertv. 

A child mav not admit to difficulties encountered at school 
foi fcMi of woi rying lus her parents, especiallv if the famib is 
experienc ing some trauma. Sadlv. it is possible that those vei v 
problems, such as marital disharmonv. mav have been coiitribii- 
torv to the child s lack of confidence* and self-esteem which, in 
tin n. mav have resulted in his lu'r c ui rent vulnc*ral)ilitv . 

Hnalb. c'ven older children do not abvavs uiidersttUicl the 
subilc*ties of bulbing situations. Souallv isolated children mav 
enduie loneliness and ostrac ism v\ithout being able* to vc‘rbali/e 
the confused emotions thev c*xpei ienc c*. I eac hers mav see it onb 
vMthin the noiinal spectrum of disruption or aggrc‘ssion in the 
l)iisile of the sc hool clav . panic nlai b as sep<n ate inc idenls mav be 
tepoiiecl to sc‘p.nate teac hers, if thev arc* lepoi ted at all. 

With so few stuclic*s available, the contamiiuition of cross- 
(ultur^il c*ffc*cts, the differences in terininologv , the atiav of 
1 c*sc*arc h designs emploved and, aiiovc* all (the fac t we c arnica lose 
sight of^ t hat wc* onb know vvlhit the* f right c*i ic’d voung pc*o])Ie arc* 
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willing to tell us, it would he foolhardy, at present, to extrapolate 
anything from the research so far e ther than a few tentatice 

hypotheses. . , 

The main body of research originates in the Scandinavian 
countries. Peter Paul Heineniann. a Swedish physician, fust drew 
attention to the prcrblem after observing bullying in the play- 
ground on his routine visits to schools {Heineniann. 197;i). His 
work aroused public interest and prejiared the ground for the 
academic research ofOlweus. I he work of Olweiis lecjuiies 
special note, as no other Ixidy of work is c.omparalile in si/e or 
complexity. Olweus alone, luiving been working in this field lot 
over 20 years, has access to important longitudinal data. I he 
inijiact of the early work ofOlweus led the Xorwegnan Ministry of 
Kducation to initiate a nationwide campaign against bullying in 
schools (Norwegian National Campaign. 198d). This pteveii- 
ttitive programme of booklets, videos ;md workshojis fot both 
teachers and iiarents is currently being evahmted by Roland and. 
at the time of writing, the findings are shortly to be ])ublishe<l and 
will provide data on 140 000 students. 1 imderstaiicl that the 
findings suggest th;it those schools which were initi.illy most 
recejitive to the programme (esjiecially secondary schools) have 

had the greatest successes. , • i 

Olweus continues his large-scale, long-tei iii l esearc h m l)oth 
Norway ;mcl Sweden. Those bo\s studiecl at l.f and la yeais of 
age and identified by Olweus as bullies, have l>een found now , at 
approximately the age of 24. to be more likely to be involved in 
criminal and antisocial activities (Olweus. personal conimum- 
cation and 1987). Olweus is cunentlv looking at the levels <4 
testosterone and adrenalin, and the neuroitsvc hologic al featm c s 
of a sub-group of bovs taken over a period of 7 \ears. ,\s \et. a 

huge body of 'vork awaits collation and publication. 

There are. however, major clif fc-rences between Scandinax ia 
and Britain which do not tillow for the careless comi>ai ison <n 
aclo|)tion of cl;it;i between studies. In the .Scandinavian studies, 
little variation w;is found between the nnmbei of .iicidcnts 
reported in rural and urban sc hools. Olweus disinites what he 
terms the imth of the idvllic rural school, whereas a higher 
incidence of bulbing was found in urban comi>.irecl with luial 
schools in Britain (Stei)henson and Smith, 1988). It max be 
relevant that there are less large conurbations in Sc andin.ivia. 
l ewei dif lereiK c-s lietxvecm s< bools xvei e i ei>oi ted in ,S< anclinax ia. 
but their largc'st s< hools have a tole of 800 pupils, comp.nrd wiib 
Britain where it is possible for there to be ii]) to 2000. 1 he vast 
inajoritv of i)ui)ils in Scandinavia continue on to lurthei 
educ ation and ])ost-sc hool jiroslK-cts are bc-ttei bc-canse nnem- 
jilox nient figures are, at jn esent. as low as 4 per c cut (( .oinic il fot 
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Cultural Clooperation, 1988). It may be, therefore, that there is a 
more homo|Tene()us feel to Sc andinavian sc hools. Olweus (1987) 
considers, howe\ er. that it is such factors as parenting skills whic h 
arec rucial. rather than socioeconomic \ ariables. 

Japan is the onlv countr\ outside Scandinavia to have * *ken 
an intei est in bullying at a natic >nal level. I he degree of c oncern is 
such that a national sur\ey is currentK being carried out 
throughout Jai)an. White (1987) cpiotes the National Police 
Agenc y as defining Ijifnc (bulb ing) as: 

attac ks on a ])ariic ulai indi\ iclual, physic al and/or through 
the force of words, involving threats or pushing, shoving or 
punc hing. being shunned by their c lassniates. ps\ c hologic al 
|>rc*ssuie continualK repeated, resulting in suffering to the 
victim. 

1 he poliiv ha\e oigani/ed a telei)hone help line for the use of 
both pat c’lits «mcl c hildren . 1 he ]>ubli( and media c one ei ii is not 
mc*re sensationalism: the educ aiion of c hildren is a high national 
prioritv in Japan. Kclucation is seen first as a wav for the 
indi\idual to gain social status, recognition of achie\ement and 
pet sonal growth: and, secondU', the kev to national cohesion and 
continuity, and the way forward towards international cle\c*lop- 
nuatt. .\n\ weakness noted in the s\stc‘iii causes an immediate 
alert (White, 1 987). 

I his national concern with education is thought to have 
contiibuted to the intense ])ressui‘c* put on c‘\cm \ei'\ \oung 
children to succeed and conform in sdiool. B\ scaondarv a<a‘, 
W hit c‘ 1 e])oi t s 90 ]>c‘r ccait of st uclcMit s arc* rc*c c*i\ ing ] )i‘i\ ate i uit ion 
aftei- school. On leaving school, less that I j)ei cent of students are 
illiic‘1 ate*. \ et 1 00(1 characteis must be* mastc*i'ecl for a minimum 
lc*\elc>f literacy. I heie is an implit it uncleistanding that no child 
has a finite potential to lc*ain and that there is ncu eilingon abilii\. 

1 he international piess has frc*cjiic*ntl\ im]>lic*d that the stress 
imposc*d b\ this s\siem is to blame for the* numbc*r of suiciclc*s 
among \oung pc*ople in Japan, but a ic*cc*nt suivev disj)uted this 
and found the* ligines to be lc*ss than those* fiom the l'S.\ [Wail 
Sfirrf fninuai 1985). 

I here is a hc*i itage* in Ja]>an of gi()ii]>-c oust iousnc*ss - to be a 
good group mc*ml>ei is not on l\ necessar v but is t onsidc*i ed to be a 
skill in itsc*lf. Ibis is inanifc*st in the h,nsh lic’.itmc*ni gi\(*n to 
oiusideis. such as chilchen letmning from abroad who. in the 
past. ha\c* suffer c*cl siu h str c*ss and lejec tion, that thei c* is now a 
national programme to help with i c*intc*gi ation (White. 1987). 

1 ntc*i c*stingl\ , the* c'lnjrhasis is to c hangc* the* \ ic t iin, to hc*l]) t hem 
tohc*comc*<i good gioii]) inc*mbc*r . 1 here* would a]>pc*ar to Ix* little 
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cvuk'iuc ol Inillics luving u> l.«t' rcspnnsihiliu lor tho 

situation. , , 

('.hildrou in modern ja])an are often ctiught between two 

ideologies - the reteni eeonoinit growth gntiwing ;iw;i\ at the 
rural 'eultural tntditions (Yama/aki W «/.. llKSfi). Kven m the 
home, change is evident - as fttthers are spending move time at 
work it is the mother who heconies the main disciplinarian. Mote 
than half of those surveyed hv White (1987) found the task 
extremeU stressful. 

Kven though it woukl he rash to transpose tacts and hguies 
from one cultural setting to another without due caution it must 
he with interest that we await the findings of tins national survey . 



Critique 

Most of the research published so tar on hiilh ing has been based 
pupil reports and replies to a wule variety ot (,iiestionnaires. 
This means that we onh know what we have been told. 1 lie 
reliability ot the data rests on the assumption that the responses 
giyeii rellect the true situation. .\s hullving is a hehayioui 
dtaracleri/ed by anxiety . tear and threat, and perhaps a boast tut 
demonstration ot power by the dominant, reservations which are 
yoiced about such researdi designs are even niore relevant when 
this style ol reseanh is used to inyestigate bullying. Obveus and 
Roland have li ied to ensure the anoin mil v of replies to all tlieii 
<|uesiionnaires but. eyen so. it <<mld be that some degree ol 
apprehension on the part ol vulnei at>le < hil.h en. and bray ado on 

the part ot the more conlident. causes < ontammatiun ol the data. 

both Olweits and Roland, however, hay e used parent and teache’ 
inteiyiews and jteer ratings to (onlirm their lindmgs. and a 
surprisingly good ( orrelaiiou has been loiind belweeii resulls. so 
dial pupil' resi>onses do appear lo (onstilule reliable dala. 
l eayhet responses alone haye been lound lo he an nnre labk' 
means ol identilying vidims and bullies bv l.oweusUmi (1. 
who found dial iea< hers tended to coni use bulh mg with aggi ess- 
ion and (hsinption. putting the hehayiours on the s.une con- 

tiniium, , , I • • 

\ maioi ditlK nlu is that theie is no one a.iepled delmition 

ol bullying, bullies or yuinns. I'.yeii w iihiu S< andmay la 1 ikas 
( l')7')b) lu'tlds the y iew th.il it is a group mobbing, whereas Ohy eits 
ullows the (omepi ol the lone bulb . The < alegot i/ation ot bullies 
has only lecentb nuhide.llhe anxious bulb 
Smith 198S)andthenetiroli< bulb (MitdielandO Moou . 1 . ( > ). 
'\ (ategot-y that 1 haye identilied. die talse yklim. has not been 
studied, l.owensteiu ( l‘.t7S). although one ol the mole tigoioits 
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researchers, does not distinguish between the provocative and 
the passive victim, so making it impossible to relate his data to the 
work of Olweus. Lowenstein describes the victims as being more 
aggressive than the controls, presumably because the provoca- 
tive, passive and colluding victim groups have not been distin- 
guished. One of the more obvious flaws in attempting to compare 
data IS the variation in defining what constitutes bullying be- 
haviour. e g. how long the attacks need to continue for it to be 
classihed as bullying. I n addition, some of the parent surveys have 
asked only whether the child has ever been bullied and,' there- 
fore. cannot be compared to studies giving rates of current inci- 
deiue. Both Olweus and Roland have a firm criterion for the 
length of time the attacks mu.st have continued to be rated as seri- 
ous: at least oiue a week for a month or more. Lowenstein uses 
stricter niteiia: the attacks must have continued for at least 6 
months and they have to be confirmed by two or more children 
and two or more teachers. Other studies’ offer no criteria other 
tlian the opinion of ( hildren or parents that the bullying takes 
pla< e. Bullying is a subtle behaviour, taking main forms and in- 
volving highly complex interactions. It is. at least, a two-wav inter- 
action. possibly depending as inuc h on the response of the \ ictim 
.IS on the initial intent of the bully. It may be that a cjue.stionnaire 
or written respon.se could miss the vital components of the prob- 
lem. {.hec klists may, at best, only indic ate rates of incidenc e, and 
not luitherour knowledge in a more meaningful way. 

One of the more controversial issues to arise from research is 
tiu* (|ueslion of whether or not a child can be both bullv and 
VIC tim. 1 he traditional bullv is a lonely child, .socially or academic- 
<ilh inadec|uate, a child bullied by others, but who attacks weaker 
vic tims to compensate. Olweus (1978) states that the pei sonalitv 
.mcl home' bac kground of bullies and victims are so diverse that 
onh a lew children could encompa.ss both roles. Those studies 
which have looked at the compar.itive ages of bullies and victims 
slum that bullies tend to be 1-2 years older than their \ictims 
(Olweus. 1987). In .such a situation. the\ niav feel confident 
enough to hulU; however, among their peers, or at home, tliev 
mac themselves be the victims of others. As vet. no research has 
e\|)lorecl this |)o.ssibilit\ . 

.\ lew studies that set out to investig.ite cpiite different prob- 
enis such as sc-\ual abuse, truaiicv, aggression or disruption, 
louncl that bullving was a related probic-m (West and I-arrington. 

I 9/,S; Reicl. 198,'’m). Tnclerstandablv. these st tidies can offer little' 
deiailc'cl data on .me aspect of bullving, Llie results ol .i further 
gi otipol studies, spec ificallv undertaken to look at thc> problem of 
bullving in schools, hac e .is vet only been published in pree is lorm 
(.\Iite hc'l .iiiel (VMoore. 198.S; Bvrne. 1987), 
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The most exhaustive ami ( (niiplex work undertaken so far is 
that of Olweus and the fdllow-up survey by Rolands wiiich is 
similar in concept: all other investigations are far smaller or still in 
the embryonic stage. 

A summary of* the researc h findings is j)resented in 'Tables 
1—5 at the end of this chapter. 

Sxunmary of research findings 

Frequency 

One conclusion which may be drawn f r;^m tl " sparse and diverse 
research is that at least 10 per cent of chiUu . i h, our sc hools are 
probablv, at any one time, involved in bullying to a marked 
degree, wliether as bully or vic tim. Olweus (1978, 1985a) found 
that in Scandinavia 5 per cent, could be considered seriously 
involved and 15 per cent occasionally so. Ten per c ent were 
classiliecl as victims, 8 per cent as bullies. 'Triese figures are 
supported bv studies using similar definitions of bullying, bullies 
and victims (Mitchel and O’Moore, 1988; Byrne, 1987; Ixnven- 
stein, 1978). vSomc studies put llie figure higher it parents were 
surve\ed. Xewson and \ewson (1981) found that 26 percent of 
parents had come across the problem, .\ further informal study 
i)v A/o/Z/c^rmaga/ine in 1987 reported that 25 percent of primary 
pupils interviewed had encountered the pi c)l)lem and 75 per c ent 
of the parents of the children had fcnmd it to be the worst 
problem their children had been reciuired to face, A MORI 
report (1987) fcaincl that cuie in four parents interviewed said that 
their children had been seriously intimidated by others. T.lliott 
(1986), who interviewed 1000 children about abuse, found that 
88 per cent had been bullied by other children badly enough to 
descril)c the experienc e as terrifying. Of the sample. 8 per c ent of 
the hovs and 2 per cent of the girls had found the experienc e to 
have had a chronic and severe effcet on their everyday lives. Of 
the parents of the children surveyed. 80 per cent were anxious 
about bullving, but only 1 per eent had any idea as to how to help 
their child, (’oulcl this be wliv Olweus found that onlv halt the 
\ictims of primarv age and 85 per cent of older students had 
repo! ted the probicmi to tluhr parenls." In the same sur\ c*y, Klliott 
tdund that of those ( hilclren who approac hc*d iheir teacher lor 
help onlv fiO per c ent of primary c hilclren and 10 per c eni oi'oldei 
c hildren c onsiclerc*d that adults were eithei willing oi able to 
alleviate theii (listless. \’ei y lew bullies of am age liad been 
approached b\ teachers oi parents about their belia\ ioin , ,\ 
studv bv Rilev (1988) of bullying in a comprehensive school, 
found that of 80 c ases of hullying - with 2 1 pupils witnessing the 
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hullvin^ -only f) were reponcd to staff and only 2 were observed 
l>v stall , rhero was a massive degree of non-referral. 

Stephenson and Smith (11188), studying primary age rhil- 
dien, indicated that a wide discrepancy oceurred between 
schools, riiev found tliat the number of children involved in 
bullving in each school grou}) varied from nil to oO percent; on 
average, 28 per cent were involved as bullies or victims. Riley 
(1988) also found that one ot the tour feeder sc hools he sluclied 
liad tlie reputation of being 'violcmt'; however, this finding may 
have been influenced b\ tlie high percentage of pupils from 
etiinic minorities in the sc hool, because the study found that these 
cliiiclren were most at risk of being bullied. Aroi aand riiompson 
(1987) studied c hildren in a secondarx school and also found the 
frecjuenc V to varv widelv f rom c lass to c lass. In this latter study, 50 
per cent of 1 4-vear-olci bo\s statc*cl that they liad been kic keel the 
previous week in school. 80 j)er cent had had a possession 
damaged and 19 |>er cent had had money taken from them. 
I'sing a dif ferent approach, Reid ( 1 988), in his work on truancy, 
discovered that a|)|)r(>\imatelv 19 pei' cent of truants had started 
to skip school because* of bullving and continued to miss school 
lor this reason. 

I here is some cMcience, not vet published in detail, which 
would seetn to indicate that the incidence of bullving is even 
higher in sj)c*c ialist sc‘tlings, among those pupils witli emotional, 
behavioural or le.u iiing clif’lic ulties. Mitchel and O’Moore ( 1 988) 
louncl that lb j>ei' cent of chilclKen in j)rimarv lemedial groups 
bullied others, compared with () per cent in non-remedial groups. 
lUrue (1987) came to a similar conclusion in his stucU of a 
sec ondarv school - 9 per cent in remedial groups compared with 
5 per cent in oiclinarx classes. Ste})henson and Smith (1988) 
louitcl the inc icience of bulb ing to be higher among children in 
specialist settings tor emotional and behaviouial pioblems. 
Sixt\-li\e j)ei c ent of these children had been invohecl in bullving 
prior to admission. ( )tlu‘r studies (e.g. ( )lweus. 1 978) suggest that 
i>oth \ ic tints and bullic*s at c* most oltc*n child rc*n of a\ < i age ability, 
but it would seem that the stress engc'nclerc'cl b\ the bullving could 
ic'sult iit manv vie tints, espc'c iall\ lltosc* w ith long-tei nt |)iol)lems. 
undei ac hic'ving. 

It ittust be* stiessc“cl that ntuc h ol this uoi k Itas bc‘c‘it based on 
punil leports. we oitl\ know what the\ have* told us. flic* studies 
wcMc‘, howcwca. all anommous atid the hguic‘s do seerti to l>e 
1 c‘plic .tted Itom othcu source's such as teac hc‘i . parcatt and pt‘ei 
I c poi ts, .utd 1 1 otti stuclic's w hie It did not oi iginalK sc‘t out to look 
at the* pi oblem of bulbing, as in the* truaiic \ and abuse survexs. 

l.vc'it thc'se figure's pet haps mask the* tiuc* c‘\tc‘itt c»f the* 
damage, bc'caitsc* tlu'x do not take* into account the* c‘lfc*ct ot 
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bulKiiii? on those merely ol),suving it. It is dear that main 
diilclrcn heeonie highlv anxious after uitnessing a hullung 
iiui(leiit. Stiulents about to transfer from primarv to seeoiularv 
school rated it as their main coiuern about then new school 
(l)a\ ies, 11)86). I'be figures (juoted do not take into account such 
phenomena as the ripple ef fect of malicious gossip or the ef fect 
one hullv alone can have if backed bv the group m sociallv 
isolating a child. In legislation, non-physical attacks, sue i as 
slander and libel, are recognized as potent, and mental t l uelts is 
ccnsidei ed alongside physical cruelty as valid grmmd for divorce, 
vet in such issues as bullving it could be that ue continue to 
unclerestiinate the damage non-pin sical bullying may ha\ e upon 

the uireet ( hilcl- . i 

A distressing fac tor emerging from the research is that tiie 

bullving is often sustained over a long period of tinie, bein_g 
handed on from class to class or even vear to veai . C.ole (l.b / 
found that two-thirds of teachers facing the pioblein hac 
inherited it from the previous vear. Sadh. the ntajorits fc t that 
thev themselves had not been able to implement realistic change 
anci would, therefore, pass the problem on vet again at the end of 
the vear. Other studies have reported similar findings. Ri e> 

( U)88) found tluit over .at) per c eni of bullies had been identified 
bv the feeder schools previous to entering the .seconchiis sc boo . 
The Scandinavian studies found similar stability: l.agerspetz W <il. 
(1982) reported a 98 per cent stabilits of inc idence over 1 vc^ai. 

fbeattacksdonot appear to be constant, rather thev ebb and flow 

over time, hut it is clear that specific children are targetc-d foi 
attack and that their iniseiA is prolonged. .V general conclusion 
which could be drawn from the research is that teacheis inav 
recognize the problem but severely underestimate both he 
extent and the direct and indirec t effec t it c an luive on both the 
\ U tini ami tlie ^n)U|>. 

Categories of victim and bully 

Several snbgronpings mav be identified f rom the two c aiegorics 
(,t vie till! and bnllv isee fables l-.S lot references). 



Passn r vu inns 

1 hese .lie childieii who are ineffect' il. for whatever reason, m 
the face ol attack (Olweiis. 1978). 1 liev avcml aggrc-ssion .me 
.oiiliontation .md l.ic k the confidence' or skil to elicit suppc.it 
h„ni their peers. 1 hc-se c liildi eii are desciibc.'d as being Ic-ai . 
i.hvsicalb weakei than then peeis. c.mtious, withdiawi i. a 
c.ftem find il dillic ult to make li iencls. W hen att.ic kc-d thev displav 
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helpless, futile ang’er. Olweus (1978) considers that a significant 
number have coordination difficulties and a low level of self- 
esteem. 

F rovocati x i •icti ms 

A small gi()up ot { hildren iritentionally provoke the antagonism 
of others. 1‘hey tease and taunt yet are quick to complain if others 
letaliate. About one-seventh of the victim group was found to fall 
into this category (Olw^eus, 1978). In extreme cases, such a child 
may be in need of specialist help. Unlike the passive victim, these 
children would probably be at risk even if there were no bully to 
act as catalyst. 

Col I uding X ucti ms 

I hese childien take on the role ot victim to gain acceptaiu'e and 
popularity (Ohveus, 1 978). 'Hiey may play the part of class clown 
or join m disruptive behaviour to be safely included in the group, 
it is common for children to mask their time academic ability to 
avoid becoming outcast from their group, as thev could then find 
themselves in a vulnerable position. 

False vie i inis 

I would suggest that a categoi y exists which could he defined as 
false victims. No specific research has highlighted this group, hut 
all teac hers know of children who complain unnecessarily ahout 
othets in the group. It is usually attention-seeking lx;haviour, hut 
even so there may he a reason for this, e.g. it could he a e rv for 
help. 

lSiitl\-viitini\ 

\ group of (hildien aie victims in one situation yet hully in 
another. Olweus ( 1 985a) found that 6 percent of those who weie 
seriousK hullied, and 18 pet cetit of those who were bullied 
occasionallv, in turn hullied others. It is suggested hv Olweus that 
the characteristics of the hully and vie tint ciiffer so widely that this 
group will necessarilv he small. Childien subjected to harsh 
discipline at hotne, to the e.xtent that they are hullied hv their 
p.uents, ate more likelv than others to he aggressive to those 
\ounger and more vulnerable. In this wav the'v would seem to 
have the dual lole ot both vic tim and hull\ . I hesc- c hildi en weie 
found to he phvsicallv stiong and ah'e to assert themselves. 
•Stephenson and .Smith (1988) found th.em to he less popular with 
their pc'ersthan the main groupof bullies. 
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B ullifs 

T'he research is in general agreement about the characteristics ot 
the bullies (Olweus, 1978). 'rhey are considered to l>e physically 
stronger, and to have more energy and confidence than any other- 
group. Several studies noted that they appear to enjoy conflict 
and aggression, seeking out situations where their aggression can 
be witnessed by their peers (VVachtel, 1973; Bowers, 1973). These 
bullies are not as unpopular as one would expect, although 
Olweus found them to be isolated, apart from two or three 
satellites, and that they lost their popularity in their teens. 

Anxious bullies 

'This group has been identified by Stephenson and Smith (1988). 
They are the least confident children and are less popular than 
other bullies. These children appear to have other difficulties, 
such as problems at home or educational failure. I his group 
made up 18 per cent of the category identified as bullies. 'This 
would appear to he the type of child lal>elled as the bully who is a 
coward at heart, the ‘oaf of literature who torments the school 
swot. Mitchel and O’Nfoore (1988) defined a small group of 
bullies as ’neurotic’ and Olweus and Roland (1983) identified a 
group the) named as ’hangers on’, which had similar character- 
istics to the anxious bullies. 

Gender differences 

There is general agreement with the finding of Olweus (1978) 
that boys are more violent and destructive in their bullying than 
girls. Boys bully in a direct way, using physical aggression or 
threat- (iirls favour the more indirect modes of malicious gossip 
and social ostrac ism. Boys bully both boys and girls, but mainly 
other l)o\s, whereas girls bully, almost exclusively, othei girls 
(Olweus, 1987). Roland suggests from his results that boys bully 
both boys and girls and find victims f rom other classes, \shereas 
girls bully mainly girls and choose victims from theii own class. 
This would seeni feasible sine e Roland found tliat the girls in his 
study were using alienation from the group as their l>ullying 
tec hnicjue, and this would l)e more effec tive among girls in tlie 
same (lass (Roland, in prep.). 

The finding that l)oys bully more than girls, in the ratio of 
three to one, is a finding common to se\eral pieces of researc h, 
but as the beha\ iour of tlie girls is mot e to\ ei t . it c oiilc )c* that the 
incidence among girls is higher than we at piesent assume. 
Parents and teachers, lu>we\er, leport that there is an ecjual 
amount of bullying between girls as there is between l)oys. 1 his 
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Power Affiliation 



Boss XV X 



Girls X X 

Figure 1 R.itioiialc lor i)uil\iiig Roland ([)ersonai (oninuinicadt)!!) 
suggests tli.it l>()\ s bulls to disj)Iay tlieir power, girls lor reassurance. 

(ould be because the girls coinplain to adults al)out !)eing 
excluded without reali/itig tliat it is a form ot !)ull\ ing, whereas 
adults do label the l)ehaviour in iliis was . 

Roland (in prep.) has looked ( loselv at the l)ehaviour of girls 
svho l)ully and suggests that they are seeking out an affiliation 
ss'ith others b\ alienating the victim to prove that they are ‘in’ the 
groupaml, by definition, that the target girl is ‘out'. It is suggested 
that girls bulls for reassurance, svliereas bos s bulls to (iisj)la\' their 
posver (Wachiel, 197!^). .Affiliation and posver are considered bv 
Oniark ct ai (1975) to be the basic factors svliiclt regulate our 
soc ial behaviour (see Fig. 1 ), 

, \ fat tors 

Olsvc’us (19S7) has compared data troin priinars and secondarv 
sc bools. ( ainiparisons bc’lsveen oi her studies arc* clitlic ult to obtain 
clue to differences in I lie definition ot terms such as bulls , \ ic tim 
and bulls ing, and clitTerences in the choice of metlioclologs . 
()lsvc‘Us found the incidence of bullsing to be tsvice as high in 
priinars as in seconclars scliools. File time c)t greatest risk tor 
siciims svas found to be* on entrv to school, at eac !i stage. Bullies 
ssere found to he aciise in the last sear of both priinars and 
seconclars school. presuniabK wlicii ihes are the oldest present 
.mcl so in a posidon to dominate and seveial studies confirm a 
peak at aboul \'^ scxirs. Ibis bspolliesis is su|)|)c>rted bv tlie 
finding (h.il ihe bullies svere least ac lise on eiilrs to the secondarv 
school, i.e. ssben ihes arc* the \oungc*sl sludenls. Bullies of anv 
.ige svere found lo be oldc*r than iheii' siciims and this lias bc*en 
subslanlialed bs scsc*ral olbc*v studies. Osei the school sears 
bulls ing among girls dec reasrs, wliere.is it inc l eases among boss, 
alllioiigh llu‘ic* sv.is found lo be* a gc*iu*ral dc*c rc*ase in phvsical 
bulls ing among the* ole lei pupils. 

/ (inu/\ fat to) s 

fainils lac tors \s ill be* ( onsidc'ied moi c* fulls inalatc'i c haptei , but 
it is of lelc’vamc* to note* that all studies svhich insc*sligated the 
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iamilvl)ackgi ()iin(l tbuiul it to be an influenhal tactorcoininon t() 
botli bullies and victims (I.oueiistein 1978; Stei>lienson and 
Sniitli 1987a. b), The negative attitude ol a inothei to her son was 
bound to be most signilitant (Olweus, 1987: Roland, in b 

I bis negative attitude, c hat ac tei i/ed bv indil terenc e and a lac k ot 
involvement, is termed ’silent violence' b\ Olweus. 

B eh (i i 'Hiu ya I hi e m s 

Some studies have made reterenc e to bullying in relation to other 

behavioural problems. Mite hel and O'Mooi e ( 1 988) noted that ot 
the 19 bullies they studied, l.o were rated ;is antisoc lal and .1 as 
neurotic on the Rutter Beluviour Questionnaire. Sevei tsl studies 

on aggression and disruption in sc hools mention bully in gasoneot 
aeonstellation ot behaviours exhibited In these pupils Imt. sachv. 

little intornutionspeeilie to bullying has been c c>llaiecl(l-cw. 19//; 

Mills. 1976: Lawrence c’/c//.. 198 1; Wilson and Irvine. 19/8). One 
recent stucU incliciUed that a high proiiortion ol bullies were 
disruptive in class but the study was small aitcl within one school 
(Riley. 1988). Wider researc h is needed loeoniirm the h\ potltesis. 

R(h ml htilhiiii!: 

I hcn e is littlcM cwcau c h ;iv;iilable cin ihcdiullvingcircahnic- ininciriu 

children, although small-seale studies inclic'ate that these puinls 
are especiallv at risk (Riles. 1988). Seven out ol ten cliilclren 
nominated as bullies were iouiicl to have strong racist atliludes^ 

I his bullving would appear to start at an earU age (Akhtar and 
Stronach. 198b). Rilev observc-cl that llic-re were two sepai.Ue 
u.nnnunities at plavlintes in the school he studied, and socio- 
nietric work not oiilv showed that a high proportion of these 
children were victims ol attack but that there was verv little 
positive contac I between the c hildren rroitt ethnic minorities and 
the other pupils in the school. The victims did not talk ol racism 
but iliev did speak ot being bullied (rurther discussion ol racial 
bidlving is to be tound in Chapter :)). 

One c leal ruicling Iroin all the researc h presented is that at 
least 10 tier cent ol cli'ildret. ■dull ages in our schools are involved 
in a bullving situation. In looking at the inc icleiic e cil bullving. we 
iic-ecl loconsidei whether oi not it is ol paraniouni importance to 
identilv large numbers ol children at risk belore we mttiale pre- 
veiitathe work in our sc hools. Does our intei veiilioii depend on a 
head count alone? Wilhoni doubt, lor some childieii am tlicm 
parents, them one c ase alone is siiHic ieiit to warrant out help 

Table b iiresenis a summarv ol authors, samples, melhodolo- 
uics and results. 



Table I I humbnail sketches: The characteristics of children in the major categories o( bullies and victims 





Table 2 Personality factors 
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Table 6 A suinmarv oi metliodologies and lesults 
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The bullies 



Wlien 1 was a laddie 

1 lived with ma granny 

And many a hiding ma granny gied me. 

Now Tni a man 
And I live with ma granny 
And do to ma granny what she did to me. 

( Traditional rhyme) 

Most definitions of bullying encapsulate the idea of there being 
an uneven distribution of power, i.e. a hu k of physical strength or 
assertiveness on the part of the victim. It is a situation where the 
powerful clash with the powerless. Is there then some intrinsic 
nee<l for humans to exercise and display the'ir power over others, 
an inevitable instinc t for the powerful to assert their dominaiue 
over the weak? It is commonly assumed that it is natural for all 
animals to fight and ethological examples are (juoted freely. 

In general terms, all animals do <lisplay aggression and 
clearly certain animals establish their dominance firmly over the 
more submissive of the species (Kdelmanand Omark, 197!^). This 
is done through play fights, elaborate ritual arul display: disputes 
are settled before serious injur\, and gratuitous violence is rare 
(Krebs, 1984). Similarly, in almost any primary school l>lay- 
ground, play fights are ( onnnon between young boys as a means 
of informally estahlishinga hierarchy of dominaiue. Kven among 
older boys, in corridors or at bus stops, one sees this playful, 
( asual beliaviour, hut careful observation clearly shows who is the 
more dominant oi the dyad. Most primate groujis, including 
young children, do cstaf)lish this hieran hy of dominaiue (Kdel- 
man andOmaik, 1978). It occurs asa matter of course through- 
out casual interactions, an eminent position in the group bc'ing 
allo(ate<l, in the c ase of children, to the tough, smart, kind and 
popular. 

Howevei , according to some theorists, the* c*lement of c ruelty 
involved is ext lusive to humans: 



O 
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It is a sad tact that, with th<‘ exception of certain rodents no 
animal hahitiiallv attacks oi destroys nienihers of its own 



We are the cruellest, most ruthless species ever to walk the 
earth and henc e action has to he taken to protect us from 
ourselves. (Jamieson, 19<S-4) 

There appears to he little e\iclence of intia-species aggression 
among other animals which does not serve a definite fimetion 
(Loren/, 1966). For example, domestic: animals will use violence if 
space or food is limited. Also, newly dominant male lions may kill 
off the offspring of previously dominant males. However, this is 
rational behaviour, because the females come into oestrus faster, 
there will be no future competition between the established cuf)s 
and those the new male will produce, a.nd only his genes will be 
left in the pride (Krebs, 1984). 

In contrast , there seems little rationale to the verbal, physical 
and psychological taunting of bullying children in terms of 
species preservation. Witne<i*“'vs are rarely able to offer any reacly 
explanation for the bullying. Sadly, o\er time, a cogniti\e change 
seems to occ ur in both bullies and their \*ictims; the victims begin 
to believe that they deserve the attacks, the bullies that their 
actiotisare warranted (Bjorkejuist etaL, 1982). 

1 he rationale which appears to emerge is the need of the 
bullies to demonstrate or confirm their power over others 
(Bowers, 1973: Wachtel, 1973). It would seem that the human 
race has always had a preoccupation with seeking power — wars 
<md in\ asions emboch- the principles of bullying behaviour: 

Man has always l;een fascinated by power. He has reason to 
be for, as scholars we are fond of reminding him he belongs 
to a violent species. Look at his histoi }’: a long suc cession of 
wars with interludes of peace in locali/ed times and places. 
His myths and his religion are sat m ated with concern f or 
power. (.McClelland. 1975) 

Highly aggressive* children appear not only to seek out 
{ cmflic t situations, but to choose those wherc^ thcN may f)est be 
observed bv their peers (Wachtel, 197,3). McClelland (1975) 
proposes tliat theie are two faces to powc-r: a social i/ed power 
where there is a need for positive influence in the group, and a 
pel sonali/ed power - an 'I win, iherefoi e vou lose*’ situation. Both 
,nc* evident in bulbing beha\ iour l)ut the latter, especially, sc*cms 
relevant in this context. There is perhaps a balance between the 
pcnvcM (d the bulb and the feelings of fc ar and \ ulnerability of the 
\ ictim: a symbiotic relationship where the signs of helplessness of 



species to the same extent as humans. (Storr, 1975) 
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tiu- vU tiin give tlie t)ully Ikeiue to use powei -oi ifiited tet Imitiues 
to dominate (Rui)in, 1980). 

‘Hie need to feel dominant over others, as is shown m 
l)iin',iiigam()nK( hil(lren.inav leinain through the adult years Init 
he expressed in a dit fei eiit niannei . Attempts to ineasiii e a 
‘powei motive' in tulults suggest that it expi esses it sell in a vat ietv 
olWavs throughout the stiiges oi tnaturitv , olten iti tin indirei t or 
vitarious manner in the tueas ol work oi leisine (Mi C.lelland, 
197,')). ^'ounger intiles intiv seek power-arousitig cues in intiga- 
/ines where women tire portitived tis submissive or compliant, oi 
thev mtiv tavour guns or powertul ctirs. In later matut ity powei 
mtiv be couited bv possessions, e.g. lollections ol ptiintings oi 
antiques or bv committee work. Women, it is suggested, d.spltiv 
their need lor domintinie through tin obsession with theit bodv 
imtige. clothing or home decor. Bullying ainotig children, how- 
ever, olten involves ;i less subtle bid for powei and (lonmiiince 
tuid Ireipientlv incorportites some lorm i.'k direct aggression. 



Aggression 

Bulbing is not ;i new |)heiiomenon, it is simplv one loiin ol 
iiggressioii wliiih is social in its nature (Bjorkiptist rt ai, 1982). 
Indiscipline and tiggressioii have tilwayv been a peinianent 
leature ol' schools; C'.alhtp (1981) tound disruption a major 
problem in American classrooms; Dunning et ui (1988) write ol 
the 'wild and riotous folk antecedents ol modern lootball 
hooliganism', which ctm be traced back to the lourteenth century, 
theviolent mutiniesol schoolbovs in the seventeemh i entin \ ait 
doi imieiited bv At ies ( HlbO); and Ogilvie ( 19,'):D notes that more 
than one public school lias been i a/ed to the ground bv its pupils. 
.\ perusal 1 made ol school logbooks dating back to the last 
( enturv showed that violent attacks on pupils and teachers were 
not uncommon at that time, \ggression in schools is not a 
lontemporai v problem but thei e at e pet haps contemporai v 
lactors. siith as iiiedi.i (ovenige, which could lead us to believe 
that this is so. Olwetis 1 1979) delines aggression as: 

anv act oi behaviour that involves, might involve. ;ind/oi to 
sonii’ extent ( tin be considered as tiiming tit, the inliii tion ol 
in)Ui V Ol disioinrort; also manilesttitions ol inner reactions 
sill h .IS leelings tind thoughts thtit ctin be i oiisidered to htive 
stub .111 .lint ate regtuded as tiggi essiv e responses. 

The loniept ol tiggiession loveis ;i mviitid ol events liom 
toddlei letnpet tiintriims to grievous bodilv hat in- 1 he tat get lot 
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the aggression nuiy not be ob\'ioiis; some forms of aggressi\e 
behaviour t an be misinterpreted or overlooked. A deliberately 
slow speed of working, the repeated ignoring of explicit instruc- 
tions, some forms of school refusal (;r even elective mutism could, 
perhaps, be a covert form of bullying. Any behaviour causing 
(ielif)erate and repeated annoyance, wiili tlie intent of distressing 
another powerless to stop it, for wiiatever reason, could perhaps 
be considered within the c ontext of bullying. 

‘t preserve of a pathological rninoritv of 
children; all childien are aggressive in some manner at some 
time, none are aggressive all of the time. In seeking explanations 
for niidadaptive behaviour we need to consider the whole context 
in which the behaviour occ urs, and also tlie conditions when the 
behaviour of tlie child is appropriate. From the dissonance 
between tlie two situations and tlie personnel involved we may 
elicit ( lues as to why maladapti\ e responses are employed. 

I here are various models of aggression, and those noted 
here appear to be directly pertinent to bullving: 

1. Otj^anized x's collet tin* (ig^irrey\ion (Nielsen and Stigendal, 
1973). A group of ( hildren, ha\ ing planned to lie in wait for 
another, on the way home from school, is an example of 
organi/.ed aggression. 'This premeditated attack may be more 
dangerous and damaging, reflecting a negati\e feeling 
common to the grou[), than a case of ad hoc, collective bullying 
where one or two make an initial attack and a mob forms in a 
( asual fashion due to a transient interest and the promise of 
excitement. 

2. Direct vs ritualized aggrcsMori. Aggression can be in the form of 
a diren attack on another with deliberate intent to harm. 
There is, however, a ritualized aggression - a symbolic form - 
as c:an be seen in the elaborate displays of weaponry and 
aggressive dress style used by some young people to empha- 
size their power and potency- A latent ritualized aggression 
may be triggered and become active by provocation or, for 
example, by over-policing at a rally (Marsh et ai, 1978). 
Applied to bullying, the dramatic threats which are initially 
peacoc k displays’ of powei nia)', if mishandled, erupt into 
direc t attac k. 

.3. Direct vs indirect a^^ression. Bullying beha\’iour is divided bv 
Olweus (1978) into direct aggression (e.g. physical or verbal 
attack) and indirec t aggression (e.g. covert malic ions gossip, 
cruel jokes, sarcasm, social ostracism). Ciirls, he suggests, aie 
more likely to be subjected to the latter, whereas boys arc* 
prone to both types of attac k, as can be seen from several of the 
c ase studies presented later. 
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4. I nstviunetitdl aggression. Bullying can be used as a nieans to an 
end (e.g. extortion) and it can be instrumental if used as a 
means of expressing anger or disappoinunent. Aggression is, 
of course, the instrument used in bullying to express domi- 
nance over others in a variety of ways. 



T ie aggressive personality 

A %'ast amount has been w ritten about aggression but we still have 
no conclusive evidence to explain why one particular child should 
behave in an aggressive manner more frequently than others; 

Little currentlv is known about genetic origins of aggressive 
behaviour or about the physiology of why some people find it 
more enjoyable to behave in this way. (Dunning et «/., 19««) 

Che debate continues as to whether children are born with a 
personality predisposing them to behave in an idiosyncratic 
manner or whether they are born free from any prenatal 
influence, in a state oUahula ra.sa, so that all behaviour is the result 
of experience. If the latter is true, there is perhaps more 
optimism for change. New behaviours may be learned, mala- 
daptive ones unlearned. 

Personality is a concept familiar to all, yet difficult to define. 
‘Personality is a hypothetical construct designed to bring ordei 
and consistency to the explanation of individual behaviour 
(Monte, 1977). Most definitions imply that in adduion to any 
predisposition, people assimilate experiences throughout then- 
lives and act accordingly; ‘'lemperament represents the inter- 
action between a biologically anchored predisposition and en- 
vironmental demands’ (Thomas and Chess, 
comparative studies of monozygote (identical) and dyzygote 
(non-identical) twins, have found no conclusive evidence as yet, 
but encouragement is given to the idea that some degree of innate 
predisposition is contributory to what we know as personality 

(Mittler, 1971). , , . 

Longitudinal studies of temperament have been cai ried out 
to look for stability over lime, presuming that this would suppoi t 
the hypothesis of genetic predisposition (Chess and I nornas, 
1984). Robins ( 19b6a) followed a ( ohort of children over ,W years 
and found some stability of temperament ; Cowen et ul. (1 9 / lb also 
found stability and, interestingly, noted that opinions of 
classmates given by peers were as good a predictor of adult 
behaviour as professional opinions and psychometric measure- 
ments. Classmates spend a great deal of their time together and 
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share a wkle range of experiences and, therefore, it is reasonable 
to assume that tliey know more ai)oiit each othet* tiian anyone 
else. Irritable and non-conforming children (Block, 197 1) did not 
alter despite experiencing radical environmental diange, and 
Kagan and Moss (19()2) discoxered that socially anxious cliildren 
grew up to become non-competitive, insecure adults. The results 
of I iiomas rt aL's (1903) vast (oliort indicate that some early 
infant indices reliably predict adult social problems. Most rel- 
evant to bullying is the work of Olweus (personal communication 
and 1 9S / ), who has shown that a iiigh pro port ion of i)ovs bullying 
others at S \eai s old are likely to display troublc*some bciiaviour at 
If), and to pursue an antisocial or criminal career i)\ age 24. In 
sutnm.ary, there would appear to i>e some dc*gree of stability 
evident, for whatever reason, in the personality of some, if Hot all, 
cfiildren. 

A cliflerem interpretation of tiiese studies has, iiowever, 
been made by ( :larke and Clarke ( 1 984), who off er a lively dei)ate. 
I bey suggest that a simple measure of stability of' response to 
environmental stimuli is not lU'cessarily proof of a predisposition 
of tcm|)erament, but could simply inclicate a learned pattern of 
bebavioin showing a high resistanc e to c iiange. In addition, there 
may be consiclei able stability in the environmental factors in- 
voKed. Wolff (198()) states that as no findings are e\er totally 
conclusive, wc‘ can never predict the outcome for any one 
p«irtic ular c bilcl. W ithout doubt, a high number of sul>jects in the 
studies did show stability, but it is important to recognize that in 
even study a consideral>le numbei did not. MacFarlane (19()4), 
wrote retrospec tivelv of the SO year long Berkley (iuidance 
Study: . . 

.Many of our most mature and competent adults iiacl severely 

troubled and confusing c Iiildhoocis and adolescences. Many 

of our bigl?ly sucressf ul c hildrert and adolescents iia» e failed 

tc) ac hieve their predic ted potential. 

Robins ( 19(if)a) wrote* that 90 per cent of the soc iopatbic acbilts in 
her cohort had displayed antisoc ial behaviour as c hilclren. It is not 
as easy, however, to predic t f rom tiie incidenc e of disturbance in 
chilclien, whicli of tiiem will giow up to have proI>lems in 
adulthood. Wliile agreeing tiiat tiiet e is a clegiee of c on.stancy of 
tenipcranic*nt, (Jarke and (Jarkc* M984) stress ni(;sf strongly the 
potential foi c lumge, i.e. the plastic ity of imman i)ebaviour. l iiey 
suggest that four categories of fac tors - i>iologic al, soc iologic al, 
em iionmeutal and chanc e — tend to militate against tiie idea of 
c onstanc y in luiinan development. 

Whether or not there is scMiie degree of predisposition in 
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niTsonalitv. tlu-n* do appear to l)f some tactors ulmh (oimtei 
adverse eireimistanees and provide liij,dily positive elieets m die 
most serious ot eases: a special talent or interest, a eonnnitment to 
a career, a rewarding relationship outside the family, perhaps 
with a particular teacher. Anv or a combination of these fact,,rs 
can have a profound effect on the eventual development of the 
child faced with extremely diflic ult c in umstames (Quinton and 
Rutter, h)8.'ih). Factors which offer the young person self- 
esteem. conlideme and independeme seem factins ditical to 
siKcess. If the aggressive tendeiu; • of some chile hen (<in be 
identilied in the verv early years it would seem expedient to look 
at our work with preschool children as it could he that a tins 
voungage thev are more responsive to adult intervention, C.larke 
and Clarke (1084) suggest that we need not rush to nitei\c|iie 
without delihc-aiion. bec ause tiie flexibility and resilience of the 
human organism do not decrease with age and, therefoi e, thei e is 

alwavsopportunitv for change. ■ , i. 

Onlv in the middle of the last centnry did there begin to he 
anv svsteniatic consideration given to causal tactors witlmi the 
environment for child hehaviour. I’reviously. the chile was 
deemed good or had from iiirtli; prevalent explanations being 
sought in hereclitarv or religious fatahsm. Simple reccaids .me 
punishments were the only iiidncemeiits cii cletei rents used n 
attempting c hange, There are now many explanations o c i cc c 
ac count fin' the hehaviour of cliildren. 



Some explanations for aggressive behaviour 

■\ wide range of exiilanatioiis has hc-eii offered for aggressue 
iiehaviom : c'lec or. food additives, diet, medical conditions and. ot 
course, previous experiencesef all Tornis, l liose mentioned here 
are those relating to the resiionses of a child which imn be. 
considered in a programme Tor c hange to be initiated by a school. 
These explanations .ire not disc i ete hut interrelated, so t hat iiioi c 
than one could be at the root of anv aggressive act perpetrated b\ 

anv one* e hild. , , . . 

A c hilcl using bullving tac tic s may not have attained the same 
stage of moral development as the others m his/her groui) 
(Kohlberg, U181), and attitudes c an vai \ greatly within an\ one 
age hand. Some c hildren mav have genuine diflicuhs n> unclc;r- 
stancling the view of otliers and, being unalile to empatln/e uitli 
the distress cl their peers, regard theii own teasing and taunting 

of them as just ■messing about', ,i.. t,.,. 

Mam bullies aiipear to expei leiic e little guilt or ss inpatlu foi 
tlieir vie tinis. I'nlike the grout) above, some cliildren lia\e <i c old 
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and calculating approach to their niisl)ehaviour and their intent 
to cause pain to others. Such children in ordinary schools may be 
receiving specialist help. 

It is common for some pupils, in my own experience, to 
reflect on and justify their actions solely from an egocentric 
stance; to hold a skewed perception of a confrontation so that 
their own contribution to a crisis goes unacknowledged. The 
inevitable punitive reactions of others are seen as erroneous, 
o\ei“haish or vindictive. In many cases, this does seem to l)e due 
to a genuine ignorance of their own part in the escalation of the 
crisis. 



A poor self-image, little confidence and feelings of hopeless- 
ness can result in some children failing to understand the effect of 
their behaviour on others. Pupils considering their own efforts to 
be irrelevant to their future success or failure are unlikely to make 
a determined effort to change (Kaplan, 1980). 

Knowing how to behave does not necessarily result in a 
successful execution of the behaviour. A volatile, impulsive 
response to a real or imagined threat or provocation ccmld stem 
from low self-value (Meichenbaum, 1977). There is a poor 
piognosis foi the success of a simple social skills programme for 
such children (Spence. 1983). I h< se candidates do not possess 
the prerecjuisite self-control and, therefore, an intermediary 
programme of relaxation may be necessary to slow such children 
down to a level where they can premeditate and predetermine 
their behaviour (Spivack and Shure, 1 974). 

There is a developmental pattern to aggressive behaviour, in 
the light of which, incidents need to be viewed. In the first years 
‘^88*^^ston with intent to hurt is rare: the pushing and snatching 
of toddlers is mainly for gain (Manning and Sluckin, 1984). Once 
the child has the cognitive ability to distinguish self from others, 
focused fear arises. At this stage they are able to understand that 
not only can they be harmed but that they themselves can harm 
others. Along with the first attempts to hurt and harm others, 
guilt, lemorse and conscience emerge. With increasing sociability 
there is a conelated increase in aggression. More interactions 
lesult in more conflicts. A hierarchv of dominance is established 
and even young children become aware of when to challenge and 
when to comply. A better command of language allows sc|uabbles 
to be settled without resort to physical violence and a developing 
intellect allow’s for both coping wath and avoiding conflict 
(Patterson and Ciuillon, 197fi). In adolescence, conflicts have a 
more abstract, less tangible source, involving status, obligations, 
rights, beliefs and trust. At this age a wader range of options is 
available and, whereas younger c hildren can only choose Ix^tw^een 
the hierarchy of dominance or playing alone, adolescents have 
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the intellectual and physical ability to draw upon this wider array 
of choices (Patterson and Guillon, 1976), 

The bullying child may select to offend, for whatever 
reason, from a large repertoire of behaviours (Claike, 1985). 

T here may be a well-established hal^it of acting in an aggressive 
manner. Past experiences may have coloured the peicepiions 
and attitudes of the child. T'he excitement of the conflict could 
have incited others to join in, so reinforcing the fun of an attack. 

It could be that the child has a restricted array of behaviours 
to choose from due to impoverished experience (Jamieson, 
1984). Aggression being the simplest and most accessible of 
behaviours is the one most readily chosen. I he individual, of 
whatever age, interacts in a complex manner with all aspects of 
the environment and from these transactions a repertoire of 
behaviour is formed. 

Regardless of the scope of behaviours at their disposal some 
children have a faulty deci.sion technique (Tversky and 
Kahnmann, 1974): a misreading or misinterpretation of the 
situation could be at fault; the problem-solving skills could be 
weak or the information-processing skills impaired; or there 
could be an inability to predict with accuracy the consequences 
of any behav iour (l)’Zurilla and C»oldf t ied, 1 97 1 ). Rat ely is thei e 
wanton purposeless aggression. Interestingly, vve are now’ begin- 
ning lo understand that there are rules and a structure to 
disruptive behaviour in schools. 

During puberty hormonal changes correspond to parallel 
emotional development, leading to a stage where there can be a 
severe lack of confidence and an increase in confusing moods 
and phases of regression. The difficulties of coming to terms 
with a new l>ody structure may be underestimated. Regressions 
in behavioural and emotional stability could prove confounding 
both for the young person and others alike. Most, however, 
gradually emerge throughout the teenage years as independent 
individuals, seeking out .their abilities, limitations and bounda- 
ries. There is not necessarily more aggressive behaviour among 
older pupils in sch(K)ls but, because of their greatei size and 
strength, it can be more effective and dangerous. 

Maturation implies independence. Young people are often 
given little autonomy and responsibility compared to that they 
take upon themselves in after-school hours when theii lives ma\ 
(losely mirror those of adults. This can encourage a sense of 
frustration and boredom. In addition, as children grow towards 
adulthood, the immediate influence of parents may decrease, to 
be replaced by stronger ties with their peer group. Young 
people often look towards their contemporaries for guidance 
and confirmation regarding (odes of behaviour as well as to 
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other role models, e.g. tliose jnomoied by (onimeire and the 
media. 



The role of society 

Is there a section of our society more prone to use aggression and 
aggiessive means than the culture of our sc hools accepts as the 
norm? U so, why should this he? Dunning cV c//. (1988) write on 
football hooligans; 

If our observations arc correc t there is a sj)ec ific aggressi\e 
masc uline style wliic h, in Britain at least, nowadays tends to 
he c haracteristic mainly of inales from partic ular sections of 
the lower working c lass. 

Dunning et al. stress that this is a partic ular de\ iant sub-group, an 
undei*-c lass, and that no genei ali/ation can he made about, what 
is lefened to in general terms as, the working class. Certain 
c harac teristics are noted, such as maintaining strong ties with an 
unusually wide i ange of kin, most of whom live in the innnediate 
locality. Therefore, the most salient emotional links are with 
otheis'likc* themsehcs, within a conmiunitN made up from an 
structurally similar groups. The result is a strong 
cohesive community with nanow social horizons and a hostile 
attitude to outsiders. 

Several studies have shown parenting practices to he highlv 
influential in controlling or encouraging aggressi\ e behaviour. 
Tow levels of supervision and monitoring of a c hilcTs whei e- 
ahouts can result in the earl\ soc ialization of the c hild oc c urring 
on the neighbourhood streets or further afield, where the voung 
child only has ec|ually young or slightly olcler role models 
(Dunning c/ c//., 1988), In addition, the adults in the communitv 
may have a positive attitude towards aggression, the young males 
being enc ou raged to ‘stand up for t hemsel ves' - physic al prowess, 
tor example, being more highly prized than the academic 
competenc e promoted by some sc bools. Klias ( 1 978) suggests that 
power has giaduallv been nansferieci o\er the centuiies to the 
police and the legal system, and that this collective monopolv 
protec ts the individuai from sudden attac k. Parents, theiefoie, 
should be able* to clc*mand that thc*ii offspring suppi c’ss aggi essi\e 
impulses because, in a situation of law and oiclei , those impulses 
are redundant. 1 he result is that we now experience guilt it we 
transgress and behave in a violent manner. Some parents, 
however, do not train their children lo suppress their aggressive 
impulses, perhaps because they live in c omniunitic's where law 
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and order are not as nmdi in evidence. In some ot the mote 
inipoverislied communities, the most vulnerable hmulies aie 
scapegoated and bullied bv the more robust, and tins is evident m 
the case studies of Michael and .\ndrew presented m (-hapter 10 
nuimini^ et «/. (1988) propose that there are two ditteient 
response patterns to the aggression of children; the response o 
families with a non-positive attitude to aggression being dittei- 
ent from the response of families with a positive attitude to 

aggression. 

Responses made to aggression b\ taniilies with a iion-positive 
attitude to aggression indude; 

• restraint on am overt expression ot aggression, 

• it inav be pushed behind the scenes or channelled into other 

• a high level of guilt and remorse mav be im ideated bv others: 

• it ni'av he detlet ted legitimately by playing sport or enlisting m 

llieannv; . , 

• inielU’clual ami atadeniu (lualiiies arc pn/.cd (over, oi as 

as, |)hysi(al strength); 

Responses made to aggression by tamilies with a positive attitude 
to aggression iiu hide: 



# 



little restraint on any overt e\i)ression of aggression; 

a public (lisi)lay ot strength may he sought; 

permission might he given by adults; 

there is little guilt or remorse; 

legitimate inodes are considered too tame; 

street c reclibility is essential lor community kudos. 



From iiiv own experience 1 would suggest that even within an 
aggressive culture there are rules and refl ations. Anyone 
overstepping the mark earns a derogatory label siuh as iintui 
and group disaiiim.val. Rather than making a simplistic judge- 
ment ot su( h hehaviour. it is ne( essary to view it in the uintext in 
whidi it ()( ( 111 s. I hese voung iieojile iii.iy be sewerelv resti u ted m 
,h,ir options - thev mav not be faced with Iree-lloatmg moi. 
choices which ( an be taken outside ol their limited expn ^ 

is no mean a( hievcnient foi siu h jiupils to straddle the tw( 

cultures oi home and SC bool. . 

For a further explanation ol aggressive attitudes m siiinc 
voung peoi)l(‘, we must look to the heritage ol mdustrv to exi>lam 
an admiration of phvsiial strength and pniwess. Muscle powei 
was needed to gain and maintain most employment in the not 
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distant past, whereas weakness led to the inevitable loss of job and 
livelihood and crippling medical bills. It was essential to be strong 
lor the survival of self and dependents. In most industrial areas, 
there is much less manual work now, but those cultural values 
remain and continue to be transmitted without anv awareness of 
their original purpose, so all that remains is an overemphasis on 
masculine strength (Taylor, 1979). Kudos is gained by adisplavof 
physical power over those who are weaker. ' 

Is there perhaps some imbalance in the structure of our 
-society which encourages aggressive behaviour? Fitzgerald ( 1 980) 
states that ‘No society can at one and the same time hold out a 
common goal to all its members and block off access to the 
achiexement of that goal and not expect problems.’ The ethno- 
graphic studies of Coffield et al. (1981, 1986) are extremely 
enlightening, for they give a vivid picture of how it feels to be 
pushed to the margins of our affluent society. It must be stressed, 
however, that there is no suggestion that bullying is a prerogative 
(>f the poor and disadvantaged. Some of the more distressing and 

< amaging cases 1 have come across have been among pupils with 
advantaged, in some cases privileged, backgrounds. Donnie (see 
Uiaptcr 10) came from a privileged family background where 

< oininance over others was condonecl, even encouraged. Rullving 
IS not the product of status deprivation or financial disadvantage 
alone- t hat would be a myopic stance to adopt. None of thestudies 
(luoted have inferred that such factors are anything but contribu- 
tory to the problem of violence in our society! 



Gender differences 

If a difference w’as discernible in the behaviour and relationships 
between boys and girls from a very early age. this might offer 
support to the theory of some degree of prenatal influence. 
VV hether this is the case or not, any differences found in the social 
)t‘ ia\ lout of boys and girls would offer valuable insights into the 
more covert behaviour of bullying. 

1 he previous discussion emphasized the part society perhaps 
plays in elidting aggressive behaviour from voting boys and 
youths. Ihere does seem to be a differetu e' in the bullying 
beha\ lourof girls and boys -git Is resort to physical aggression less 
often than boys, instead prefeMing social exclusion or malicious 
rumour (Roland. 1988). Many girls, both perpetrator and victim, 

do not consider this to be bullying even when it causescotisiderable 

(1st less. The less freciuent physical attacks by girls dcr attract 
dispioportionatc attention compared to l)oys, as does any violent 
crime, presumably as it contravenes current social expectations. 
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'I'he popular viewpoint that there may he a coml)ination ot 
both inherited and learned inlluences which result in the dif fei ing 
behaviour of boys and girls, is supported by Hinde(1988): 

The answer to the question of the ontogeny ot gender 
differences lies partly at the biological level in the prenatal 
influences of maternal and infant hormones and partly at the 
social level in the effects ot cultural and socialization influ- 
ences. 

It is the view of Hinde that the biological influences are tar 
outweighed by the sociocultural structure -the norms, values and 
institutions of society. Human behaviour is almost infinitely 
malleable and there is no evidence to show other than that males 
and femalesare ecpially able t(; be influenced by cultural pressures. 

In an attempt to discern how much of the behaviour of young 
children is socially induced, observers in one study were asked to 
identify toddlers as boys or girls by their behaviour alone, for al 
were wearing snowsuits (Conchy and Ross, 1985). Ibis pio\ec 
impossible, but when told the gender of each child, stereotyped 
labels for play and Irehaviour were assigned to the children by the 

observers. In a different study , newborns were shown to observers 

from behind a screen. I hose named as boys were immediately 
described by the observers as robust and strong, those named as 
girls were described as gentle and having fine features (Rubin ct ah 
1974). 

Such stereotyping must start at birth, for it is not socially 
acceptable to refer to a baby as ‘it’; therefore, once named, society 
colludes with the labelling. There is more pressure on a boy to be 
tough than on a girl not to be a tomboy, and fathers hare been 
found to be more Ixristerous and robust in playing with their baby 
sons than they are with their daughters (Maccoby and Jacklin. 

1 980b). The higher incidence of \erbal and physical aggression in 
boys has been noted as early as the second year and is thought to be 
one of the most established gender differences (Maccolty and 
lacklin, 1980b), and it is common to most cultures worldwide 
(Whiting and Whiting, 1975). Maccoby and Jacklin (1980b) 
suggest ihat boys may perhaps Ik* more biologically prepared to 
learn dominance, competitiveness and aggression, whereas girls 
may be more receptive to training in inhibition. This hypothesis is. 
however, < hallengcd by Tieger ( 1 980). 

Relationship differences between boys and girls 

By looking for gender differences in friendshi]> ])atterns it niay be 
possible to gain insights into the dif fering methods of bullying 
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used by boys and girls. The traditional hypothesis is that the 
ft iendships and relationships of hoys differ from those of girls in 
fundamental and observable ways. Boys are considered to be 
[n iinarily interested in objet is and theit' manipulation, and their 
friendships are (onsidered to bespread wider than those of girls, 
(firls show a prefeieiue for the more intense twosome, or even a 
group of three or four, but if there are more than two at anv one 
time one girl, almost t ertainly. will be on the peripher\ (Douvan 
and Adelson, Hlbbj. Casual playground observations show that 
bo\ s play team games more than girls and often commandeer the 
largest play at ea foi their game, pushing small groups of girls and 
the less robust boys to the periphery. Iwen a( loss <. ultures, boys of 
prnnary age play more often in gangs than girls (Omark W uL. 
1973); it would be interesting to know whether this is so in 
1 ultines where there is no heritage of team sport. 

It may be that boys need the suppoi t of the group in their 
<|uest for adventures and escapades, or for support in a (ollabora*- 
live bid to usurp adult authority. Rubin (I9S0) refers to the 
reminisc eiu es of B. F. Skinner, who enjoved the traditional 
games of gangs of young lads eveiywhere, i.e. ringing the 
doorbells of neighbours and then nmning of f , oi pulling string 
taut across pallis to iiip up pedestiians. Such pianks were, 
ac c ()i ding to Skinner, (ie\ ised and executed in an atmosphei e of 
conspirac y and close companionship. I suspec t girls make less of 
»m c)\eil gioup bid to clef\ aulhorit\. Bovs are thought to 
emphasize the hieiarehy of ciominanc e within their group moie 
than girls who pei haps stress intimac y and otliei alTec live aspects 
in relationships. Perhaps from a young age boys learn the skills of 
gcUting along in a large gioup but are less profic ient than girls in 
developing and sustaining intimate relationships. The smaller, 
moi e exc lusive groupings of girls may elic it more commitment 
than boys. Bv definition, girls' friendship patterns arc* more 
intimate by simple \irt\ie of fac t that thev are smaller (Maccobv 
and jac klin, 1973). 

(tills appear to make fc*wc*r nc*w friends, show a preference^ 
fc)i shaiing with their friends and maintain a stronger bounclat'v 
betwc*en tliose they legaicl as c lose friends and others, than do 
boys. The looser f riendsliips are more t ioublc*-f ree; the c loser the 
rc^lationship the inoir conflict occuis (.Shapiro, 19()7). It is 
interesting to watc h c hildren at playtime* in sc hools; the girls sc*em 
to sc*ek out their panic ular f i iend. whc*t c*as the* bovs i ush around 
looking for anyone with a football! 

Research on bullying suggests that l)o\s sc*ek powcT and 
cloininance, wheieas gills need a sense of affirmation and 
affiliation, a feelingof belonging and a shared intimac v expressed 
in exchanging confidences and gossip (Roland, in prep.). 
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Clon.na.isons have l)cen made l>etueen the triendship of nvo 
%<>uiitr tril ls and a love attair (l.ever. 1976). teenagt gn ^ ’"‘6 | 

iiaiuls. keep in (onstant eontaet by telephone, copy details ol eac h 

others dress, hairstvle and inusiad taste, write notes toeach other 

in class and openlv show mutual anection. l liis need tor mtmiacv 
is manifest in hullving: bullies either exclude the targeted gn 
from the intimate grou)) or. by use ot malicious gossip, they try to 
prove that whereas they are ai ceiitahle. the discredited vu tiiii is 
not. riiis tvpc of ploy can he executed with the skill ot an aim> 

ireneral on manoeuvres. • i 

1 his hvpothesis - that hoys enjoy a more extensive t ranie to 
their friendships, whereas girls iireter tewer hut more mtmiate 
relationships -does not go unchallenged (Bigelow and l.a (.aipa. 
1980). It would seem, however, that resean h siiec die to hullymg 
does support the hviiothesis to some degree. Roland (m pre)).) 
proposes that girls who bully may have had a poor relationship 
with their mothers; long standing situation (>t (>w prnnais 
afliliatioii will create a motive system within the child whuh will 
iiu l ease the need for secondary afliliatioii in ( lass. 

Bovs who use iihvsical aggression are ( oiisidei ed by many to 
he motielling the hehavioui of signilitant others oi perhaiis 
siiiipK using this method of interac tion because they have not 
been taught that it is sociallv unaceeptahle. 

It is not suggested hv am theorist that either hovs or girls use 
one or other teclmitiue ex( lusivelv. onlv that there do 
gender differem es regarding the preferred metliou oi bulb mg. 
wide h iiiav rellec t a possible diff erenc e in frieiulslnp oehaviour. 
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Pocket Money 

\ (an’t explain what Iiappeiis to niy ( ash.* 

I t an. but ( an‘t - not to my Mmn and Dad. 

‘(tive us ten pee or get another hash’ - 

I hat s where it goes. And though tlieir (ptcstiotis crash 
Like blows, and though thev’re getting mad. 

I can’t explain what happens to iny cash; 

I low can 1 tell the truth? I just rehash 
Old lies. The others have and I’m the had: 

‘C'fi\ e us ten pee or get another bash.' 

‘For dinner Dad? . . .Just sausages and mash.’ 

‘ That shouldn’t make you broke by Wednesday, lad.’ 

I can’t explain. What happens to my cash - 

My friends all help themselves, I get the ash 
Of fags I buy and give, get none. ‘ Too bad. 

(live us ten pee or get another bash. 

For being \Ou.’ And still I feel the thrash 
Ofstrongcr. firmer hands than mine. 'Fhe sad 
Disgust of living like a piece of trash. 

f tan t explain what happens to my cash. 

‘(iive us ten pee or get another l)ash.’ 

Mi( k (fowar ( 198G) 

K\en though the reseat eh on bullying is sparse, certain character- 
istii s are now emerging whi( h indic.ate the predisposition of some 
thildien to the lisk of f>eing f)ullied. Ihis does not, however, 
explain w hy any child at all should be at risk, nor why, throughout 
history, vulnerable individuals, ( onimunities and nations have 
been bullied by the more powerful. It is sometimes difficult for 
adults to appre(iate the distressing effect name-calling and 
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scapegoating can liave on a young victim. We may he guilty of 
being clismissi\e tor, as adults, we may fail to understand die 
terror of the unknown which may be confronting a child bullied 
in this way. We have the advantage of an understanding, a factual 
knowledge and accumulated experience: a child may be left 
confused and terrified by verbal threats and provocation. 



Scapegoating and labelling 

The historical perspective on the phenomenon of scapegoating 
suggests that in biblical Judea a goat would lx? invested with all the 
sins of the community and then driven out. I his is probably the 
origin of the word ‘scapegoat’. I he C^reeks in Asia Minor in the 
sixth century are thought to have practised choosing an uglv or 
deformed person to take on the evils afflicting the conmuiniiy. 
This unforiunaie wonkl he fed, beaten and then burnt to death 
(Frazer, 1923). 

Name-calling also has roots in anthropology. Fhe power of 
labelling may be seen in the historical and prehistorical tradition 
of word magic: ‘The name of a thing or a group of things is its 
soul; to know their names is to have power over their souls’ 
(Malinowski, 1923). Other writers have note<l the intrinsic power 
of names. Frazer (1923) wrote: ‘A name can onl\ be given by one 
who has power invested in him, and that knowing the name gives 
one power over an object or person. Later writers siu h as 
Goffman (1908) suggest that ‘A man wiihoui a name has no 
existeme.’ 

['he power of name-calling was no doubt intensified hv 
nicknames being associated with Old Nick, the devil. Name- 
calling in bullying often draws upon non-human names sii< h as 
wimp, louse, pig, plus colourful local variations. I his is an 
effective way of dehumanizing the victim, thus asstiaging any 
guilt and giving permission fot' the process to continue once it is 
outside the human context. It may he a contributory factor in the 
esc alation of some incidents of bullying to a dangerous level. 

Names and labels are necessarv. d'hev are the most 
economical way of knowing and defining, naming being the 
demarcation process set clown by soc iety. Without labels we would 
be swamped by a mvriad of anomalous charac teristic s to remem- 
ber. We ourselves are named to define our inclusion in or 
exc lusion from families, localities and nationalities, among other 
things. Maladaptive labelling, however, as in the name-calling in 
bullying, is used lo exclude a child from tlie group. One 
sociological perspec tive would suggest that it is perhaps necessary 
for soc iety to scapegoat some members in ordei to better define 
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the boundaries of ‘normality': the sane from tlie mentally ill, the 
eriminal lioni the law abiding, the able from the handicapped. In 
his iiiHuential book I'hr Mytff of Mental Illness, S/asz (19()1) 
proposes that we use labels in an insidious w ay to enable ns to( ope 
l)etter with issues of great diffic ulty: 

Our adversaries are not demons. wit( lies, fate or mental 
illnesN. \Vc have no enemy whom we can fight, exorcise or 
dispel by ‘c ure'. What wc‘ do ha\e are problems in living . . . 
mental illness is a m) th whose function it is to disguise, thus 
render more palatable the bitter pill and moral conflicts in 
human relations. 

A psyc hoanaU tical exj)lanati(3n of sc apegoaling and labelling 
is that it is a ])ioje( tive process of transferring the unacc e])table 
aspc‘( Is of Oin own personality. whi( h are normally repressed, on 
to anothei who is more vulnerable and who displavs mote overtlv 
those \cry same c haracteristics (Klein, 194()). The word stigma 
originates f rom the tattoo worn bv those Ch eeks who were eitliei 
(fevoted followers of the gods or, converselv, 1)\ those who were 
slaves and known criminals. Once a child is stiginati/ed by tlie 
nanie-c ailing of others, the verbal label would apj)ear to be no less 
durable. (4iilclren report that name-calling is one of the most 
distressing and aggravating attac ks they can suffer and the case 
audies presented in Chapter 10 show how potent a form of abuse 
this c an l>ec ome. 

Our suspicions, fears and prejudices are most strong when 
we encounter a stranger, someone different who we have not 
previously experienced: 

For the most part we do not first sc‘e and ihen define*, we 
define and then see. In the great, blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion of the outer world, we pic k out what c)ui cultine has 
alrc'ady defined foi us and we tend to pei ceive tliat whic h we 
ha\e pic ked out in the form >ierec>tyj3ecl for us l)y our 
culture. (Lij)pman, 19212) 

I he power of abusive name-calling is noted lalei in this c ha])ler in 
the context of rac ial abuse among ( hilclren. 

Our librai v of stereotypes lias been built up for us even 
before our birth from the hc'iitage of opinions held h\ enn 
parents and tiansmitted to us in the form of nursery rhymes, 
nnlhs and legends as well as direct connaent. We inherit our 
prejudic es from our ancestors. We have readv-macle template's in 
whic h to lit our nc*w c’xjiei ienc c’s and thc'se determine out 
tolerance levels (Cioffman, I9f>8). (ioffman offers what he 
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believes to l>e the template held ot young 

voutiK. married, white, urban, northern, heterosexual Protestant 
father of college educatit>n. f ully employed, of good complexion, 
weight, height and a recent record m sports . 1 his, he claims, 
the perspective all look out from. Many young men must harbour 
feel ngs of inadequacy and failure. There do seem to he mdi- 
cmion^ that nianv^if those who bully feel that they fit their own 
accepted social template - they are confident and poweihtl 
whelias the victims do not. Goffman notes that once the vict n t„ 
be stigmatized has been chosen, that person rapidly beet me. 
isolated and. therefore, unprotected and even more vulneiahle. 

It is not vet clear whether bullying children seek out those 
who have a ‘stigma' or mark, such as red hair, glasses, a stammei 
or other noticeable feature. The wider literature would suggest 
that possibly less venom is directed towards those who aie un.dd. 
to do anvthing about their so-called 'stigma (e.g^ those with an 
obvious physical disability) as opposed to those 
the attacker, can (e.g. obesity or poor coordination and 
clumsiness) (Goffman. 1968). I suspect that the 
for reasons other than obvious physical featuits It , 
identified, the red hair or glasses become easy taigets toi 
provocation and harassment. The case study of John 
confident gregarious boy was able to overcome a des lant physical 

feature (see Ghapter 10). 



The process of labelling 

T, e,„l, a„.l <l.a„g« in any one <li«;i|.ljnc- often ^ 

swell iclimateof opinion, til severalothet aicas. 1 he stu y 

phenomenon of labelling emerged from various ' 

t-ineouslv; anthropology, sociology, psychology and the law. 

antcing cuhers. The catalyst grciup cifhibelling thecirists. ircinic al y 

given dtat label and so falling foul of their own P 

Lrwarcl the view that allotting a label to a person o. an esen 
cendd have c cmiplicated and far-reac lung repercussions. 1 he 
re!,ctic.n of the trn get person to the label in itself could have a 
more profound ef fect than the initial cause. It becomes a P'|>‘ ^ 
;,f social reaction and interaction, 

takes creates secondary problems (Becker. l.MG). ‘ . 

variable is the social audience and not the individual actoi 

(KiiksoiOierJ pnicess of labelling is considered by 

theorists such as l.emert (1967) to take the form of a clownwaid 
spiral which takes place in stages; 
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1 . Initially, the target child displays factors perceived suhyec- 
tively by others as being removed from the norm. 

2. Having been identified, the factors are commented on un- 
favourably. 

3. The subject is now more aware of these characteristics causing 
the adverse comments and, subsequently, tension and anxiety 
result in them becoming emphasized. 

4. The subject is punished by the labellers for the unacceptable 
characteristics or behaviours. 

5. The behaviours intensify and the punishment increases. 

6. The subject accepts and begins to believe in the label with a 
resulting lowering of self-confidence and -esteem. 

7. 1 he subject is isolated and vulnerable and unable to call on 
support from others and fully accepts the role which has been 
allocated to him/her. 

1 he case study of Mark, w'ho was given the name ‘ The Martian’ 
because of his uncoordinated movements, shows how devastating 
the effect can be on an already vulnerable child. 

Hargreaves (1967) suggests that there are four conditions 
which determine whether or not the child accepts the labelling; 
die frequency of the labelling, whether or not those doing the 
labelling aie perceived as significant to the labelled, the support 
those allocating the lal>el have in the group, class, school or street, 
and whether or not the labelling has been done publicly. If these 
conditions are present, the label is more likely to be accepted and, 
Hargreaves proposes, can come to engulf the pei son. The target 
child has only three options; to conform so the lal>el cannot apply, 
to use a stiiitegy to try to neutralize the situation, or to accept the 
label as part of their identity. 

inru\ labelling does not go unchallenged (Ackers, 

1968). Labels in themselves, it is argued, cannot create deviant 
behaviour. Attention must not be detracted from those features 
which caused the behavioui* to emerge and which drew the 
unwanted attention in the first p?ace. In removing the label we are 
only taking the first step in remedial action. As with Mark, 
removing the label ‘Martian’ was only the first step in the remedial 
programme. Other strategies were required to be implemented 
befoie he was able to integrate fully within the group. 

I he power of identification and labelling can begin in the 
very early years and have both long-term, perhaps permanent 
and pervasive effects. In the early days of toddler rough-and^ 
tumble play fights, children learn how to function in the group, 
who they can challenge and who can challenge them - those who 
cannot cope are quickly identified, pushed to the side lines, and if 
they are unable to change their low status, they run the risk of 
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being allocated the role of victim and are thus isolated. Once 
self-confidence is lost it is difficult to regain. 

The labelling of a. vulnerable child may escalate the situation 
in another way. The first attack on the child may perhaps be over 
very quickly, the bully moving on and forgetting the incident. If 
others observed the attack, whether it be verbal or physical, they 
themselves are able to allocate the label and role to the victim so 
that a general and diffuse bullying situation arises which can last 
for several years without there being any leader. The victim, 
unfortunately, continues to be the butt of low-key punches, kicks 
and jokes. 

It is critical that such patterns of escalation are observed and 
identified by staff so that the sequence may be broken in the initial 
stages. As with all aggressive and disruptive behaviour, the key 
skill lies in recognizing the critical moment to intervene (Pik, 
1981), 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the labelling of the power- 
less by the powerful occurs in a variety of contexts: world politics, 
the Judicial system ( l ult, 1981) and the classroom, where the 
teacher labels a pupil disruptive or deviant, I he greatest danger, 
perhaps, is that we need to be sure we know where our own social 
ideals, ambitions and values lie, We need to be able to recognize 
our own prejudices and biases and we need to be able to iclentif y 
our own perspective l)ecause, once initiated, by accident ()i intent, 
there would appear to be an inevitable escalation of the situation. 



Racial bullying 

Those children who perhaps receive most labelling in society are 
those who are identified l>y their race as being different from the 
majority. Racism is too complex an issue to be subsumecl under 
the heading of bullying, to be mentioned as a mere insertion, but 
it is pertinent because it most often takes th.e form of bullying — be 
it social, psychological or physical in nature. An example of play- 
ground bullying is given by a child in a middle school in Norwich. 

rbey are bullies and there are about hve or six in my class 
only and at playtime there are many bullies from other 
( lasses, Fhey kick me and call me ‘black’, ‘chocolate’, because 
of my (olour and they don’t like us because wc* are Indian, 
(Akhtarand Sironach, 198b) 

'rhis quiet erosion of identity and self-esteem by respectable 
whiles, it is suggested, begins as early as 4 years of age, Kureishi 
(1986), who wrote the b(K)k which was made into the popular film 
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ot the same name. My Beautijul Ijiunderette, writes: i reckoned 
that at least every day si me 1 was five yeais old, I had been racially 
abused.’ 

One of the most hurtful and damaging, yet most used and 
pervasive forms of racism, is name-calling. A 17-year-old girl 
describes the pain: 'I think it’s worse than being hurt physically, 
because physical hurt heals c|uicker than being called names’ 
(Ciohn, 19S7). Name-calling is more difficult to spot and check 
than physical fnillying. Perhaps we do not take it seriously 
enough? Children are told to ignore it and to shrug it off. Davey 
(198:^) des< ribes how children are attrac ted to name-calling as a 
provocative tool: 

the cc)nvenieiue of ethnic classification will prove irresistible 
tools fc)r children in their attempts to oixler and simplify 
their social world, unless there is a considered and coordi- 
nated drive to introduce them to the potential fluidity and 
interdependence of human groups and to pre^mote inter- 
group acc eptanc e and friendsliip. 

Allport (1954) wrote of ‘labels of primary potency’, which 
refer to physical features and, once adopted, tend to jnevent anv 
alternative or cross-classification. In one group of 18- to 17-vear- 
olds, it was found that over half the name-calling that occurred 
referred to racist names and that over ()0 different abusive rac:ial 
terms were used - the under- 18s used over 40. The next highest 
category for the older group was 1 1 names for sex- and 
gender-based name-calling, llie clanger has long been recog- 
nized ((iohn, 1987): 

Words which are highly charged with emotion, taboo or 
distaste, do not only reflect the culture which uses ihetn. 
4 hey teach and perpetuate the attitudes whic h c reated them. 
(Schultz, 1975) 

;\ survey ot the attitude’s of c hildren showed that blac k, 
Indian and white c hildren all wished to be white, but that in play 
situations they c hose playmates according to their gender and 
that this was the prime refet enc e over colour. 44iere was a strong 
bias towards own race group, which was higher in the home 
emit onment tlum in the sc hool c lass oi plavground. The parents 
of all groups felt bewildered by the issue of discrimination and 
looked to the schools for advice, expertise and help (l)a\ey, 
1988). Perhaps sc hools can encourage multi-ethnic groupings by 
offering coopeiative aiK^ pi oM^’in-solving learning situations 
whic h demand mutual de|)endencx . 
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It is of interest to note the responses of headteachers to 
requests from parents for help with this pi'oblem. Fhev paiallel 
exactly the common response for recpiests tor help with other 
• bullying situations: 

rhere is no pioblem in the school. 

d'here may be a problem l)ut it is not a racial prol)lem. 

'Hie parents and children are over-reacting (Akhtar and 

Stronach, 1986). 

All children and patents in this study felt tliat there was a 
serious problem. It is possible that one ot the ke\ tctctois 
perpetuating the problem is the conflicting and vague expecta- 
tions we hold of these children. On the one hand, they may be 
regarded as colourful and exotic, yet on the other, they may be 
expected to hold the same values and to behave as middle-class 
whites. The educational and influential political systems, at both 
the national and local le\els, still rely hea\ilv on the \ie\NS of 
highly educated, sutcessful middle-class whites. Black child ten 
and tlieir parents are outside this framework, without any direct 
access to make their views known. Even where die black com- 
munity has representation on committees, it is of interest to note 
how little shift in actual power has taken jilace and that ccnisul- 
taticin alone could lead to further trust raticin (C^ibson, 1987). As 
with other disadvantaged groups, goals are offered but nobody is 
able to identify the path to take to achieve them (loinlmson. 
1987). Schools alone cannc)t combat racism. It must be seen in the 
full political context. Sc:hoolsc an, however, escalate or de-escalate 
the situation bv the attitudes and j)ractices at work witliin the 
sc hool. One tutorial lesson a week will c hange little; it is the qtudity 
of all daily interac tions throughout the school day winc h will be 
influential in bringing about a more positive situation. Soc lal 
attitudes are man-made, they are the result of schooling in 
prejudic e; dierefore. if a positive attitude is presented through- 
out all aspec ts of the sc hool day, then some inroads c an be mac e to 
counteract the current situation which appears to be chai- 
acieri/ed bv an uncomplaining acceptance tlial j)rejudice is a 
widespread' and commonplace feature of contemporary life in 
Britain. 



1 he crux of the matter is that there is an iinplic t c onsensiis in 
our soc ietv as to w here tlie various groups stand m the orcler 
of things! It is irom within this consensu perspective 
children learn to notice group differences and how to 
evaluate. (Davey, 1988) 
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Clumsy children 

One group of children identified by Olweus (1978) as being at 
high risk of becoming victims were found to be lx>ys with 
coordination problems. Only in recent years have the emotional 
and social problems of these children been more widely identified 
and appreciated. I he emphasis of the earlier work lay in the 
effect such difficulties had on academic progress. 

This is not an uncommon problem: McKinley and Gordon 
(1980) estimate that approximately 1 in 25 boys experience these 
difficulties, although far fewer girls have f)een identified (see also 
Laszloand Bairstow', 1985). Olweus (1978) noted that 75 percent 
of the boys he identified as victims had coordination problems. 
I he problem has l>een severely underestimated because these 
children often do not appear ‘clumsy’; in fact, almost without 
exception, the coordination problems of those children I have 
worked with, were not considered to be of major concern by their 
teachers. Rather, it was the secondary social and emotional 
problems which were the cause of referral. Both Michael and 
Mark had such problems which did not figure prominently in 
their initial referral, although they were most pertinent to the 
bullyiiig. There are frequently so many interrelated problems 
that it is far easier to spot a clumsy child once one is familiar with 
the syndrome than to describe one in print. 

1 here are usually fine motor control problems in evidence 
when the child is writing, drawing, sewing or gripping a pencil. 
C^ross motor skills such as running, throwing and catching are 
often impaired. The child will most probably have an unusual 
gait. There is usually a confusing and Jagged profile of perform- 
ance skills; the one child perhaps being able to throw but not 
catch. 1 he one area in which these children often fail is when two 
or more movements need to be amalgamated and synchronized 
as in riding a bike or swimming. In such skills, the upper and 
lower parts of the body arc involved in opposing movements. 

I he most subtle and possibly influential process which is 
frequently affected is that of perception, tlie prcKess that links the 
eyes and the i>rain. Perception affects balance and it is < ominon 
for these children to become fearful once their feet are off the 
ground. I he clumsy c hild appears to have difficulty in building 
up a memory of tactile skills, The hands or feet need to l>e in sight 
all the time ;m ac tion is being executed, e.g, biu kling shoes, 
buttoning a coat, combing hair or climbing stairs. There is an 
over-ieliaiicc on vision, which in itself causes problems such as 
over-balancing and slow speed of performance; also, as mirror 
images in themselves cause problems, tasks such as cleaning teeth 
can seem quite complicated. 
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When we realize that other, seemingly unrelated, skills are 
often affected - such as sequencing and the organization of 
actions; that there may be enunciation difficulties, and intermit- 
tent hearing loss, perhaps resulting in specific learning diffi- 
culties - then it becomes abundantly clear that many of these 
children suffer numerous and pervasive hidden problems. If 
their difficulties remain unidentified they can be confusing and 
frustrating to teach. Most often they are urged by parents and 
teachers alike to try harder, yet their problems are such that 
without specific help, by trying harder they just make matters 
worse by exaggerating an incorrect action. The effort these 
children need to put into their school day may make them 
over-tired and irritable. The constant urging to work harder and 
faster can make them tense and anxious. I'hey may, on the other 
hand, choose to wuhdraw. 

Once the clumsy child enters his/her peer group as a 
toddler, social difficulties may arise when the other children 
rush round on their bikes or, in later years, go swimming and 
play team games. The slow, uncoordinated child may be pushed 
to one side, never chosen in a game, or left alone while the 
others play. If the child has confidence and determination the 
social repercussions will be minimal. If, for whatever reason, the 
child lacks confidence, he/she may become solitary, later 
perhaps preferring books, computers, videos or hobbies to 
attempting friendships. These interests frequently become an 
obsession, since being occupied with solitary pursuits, they avoid 
risking the rebuffs, taunting and bullying of their peers. Sadly, 
clumsy children do appear to have mannerisms which encou- 
rage bullying and the jibes and nicknames of the group, as was 
the case with Mark, who was called ‘The Martian’. This is often 
due to the presence of attendant movements. For example, 
while writing with one hand the fingers of the other may move 
or there may be very slight but noticeable body movements 
when the child is excited. All these are due to the child being 
unable to make totally discrete movements with just one part of 
the body. 

Once identified, there are programmes available to support 
these children, but the most crucial parameter is the confidence 
ot the chdd. Compensatory success not only raises the self- 
esteem of these children but improves their status within their 
peer group. There may well be one area of sport in which they 
can succeed; with practice and confidence, swimming is often 
such a sport l)ecause the water supports the IxKiy. If a skill can 
be found and sensitive encouragement offered, the foundations 
can be laid for the development of friendships and group 
acceptance. 
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52 Bullies aud victims in schools 
Victimology 

One ot the reasons why it has been difficult to help victims of 
bullying is that there is little information available to those who 
wish to help the victims. An immense volume of literature has 
accrued alx)ut crime and criminology but we still know relatively 
little about the criminal and far less about the victims of crime. 
'The National Crime Commission Report (1967) stated ‘One of 
the most neglected subjects in the studv of crime is it’s victims.’ As 
long ago as 1948, von Hentig drew attention to this other side of 
the established school of criminology, but as recentlv as 1981, 
H award noted that after half a century of concern shown 
exclusively for the criminal, at last some degree of interest is being 
directed towards the victims, d'here is a theory that the relation- 
ship between the perpetrator of the crime and the victim is more 
intricate than previously thought. This may be true in face-to- 
face crime. In a study of rape victims it was found that the 
discriminating factor between those attacked and those who were 
not was the submissi\e posture and deportment of the young 
women who were raped (Nelson and Menachem, 1973). It would 
seem that the attitiule of the victim of a crime immediately prior 
to attack isot crucial importance, 'fhere are perhaps a few critical 
seconds when everything hangs in the balance, when the victims 
may ward off or precipitate the crime by their actions. Schafer 
(1977) writes: 

Crime is not only an individual act, but also a social 
phenomenon. It is far from truethat allcrimes‘happen’to be 
committed; often the victim’s negligence, precipitative 
action, or provocation contributes to a genesis or perform- 
ance of a c rime. 



1 his emphasis could be open to misinterpretation in the case 
of c hild vie tints. There are, without doubt, those who appear to 
pro\ oke attac:k from others, and such children mav be in greater 
need of our help than would perhaps first appear, but most 
vic tims of bullying are passive vic tims (C)lweus, 1978). As adults 
we may perhaps need to be more responsible for taking the 
preventative ac tions advocated by the police to protect ourselves, 
but we cannot c'xpcxt the most vulnerable of Out children to be 
able to work out tor themselves how to avoid attack if we have not 
first taught them exactly how this is done and ensured that they 
are able to cope. If there are a tew critical seconds when the' 
posture, verbal and non-verbal signals may initiate or deflec t an 
attac k, it must be our responsil)ility as adults, pat cuts or teac hers. 
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to offer this infoniiation and traiiiing to those young people at 
risk. 



Emotional effects 

The victim of a l)ullving situation may liave been subjected to a 

number of attacks of unknown intensity over a prolonged pet tod. 

hi amsc^mence. thev may be suffering from a se.ise of degra- 
d ition Inuniliatioti and shame, in addition to intense anget and 
e The victims rarelv seek help from adults or their peers. 

,l,e ve»s,.ns wl.v .hi, .oul.l he h.,ve » Iv ee. 
mentioned The cognitive changes winch seem to take place 
manv victims of bullying perhaps need 

beLdn to believe in the abusive name-calling, thinking peihaps 
tlS n'une! such as ‘babv\ •wimp and -idiof must be true, foi 
otherwise thev would have been able to cope with the 
Their inabilitv to cope proves that they are inferior. .\ gradual bit 
nei vLive erosion of self-esteem takes place. As tbev are ashamed 
of being so unpopular, in their own eyes, ami of not ‘J. ’ 

c one tlmv inav well become more adept at biding their sutfei mg 
so that thistoocould be a reason why bullying appears 
for 1 verv long time unless checked. It is too painful to admit that 
Imels bouom oi .lie social heap a, id so verv 
ureter to keep their distress to themselves. Although the 
fusion and complescitv of the emotional turmoi o the vu 'iins <>t 
crime is becoming better understood, victims of bullying m ho 
oanstill find themselves, with the best of 

intense interrogation bv parent or teacher and (aided, pc 
suaded or demanded to (lisclose embarrassing or even dangei ous 

information on the spot. i ,,il, iiur Ivis been 

The emotional reaction to a crisis such as bulbing has 

described variously. 

Ciisis reaction refers to tbe state of upset persons in crisis are 

undergoing; feelings of helplessness. madcHiuai \. ( onf UMO'tj 

interpersonal relaluniships. (llalpeni. 19/3) 

lowered self esteem and •' 

loweriniToi school learnin|r. (hcwiscZ///., 19/.M 

\ ( l isis is seen as a period ot psv( hologi. al (hs(K,uilibriinn m 
the face of a hazard event which can neither be escaped noi 
solved with the custoniaiN problem solving lesoimc.. 

((Miplan. 19ivl) 
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In mem years it lias hecii recognized that mental trueltv t an be 
as damaging as physical abuse; an example being the current 
recognition of Ixnh as legitimate grouiuls for divorce. It could be 
that we (onttnue to underestimate the distress non-phvsical 
bullying can cause. ^ • 

In studying the victims of crime, Haward (19«1) found that 
there was no evidence to support the hypothesis, tacitlv held l>v 
.some, that those victims suffering from some degree of trauma 
after their experience must have been more vulnerable previous 
to the crime being perpetrated. This finding dispelled anv 
suspicion that the severe reaction .shown hv victims after a crime 
was simiilv clue to some already estahlislied inadeciuac y in their 
coping skills. It was found, however, that the adverse ef fects of 
crime were generallv far more severe than had previously been 
supposed. In mldition, the witncssingofa crime and the threat of 
a ( rime - recogm/.ing one’s own vulnerable position - also caused 
sevcn-e adverse effec ts, Parallels can cleativ he found in hullving 
m tliat fear of being bullied affects a considerable luimher c>f 

icVu!' "'t'lfssed an attack (Davies. 

198b and Klhcm. 198C,), The attac k may seem minor to an adult. 
>et It may have produced severe psychologic al seciuelae for both 
\ ic tuns and observers, even those who are plivsicallv and psvcho- 
logic ally robust. ' ‘ ' 

Vic tims of hullying do appc-ar to he traiipeci in the situation 
f teciuent y over a long period of time. If thev c an see no wav of 
escape, depression can result, fhe repeated experience c')f a 
negative fvent can result in a depression similar to endogenous 
clc-piossic)ii 1 he c auses of adult depression were once sought in 
c II c hooc . hut It IS now rec ogni/ed that depression can begin in 
childhooc ( rad. 1987), It is suggested that as we are becoming 
more skillc-d at asking more pertinent cpiesticms the reported 
mc icieiic eof c hildhood depression is rising. Quite voung children 

are now known to make serious attempts to end tlieii lives some 
as young as 5 veai s old (Kosky. 198,‘f). I, niav be that the true 
suic ide figures of the very young have been masked in the past hv 
ineciicmal overdoses, traffic accidents and other such events 
(Shaffer. 1971). As yet, the research in this area is siiarse and 
some aspects, such as the interpretation of cpiestionnaires with 
voung c Inldren. are ciuerieci bec ause of the limited concetitual 
develcipment and language skills of some children (Firth and 
(.liaplin. 198/). In general terms, however, there does aptiear to 
be enough work from various fields to alert those in c lose c ontac t 
ith ( niidi (*n ! t Ium v is ( aust* foi- sn ions ( oik n n. 

( dhldren attempting suic ide appear to share some c onimoii 
factois: more than half had witnessc-cl violent episodc-s between 
then parents .mcl more than half were the vie tinis of parental 
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violence (Kosky , 198!^). Research on bullies shows that these types 
of violence are present in the majority ot their homes (Olweus, 
1980). There is a well-established link l)ct\veen physically alntsed 
children and self-injury ((been, 1978). It could perhapsbe that the 
factor which decides whether the children fioin such traumatic 
backgrounds l)ecome aggressive bullies or turn to seif -abuse oi 
even attempt suicide, may I>e the degree of self-confidence and 
physical strength that they possess. In simple terms, some may 
have the personality and strength to hit others and may do so, 
others being less strong and confident may turn their anger upon 
themselves. 

Interestingly, males from such backgrounds develop violent 
attitudes and behaviours more often than females with similar 
experiences, who tend to become depressed and even suicidal 
(Kosky, 1 983; Abramson Hal. , 1 987). d'his may be l>ecause the boys 

model their violent fathers,orI)ecausethey have the strength to hit 

out at others, w'hereas it is less likely that girls can do the s<inie as 
easily. 

U is understandable that a child who is being bullied can feel 
helpless and not able tocontrol the sit nation, believing t hat tliere is 

nothing which can be done to alleviate the problem. A feeling of 
learned helplessness could develop where the child no longer takes 
responsibility for the situation (Selignian and Peterson, 1986), 
Learned helplessness is characteriy.ed l)V a lack of ability to i eflec t 
accurately on the impact of an action on the environment, an 
inability to appreciate the general concept of causality (Selignian 
and Peterson, 1986). 'There is a poor sense of being in control, not 
onlv over immediate events, but over one’s destiny. If we believe we 

cannot effect c hange wedonot act toovercome probleinsormaster 

the environment. Such children are said to have an external locus 
of control. They perceive that the point of control, i.e, the l()cus, is 
situated outside of them in chance, luck or authority (Selignian 
and Peterson, 1986). 'Theiriives are thought to run on without any 
contribution they may make having any effect. I his negative, 
passive perceptiem is ihought to be a strong predic tor of future 
depression. A cori elation between low self-esteem iind <in extei nal 
locus of control has been shown ( I rad, 1987). 

Children u*ho feel that they are in control of their own 
iiehaviour arc. considered to ha\'e an intei nal lo( us of c out i ol and 
to be more eff ective in their actions and dec isions. Childreii who 
have experienced favourable outcomes to their actions will be 
more willing to sec*k out caies, to anal vse a sit uat ion and to iit tempt 
to 1)1 ing al)Out positive change. 
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together is the extent to which the individual feels that he has 
some control over his own destiny ( The (Coleman Report, 
I960). 



The situation 

It may he that a child who is both happy at home and at school 
becomes a victim ofhullying simply because he or she is caught in 
a s])ecific situation from which there is no easy escape, e,g, 
meeting older children from another school on the way home, as 
in the case of Tony. The vic tim and the offender are now more 
fre(|uently being understood not only in relation to each (,tlier 
I)Ut in the wider social context. Crime is now considered to he a 
function of a mesh of social circumstances and social phenomena 
(Clarke, 1985). Factors such as environmental and seasonal 
changes have been found to affect the occurrence of crime. 'Fhis 
ecological a])proach applied to the |)robiem ofhullying takes into 
account such ])arameters as the (lesign of buildings — narrow 
corridors encourage jostling and pushing, dark corners and 
distant changing rooms provide the ideal venue for an attack. 
Corridors in schools, unlike classrooms, are sometimes the 
responsibility of no one teacher and so remain unsupervised. 
Narrow alleyways and isolated paths in clo.se proximity to the 
school can prove to he treacherous for tlie vulnerable. In 
considering crime in general, there is now far more emphasis on 
])revention titan was previously the t ase, and parallels may be 
drawn when preventative work in schools is considered in the 
context ofhullying. To remove opportunity is tlie keyword for 
the ]>reventative action taken by the ])olice in their hid to combat 
crime (Mayhew ct «/., 197()). .As more women now leave the home 
to work there are more homes empty during the day and more 
daytime thefts are committed. The increase in exjtensive, yet 
portable ])(>ssessions such as videc >s anci televisions, has intensified 
the rate of housebreaking. (!rinie a])pears to inc rease relative to 

0] )])ortunity. Fhere is little eni])irical evidence to support a 
displacement theory in this context, i.e. if the c hanging rooms in 
schools were well-su])ervised, tlien children would cieliheratelv 
look elsewhere to bully (Clarke, 1985). Rather, opportunitv 
stimulates ciime, so that sound supervision hel|)s to |:)revent 
bullying because cieliiu|uent behaviour is not necessaiilv an 
innate characteristic of the individual, hut oc*< urs as a result of the 
interaction between the individual and tlie environment. 

If there is this correlation betweeii o|)port units anci c rime, it 

1) c*hoves us to make exicuisive and c*\haustive efforts to pin|)oint 
the places and c ire umslances in our schools where bullying and 
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otliei- deviant behaviours oa ur, and to direct our linanoal and 
personnel resources to the planning ami supervision ol them foi 
the safety of till- 



Handling a crisis 

As vet there appears to he no well-estahlislied ^ 

behaviour for handling crisis situations, although it makes 
economic sense to prevent rather than repair. Little has been 
<lone in the past to prepare pupils tor the interpei sonal ciiscs 
thev may meet either at school or in later years, 1 erhaps the ( l ists 
sitnatiom encountered by most pupils may he grouped under the 
headings, developmental anti situational. 



Developmental crises 



At certain stages of development, it is common for there to he \^_ist 
differences between children ot the same age. e.g. at puhei > . . 
only are there differences in physitpie which can cause ohuous 
problems in bullying situations, hut cUHerences ni eniotiona 
Luuration can result in the vulnerable youngster being isolate 
and ridiculed. The difference in emotional age between inipils in 
the same class iiiav easily be overlooked. Puberty itsell is an 
example of a time when pupils are vulnerable; the age is 
characteri/ed bv mood swings, embarrassment, insecurity and 
l„w resilience, Bovs and girls are often highly conscions ot then 
appearaiu e and anv rude comment is taken to heart a'-d 
over, C.irls iiiav experience premenstrnal depression of "'nch wc 
still know amazingly little. Few pupils fac e this time ol emotional 
and physical diaiige with eiiuanimity. 

Situational crises 

1 , is m os,. II.UI ,n.v 

or changing jobs, ( an be a stresslul event. study ol “’'d'’ 

who were saai ting school lomid that those who were miable o 
<„pe with the adiustnient. whose personalities did not j 

atelv imitdi the dematids of the situation, soon < ecck ficd 
,^vch..s.,niati( illnesses (Fanil and Nichol. l<)«ba. b,. 1 he stress 
was inst too iiiiu h lor them to coi>e with, 1 he stiess ol ( 
f rotti a primal v to a secondary school is now well-(l(>( un e ted 
,„,nv s, bools are working doselv to ,,rov.j e «<><'d 
(Voungniaii and Lnii/cr. l'.)77; dalton and Wilhaxks l.)«.b. 
Isevend studies have found that the leat ol being bullied (V hen 
entering secondarv school \sorried children lai nioie than 
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anythiiTg else (Davies, 1986). This gives some indication of the 
et ect merely witnessing bullying or hearing of it happening can 
nHve on many children. ° 

In helping children cope with such crisis situations as 
bullying. It IS necessary to have a prepared methodology, but 
theie needs to he some recognition of the individual child A 
blanket response for all svill not meet the needs of each child, 
nimediac) and flexibility are both con.sidered to be important to 
responding to crises, because intolerable stre.ss can quickly turn 
into self-nijury, temper outbursts or even the tragic suicides 
whu h have ot ( un ed, 

It is perhaps advisable to build on the effective strategies 
used in the past, while also identifying and re-examining tliose 
t lat weie ineffective, rather than becoming involved in time- 
nmsuinmg innovations. One strategy is to (oncentrate on the 
situation, for this, in the case of bullying, removes the emphasis 
fioin the personalit\ of the victim, who mav he feeling that it is 
cine to his/her own failure as a person that the hullving has taken 
place. By keeping any intervention as far as is possible im- 
pel sonal, the con.idenceof tlu' victim can more easily he restored, 
h IS important to stress the normalcy of the situation, that it 
happens to most people at some time or other -even adults -and 
that It 1.S a difficult situation to resolve alone, because the child 
nia\ feel inadequate at being unable ’ocope. 

it'store the child’s confidence in his or her own coping 
skills IS perhaps the best prognosis for the lutuie. whereas a 
pool \ resolved crisis bodes ill. Recognition of the achievement of 
the child in resolving the problem, in overcoming the seeniinglv 
n.surinountahle hurdle, can go a long wav in restoring a 
somewhat battered self-image. 
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'Fliis Be The Verse 

'Fhey f uck you up, -your mum and dad. 

'They may not mean to, but they do. 
rhey till you with the faults they had 
And add some extra, just tor you. 

But they were fucked up in their turn 
By fools in old-style hats and coats, 

Who half the time wei e soppy-stern 
And half at one another’s thi oats. 

Man bands on misery to man. 

It deepens like a coastal shelf. 

Ciet out as early as you can. 

And don’t have any kids yourself. 

Philip Larkin (1974) 

Research on bullying would seem to indicate that family I at tors 
are of considerable significance in the development of the 
personalitv of the t.hild who bullies otliers and the ( hild at risk of 
being bullied. Olweus (1978) considers these factors to be the 
most significant of all. Mitt hel anti O’Moore ( 1 988) ft)und that 70 
per cent t)f the bullies thev stutlied hatl a prt)blematic familv 
hackgrountl anti Ste{)henst>n anti Smith (1988) ft>untl that 
t>ne-lhirtl t)f tht)se invt)lvetl in bullving. ht)th victims anti bullies, 
hatl tlifficult family backgrtmntls. Other siutlies have ft)untl that 
tliese prt)bletns are t t>mmt)n tt> bt)t!i victims anti !)ullies. Research 
frtmi t>ther areas, sut h as chiltl abuse or delintjuent y, has 
emphasi/etl tiie Itmg-ierm impact family tl\namits may have t>n 
the young thiltl (West anti faninglt>n, 1978; Pi//ey, 1974). 

Family members are intertlepentlent, tlie intei relatit)ns!n|>s 
anti internal tlvnamics meshing to ft>nn a family unit. At any one 
time an intUvidual mem!)er mav thit)W the wht>le unit intt) 
<lisarray, t>ne perst>n lintling his/her t)wn st)lutit>n tausing a 
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problem for another. Behaviour within families is not always 
described best in terms of a simple linear model ot cause and 
effect: sometimes a circuitous or reciprocal pattern is more apt. It 
need not be necessary for family members to live under the same 
roof for the i everberations of the ac tions aiul attitudes of one 
member to affect the others. A parent or sibling Hvinj^ away from 
the family home may. in fact, be tlie most significant j)crson, for 
better or worse, in a child’s life. 

Tlie constant adjustments and readjustments whic h need to 
be made daily by all family members in response to each other 
have been described by Cottle (1981) as ‘living family data’. 
Hoffman (1981) compared them to 'the small movements of the 
balancing pole making an acrobat steady on the tightrope’. 

Parental attitudes and behaviour 

All parents are educators, whether good or had, and the family 
has specific functions to perform in the pi ocess of making the 
(hild ready to meet the demands of the world. 'I'h.e family 
prepares vhe child for entry into hi.s/her so( iai group by of fering 
appropriate social r.orms aiut by interpreting the chil<l’s tentative 
and ( rude actions. Parenting can be good ot had regardless (d 
socioec(>nomi( status, an obvious fact that is perhaps sometimes 
overlooked. Material trappings do not ensure security, emotional 
warmth and sensil)le disciplinary ((Uitrol. It is clear from a wide 
area of research that some ( hildren have a more positive attitude 
towards the use of aggression, in all forms, than the majority of 
their peers (Oiweus, 1987). Kxtensive research has been uiuPm- 
taken f rom various disciplines and standpoints looking at ( hild/ 
parent interac tions, parental relationships, discipline and man* 
ageinent practices, and the effects these factors have on be- 
haviour I)oth in childhood and in adult life (Patterson, 1982, 
1984; Patter.M)!! and Stouthamer-l.oeher, 1984; Patterson vt ai. 
197r>). 

As vet. howewer, it remains unclear how interdependent 
these factors are. .Mtliough it would appear that an antisocial 
pattern of behaviour is learned in the home, w hether to a greater 
or lesser extent, it is not yet certain under exactly whicli 
conditions this lakes plac e ( Pattei son, 1982, 1984; Patterson and 
.Stouthainerd .ocher, 198 1; Patterson c/ c//., 1975). The rescNin h 
specific to bulbing indic^ites that the following factors are of 
signilic aiu e (( )hveus, 1987; Roland, in prep.): 

1. A negati\(‘ attitude hetwcni parent and diild. especially 
mothca and son. 
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2. Over-punitive, physical discipline, or inconsistent and lax 

control. : . . . 

riie use of pliysical aggression which is seen as socialh 

acceptable. 

4. A negative relationsliip between the parents. 

5. riie temperament of tlie child. 



Negative attitude between parent and child 

As all children are weak and dependent at birth they strive to 
make their mark by trying out their abilities and by rnaking 
challenges on those nearest to them, usually members ol the 
family. If these attempts are met with understanding and 
tolerance they are able to generalize this to relationships with 
others (Pringle and Clifford, 1965). If they are shunned, 
criticized and repeatedly meet with a negative response, ihcy 
(luickly lose confidence in themselves and may become \sith- 
drawn and anxious (Pringle and Clifford, 196o). On the other 
hand, compensation niav be sought by degrading others through 
physical or verbal attack. Children with low self-esteem may seek 
ways to prove that others are even worse than the perception they 
have of themselves (Adler. 1945). Similar fami lal experiences 
could result in one child becoming a bully, as the case of I om 
shows, whereas another smaller and weaker child could become 
the victim, as was the case witfi Simon. The discriminating factor 
in the ( ase of these two boys, both of whom were rejected by then 
fathers, was that 1 om was strong and energetic, am. Simon was 

the reverse, r . i 

.An infant needs to feel safe enough to openly display the 

feelings of frustration and anger appropriate to all young 
< hildreii (Pringle and Clif ford. 1965). If the home cannot offer 
an atmosphere of .security and support, the youngc hild may tee 
too insei lire to allow am demonstration of anger. 1 hese negative 
emotions may then be turned inward, or unleashed upon otheis. 
in the form of aggressive behaviour and in situations where die 
<hild does feel coiitideiit. Parly experience does appeal to 
determine how normal aggression is handled in later life (_latiiu - 
son, 19H4; Klein. I960). 

If the child has lieen brought up in an atmosphere (d snppoi 
and aiieptaiu e. bv niid-i hildhood an emerging realization of 
their own strengths and weaknesses should be m evideiu e. 1 ns 
awareness is ai ( ompanied by an ad eptatue of tliemsehes. with a 
parallel a< ( eptaiu e of Others, and an assonated assertiveness and 
lontidence. I he previous ai teptame and support reteived timn 
the priniarv t aretakers. of all aspects of the i nu i gi nt pc i soii,t i y 
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?97iT ** cornerstone of this development (Pringle, 

T he attitude of a mother to her son would appear to be of 
particular importance, A harsh, cold and rejecting attitude on the 
part of the mother, referred to by Olwcus as ‘silent violence’ is 
considered by both Olweus (1980) and Roland (in prep.l to be 
correlated with the bullying behaviour of the son. Roland found 
that the more the mother rejected her son, the more the boy 
bullied others. The negative attitude of a mother to her daughter, 
or a father to his son or daughter, were all found to have an 
acKerse effect, but it was the niother/son relationship which was 
found to be of greatest significance. 

Discipline practices 

An over-punitive, authoritarian, rather than authoritative, style 
of family discipline could result in the child becoming hostile and 
Cliildren growing up in a coercive environment 
commonly develop into coercive young people who, in turn, rear 
children likely to repeat the pattern (Pizzey, 1974 and Straus, 

1 980). 

I he reverse is also possible in that a hostile and punitive 
parent could sap the young child’s confidence so that he/she 
becomes anxious anti fearful. Such children sometimes develop 
tiervous habits, self-punitive actions, or disturbed bodily func^ 
tions such as bedwetting, all of which could result in them being 
unpopular and ;i target for the jibes ;md taunts of others. I would 
suggest that those from such a home background with a robust 
personality and physique could become attackers, whereas the 
small, frail and timid could become the attacked. The latter may. 
of course, bully in situations where they feel confident. Mark was 
a child who experienced a harsh ;ind punitive relationship with 
his father, although no physical punishment ever occurred; 
however, the chtmage done was pervasi\e and long-lasting! 
laients using harsh, physical discipline are using a modelling 
process by displaying to the child that this is an effective way of 
controlling others and getting one’s own way (Bandura. 1 969): 

1 he motivation to inflict pain is rooted in the child’s 
exposute to behitvioural and cultuntl norms which indicate 
that the infliction of pain on others is an api)ropi iate 
respon.se to be made to pain. (Feshbach, 1970) 

I his could be specific modelling, beciurse the strong and 
powerful parent is. in fact, bullying the weaker, vulnerable child. 
B\ witnessing an aggressive parent, a boy could replicate this 
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behaviour in the company of younger siblings or more vulnerable 
children. This could explain^ in part, why more boys than girls 
bully others physically. It is fathers who are usually more violent 
in the home and who, to the watching child, appear more 
successful. Parents may give crossed messages to children, e.g. 
when they are told that they will be smacked if they hit other 
children. This indicates to children that a powerful adult can hit 
weaker children but they themselves must not hit others. The 
modelling process, therefore, may occur in a variety of ways. 

Sadly, perhaps, families tend to be insular and children from 
very punitive homes may i hink that all families behave in this way. 
They themselves may grow up thinking that there is only one way 
to rear children, i.e. the way in which they were brought up 
themselves. Child care is not an innate skill, and it needs to be 
taught just as any other skill does, otherwise maladaptive 
methods can continue. Theie appears to be a need for training 
and tuition for both older pupils and young parents. There seems 
to be some sort of a cycle of abuse, e.g. women entering an Aid 
Centre, having l>een beaten by their husbands, were found to be 
more prone than others to beating their children. Piz/ey (1974) 
describes it as husbands beating wives, who beat their children, 
who later assault their parents. Mothers who have witnessed 
violence in the home as children, are four times as likely as others 
to abuse their own children (Straus, 1980). It is not laie for the 
physical abuse of children to be carried over three generations 
(Straus, 1980). 

Xewson and Newson (1976) studie<l the normality of vio- 
lence in homes and found that over 50 per cent of the parents 
interviewed smacked their children for disobedience, most once a 
week, 8 per cent daily, and that more boys than girls were 
punished in this way. Perhaps this loo helps to ex|)lain why hoys 
tend to use more physical violence in bullying than girls. In a 
different study, Pizzey (1974) found that boys who either 
witnessed or were the target of violence in the home became 
aggressive and destructive, whereas girls grew more passive and 
withdrawn. A study of abused toddlers found them to be twice as 
aggressive towards their peers as other (hildren, and a similar 
result was found among adolescents ((ieorge and Main, 1979; 
Monane c/ c//., 1984). 4 he violence inav, however, be turned 
inwards in the form of selt-muiilaiion, depression or suicide, 
which ma\ only cle\elop in more obvious wavs in the adult \ cars. 
We need to remember that more people are maimed, beaten or 
killeci at home than elsewhere, and that we are less safe with ‘our 
loved ones' than on the inner-c ity streets ([amieson, 1988). 

4 he interac tions between abusing mothers and their c hil- 
dren ha\e been studied c losclv. Normal mother-child contac ts 
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have been described as a kind of ping-pong game, where jhe 
move 1)V one partner is a reaction to the other (Shaffer, 1974). 
The responses of the abusing mothers to their children's needs 
seem to l)e inconsistent, even haphazard, d'hey appear unable to 
identify and respond appropriately to the young child’s signalled 
needs. I'hey over-estimate the baby’s abilities and pitch their 
demands and expectations too high, misread the messages from 
the young child, and misunderstand the impact of their own 
actions on the frail and vulnerable child. Rather than there being 
a cruel and sadistic intent, there would seem to l>e a misunder- 
standing of the concept of an appropriate relationship l>etween 
mother and child, perhaps because it was outside the mother’s 
own childhood experience. 

riie |)arental style of discipline may be punitive and harsh, 
but it would seem that the factor which makes the relationship a 
damagingone is the lack of empathy and warmth (Olweus, 1987). 
The child’s own perception of the situation is important, because 
if there is a feeling of care and concern, of interest and 
acceptance, then the child seems able to accept more easily the 
discipline of the parent. Not all parents who have experienced a 
difficult childhood fail to offer their c hilclren a satisfactory one. 
(iareth’s mother was brought up in care, but he had the 
advantage of a warm and i ewarding maternal involvement. 



Physical aggression seen as socially acceptable 

Within anv given family there could be a sittiation where each 
member may be warm and suppen tive, and satisfying the physical 
and emotional needs of the c liild, yet die values, sfandaids and 
goals of the family unit he so different from school a id authc^rity 
tliat the c hild has toe ope with a dual standard of expectations and 
heh.avioural codes, 'fhere may he a c iiltural ciifierenc ? in training 
children to be, or not to he, aggressive. The home and neighbour- 
hood mav prize such skills - kudos may he earned by demonstrat- 
itig a c|uick wit and a slic k response when confronting authority 
figures (Hamblin, 1978a). The yardstic k for success in tlie home 
and neiglihourhoocl mav lie verv different from that of academic 
and intellc*( tual piowess perhaps lield by the school. Achievc^- 
mnit mav, therefore, he measured on a value scale*, with tin* 
sc hool .md s()( ietv at large’ at the opposite* ends of the spc-c ti um: 

Hie aliililv to perceive, leant, thitik, and reason in a 
(u)mrallv appiovt'd mature fashioti cannot he effc’ctively 
learned if he lives and f unc tions in some isolated suhe ultine 
in which one is not imbued with the \ allies of the dominant 
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culture and where its liniitations on freedom of will cannot 
reach him. (Schafer, 1977) 

There can be no doubt that some parents allow, even encou- 
rage. their children to use aggression in settling quarrels and 
achieving their goals. One theory proposes that there are two 
main groups of parents who condone the use of aggression by 
their children. One group is detined as ‘diffusion parents’ who 

are lax and permissive, naggingbut not willing or able to carry out 
their ihreats. ‘Selective diffusion parents’ attempt to train their 
children in social behaviour but continue to allow aggressne 
behaviour (Patterson pt o/., 1973). Such parents are genuinely 
bewildered bv the complaints of fighting and scrapihng in school 
that their children are involved in. They may overtly dairn to 
discourage aggressive behaviour, but in confidence defend the 
aggression in a belief that all children fight and must learn to stick 
up for themselves’. In my own experience 1 have found that this 
attitude is often translated by the child into a l>elief that this is an 
acceptable wav of controlling others. Thev develop a soi ial image 
of masculinity which they equate with physical strength and the 
overt demonstration of this jiowei . 

An aggressive personality pattern is the result of the child 
with a strong need for seif assertion and dominance being 
allowed to believe that a jiositive attitude to violence is 
acceptable. (Olweus, 1973) 

There is a danger in stressing cultural and soc ioeconomic 
differences, because in my own experience 1 have found that 
theie are almost as many differences, on all indices, within 
localities and socioeconomic groupings, as there arc acrctss 
boundaries. Parenting skills are not solely determined by 
economics or by any social class structure. Donnie was a cbilcl 
from wbat could be considered a privileged background who 
attended a private sc hool. Regarcllc-ss of family circ nmstanc es. it 
would seem that family attitudes to the use of aggression, m 

whatevei (oi in. influence the behaviour of the child. 

Behaviours do not occui in a vacuum. Within the family, or 
atiy other situation, there is a nexus of rewarefs and intnishmeiits. 
Kxperiences w hie h hav ebeeii rewarding in the past are titore likelv 
to be reiieated; unpleasant expei ieitces lead to the behaviour 
being extiiigiiishecl (the Preniack ITinciltle - see Whelclall li al.. 
1 983). The child’s reiiertoi re of behaviour is constantlv regulitted . 
reinforced and nuiiiitained bv the feedlxu k tec eiveel. In this way. 
the c hild learns whic It liehavioui s are act eptiible and when to use 
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them appropriately. Even pieschoolers (Patterson etal^ 1967) 
found that their aggressive behaviour was being rewarded: 
children under attack cried, yelled, withdrew or gave up the 
coveted toy, thereby leaving the aggressor rewarded in some w'ay. 
Adults often have high expectations of children, but incr^ only 
comment on failure and antagonistic and annoying behaviour 
(Wheldall et «/., 1983). What they should learn to do is praise 
routine achievement and sustained effort. 

It may be noted here that teachers are in an extremely 
influential position in w'hich to help children deal with aggress- 
ion, whether as perpetrators or recipients. How they themselves 
exercise their own control over their pupils may have consider- 
able bearing on liow children handle aggression. Children may 
attempt to control others by coercion so that non-aggressive skills 
and socially acceptable behaviours need to be taught. The 
catharsis hypothesis, of letting aggressive children rid themselves 
of their negative emotions, is disputed by Bandura (197Sa), who 
that this only provides and allows a rehearsal of the 
aggressive behaviour. It would seem better to avoid conflict and 
confrontation if possible, as entering into a coercive cycle may 
only accentuate the aggressive temperament. 

A negative relationship between the parents 

I here is a general consensus of opinion that a negative relation- 
ship between parents may have some adverse effect on the child, 
rhe research specific to bullying indicates that this is so (Olweus, 
1987). A high proportion of both victims and bullies experienced 
a background of conflict. It would appear more important that 
the atmosphere in the home be secure and stable, rather than the 
parents remain together in a state of conflict (Rutter, i971). d'he 
long-term effects of marital conflict are evident in the case of 
Mark. Rutter (1971) states that ‘Hostile marital relationships 
seem to have more reliably negative effects on child development 
than does divorce and the absence of one parent.’ 

d'he (|uality of the relationship between ])arent and child, its 
context and interactions, areconsidered to be more important and 
to have greater predit tive valueof future attitudesand behaviours 
than mere contat t hours. I f the conflict is violent the repercussions 
may be cjuite tar-reac lung. One c^f the key discriminating factors 
!)etween violent and non-violent deliiujuents was found to be 
whether or not thev had witnessed conflict in the home (Millham et 
(il.s 1978). All members of the family may become enmeshed in the 
mat ital c onllic t and be fighting for survival, l>ut children are often 
the weakest unit, the least ])hvsi( ally strong, least articulate and 
most dependent and vulneial)le. 
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In studying bullying, Roland (in prep.) found marital 
hostility to have both a direct and indirect influence on the child. 
A hostile marital relationship reflected on the child b/ weakening 
the relationship between the mother and child, resulting in a lack 
of empathy and warmth. In this way the child suffers two-fold: 
directly from the effects of witnessing the marital conflict, and 
indirectly from the associated lack of maternal warmth. I his in 
turn is strongly correlated with the bullying behaviour ofboys. i.e. 
the more a mother rejects her son, the more severe his bullying 
behaviour is likely to be. 

The temperament of the child 

Mention has already been made to the temperament of the child 
in Chapter 2 and details of the temperament of both bullies and 
victims are given in Tables 1—5. It must be stressed that family 
factors, although considered to be highly influential, cannm 
account for everything. There does appear to be more recogni- 
tion in recent years of the differences in temperament of 
individual children, whether due to environmental or inherited 
influences, and the emergence of a more sympathetic climate 
towards those parents of children with a more demanding 
temperament. .'\n example of such a child can be found in the 
study of George who found it difficult to control his volatile 
responses. Peter Ustinov described parents as being ‘the bones on 
which children sharpen their teeth’. Historically, the emphasis 
has been on the influence of the behaviour of the mother on the 
child. More recently, the mutuality of the situation is beginning to 
be examined. An iiriurble child may influence the mother’s 
behavioui- adversely, and even siblings may be caught up in a 
coercive situation (Bell and Harjrer, 1977). 



Family dynamics 

It has been noted already that a high proportion of both bullies 
and victims have been found to have probleiiiatk family back- 
grounds (P. Stephenson and 1). Smith, 1988). Factors such as 
divorce, alcoholism, poverty, lac:k of maternal affection and 
inconsistent discipline have been cited in relation to the bullies by 
Mite helandO’Moore (1988). Many of these factors are associated 
with adult depression in c>ne way o\ anotliei . As yet no research 
has considered family fac tors in relationship to depression, but 1 
consider that it coulci be a contributory factor in the iiTerac tion 
between parents and their c hildren which could result in the 
latter becoming bullies or vie tints. 1 he labile personality of the 
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depressed adult could result in inconsistent discipline and 
management practices. This in turn may result in the child 
developing a stale of learned helplessness as a result of being 
unable to build up a repertoire of appropriate behaviours. 
Michael’s mother was depressed and unable to offer him the 
support he required to counter the difficulties he met in school. A 
child in this situation will not have had the experience of 
matching behaviour to consequences and so will be unable to 
build up a pattern of predictability. Without the ability to predict 
the consequences of their actions, a state of bewilderment may 
ensue. In this confused state the child could believe that he or she 
has been responsible for the violent, or other less drastic 
punishment, or that these things happen regardless of one’s own 
i)ehaviour (Seligman and Peterson, 1986). It is easy to see how 
difficult it could be in such circumstances to develop any sense of 
responsibility for one’s own actions. Stephen believed that his 
poor behaviour had been a contribution to the break-up of his 
family. 'This was untrue, but his mother had often used the threat 
of leaving home when he misbehaved. It was his father who left 
the family, but Stephen still felt guilty and blamed himself. 

Family scapegoating 

Perhaps the saddest case of bullying is that of the I'amilv 
scaj)egoat, because, until the child is old enough to live indepen- 
dently, there is little chance of escape. In mv own contacts with 
parent groups I have found a considerable nuinl)erof adults who, 
in retrospect, feel that they were systematically bullied I)v siblings 
throughout their childhood years. At the time they did not leally 
see it as bullying - ratlier more like i)eing bossed around ~ but the 
intensity of the menunies, and the resultant damaged relation- 
ships with those siblings in later years, have brought them to 
realize that it v.as bullving. 

Research has shown that a surprising amount of bullving 
takes plate between siblings (Klbott, 1986). d'he bullv may 
perhaps be a younger sibling, Idddlei s are able to knowingly use 
teasing or conciliatory l)ehaviours; they are able to appreciate tlie 
feelings ol others and so undei stand the annovance the\’ tan 
cause with tlieir taunts. It has been shown that younger children 
are twite as likely tt> prt)vt)ke quarrels as t)Idei’ sil)iings, l)Ut that 
tht‘ latter are twit e as likely tt) l)e l)lametl if they letaliatt* (Ktuh, 
1960). Bt)\s, it wt>ultl seem, are twite as likely tt) fight t)utsitlethe 
ht)mt‘ as girls, but girls figlu etjually as mucli with sil)Iings at htmic 
(\ewst)n and Neust)n, 197()). 

Sibling rivalry entompasses an\ thing f rom ‘miltl l)it kering to 
a shattering intensity' (Jersiltl, 196(')). Pt)t>i sibling lelatitinships 
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l)t-tweeii 3- to 4-ye;ir-olds was found to 1)C a sound predictor of 

distui bed behaviour 4 years later (RichnianW«/., 1982). As 80 per 

cent ofcbildren grow up with siblings it is perhaps of iniptn tance 
to consider carefully bow influential siblings can he in shaping 
each other’s behaviour (Dunn, 1988). It has been suggested that 
the effect of sibling behaviour contributes to the individua 
differences in personality within a family of children (Rowe and 
Ploinin, 1981). There are strong indicauons that diere is a 
considerable stability within the relationships of young chikfren 

over a period ofvears(.Stilwell and Dunn, 1985). 

There are, undoubtedly, cases of particular children being 
scapegoated by their parents. I hese childrei. are the recipients of 
a sevcM-ely negative attitude and become ‘blame-oriented . as the 
families are unable to view the child’s behaviour objectively 
(Wahlerctrt/., 1986). In some families displaying a high incidence 
of aggressive behaviour, it is only this child who is labelled as 
aggressive, and he/she will rec:eive up to three tinies as nuich 
punishment as his/her siblings (Patterson rt «/., 19/o). 1 he 
interactions between family members are both complex and 
pervasive and recpiire detailed analysis before any rash judge- 
ment can be made about any one indie idual. 

Child abuse can be seen in this context, because the victim is 
undoubtedly being subjected to one form of bullying behaviour. 
A further example of distressing family relationships, but one 
which is not discussed openly yet, is that of teenage violence m the 
home, where adolescent or even younger children bulh then 
nareius to get their own way. There are parents from all cu tural 
and economic groups under severe pressure due to being 
phvsicallv bullied by their adolescent children. I e are suppoi 
services available but. as in most bullying, until the problem is 
brought out into the open, these parents may not receive the help 

iliev need. 



The catalyst 

The ( hild nia\ have an active role in maintaining a status cpio m 
the fainilv dvnamics. C’.hildien are not iiecessat ily passive pawns 
in the complex manoeuvres of the total unit, but may ha\c a 
critical part to plav. The symptoms of the ' . ~ aggtc-ssioit. 
deviance or phobias - could be the catalyst bolding the family 
touether. The child and the other fainilv inembers may be 

iniaware c)f this func ticin but there cciulcl be cine key pel sc)ii ^^llc) IS 

ac tivelv supporting the situation. An example of ’V, 

who refuses to go to school clainimg to have been hulhed. On 
investigation it might be discovered tiiat the mother is ; 

and has U*t \\w c hild lu*( omc* awai v oi tins, to tlu* v\iv\n that 
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child feels a need to stay at home to protect the parent, Wendy 
uas a child cauglit in this situation. Children frequently find it 
difficult to cope in school after a prolonged absence, so in such 
<ases claims of bullying attacks, real or imagined, on their 
intermittent t eturn visits to school are common. 

t. vents external to the family may have a traumatic and 
resonant effect on individual members. Life events encom- 
passing dramatic change, such as sudden death, divorce or 
unemployment, can have an overwhelming effect on a child even 
in a caring and supportive family (Hamblin, 1 978a). In the case of 
sudden unemployment, the material change may be obvious, but 
the need of the child t(j accommodate a distressing and disturbing 
change in the personality of one or both parents may be 
overlooked. Children from more materiall) cotnfortable homes 
in<i\ find the experience* of failure extremely difficult to cope with 
as theie may be a considerable discrepancy between their 
academic achievement, for example, and parental expectations, 
I ainilies who experience suc.li difficulties are often more reluct- 
ant to seek help from outside agencies (e,g. teaching staff) 
because they feel this labels them as ‘problem families’. This 
might put even more pressure on the child to cope alone. 



Bringing about change 

families do change; family dynamics alter, Kven in the most 
disadvantaged cin unistances individuals do manage, not only to 
tope, but to improve their situation and make a better life for 
tliem.selves and their families. The pitture is not nece.ssarily 
pessimistic. It is possible to increa.se a diild s lesilience or to 
< hange his/her behaviour to a slightly more act eptahle level, both 
for their own comfort and those around them. 

Pupils are noi determined by their past . . . I hev are not 
\ it tints t)f an earlier childhtititl. Pupils are mtire than their 
hat kgrttuntls, (St luttils Cttmit il, 1 968) 

In aiuither fttrm, ‘experient e is what von tit) with what happens tt> 
vt)u‘(A. Huxley t|ut)ietl in Jamiest)n, 1981). 

1 he |)i inie t l iteritni tt) t ttnsider, often t)verlt)t)keti in t)ur 
It. isle to help, is whether or not there is a genuine wish anti 
lommiimenl to t hange among all the family memhers. Families 
with a multiplicity of prohlems were fcmiitl bv McAuley (1982) to 
lie less motivated to tliange. I he main aims are two-ftihl: to 
t hange j),!! ental behaviour and to bring about a coiutmiitant 
t hange in behaviour and atljustment in the t hild, Fhe thi ee main 
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areas into which parental programmes fall are parental 
education, therapy and training. A high percentage ot families oi 
delinquent children fail to engage in any intervention. 

VVahler (quoted in McAuley. 1982) suggests that the follow- 
ing were factors common to families resistant to change. 



• low socioeconomic status; 

• low educational attainments; 

• single parent; 

• frequent contact with police and courts; 

• frequent contact with helping agencies, 

• isolation in the community; ■ • 

0 frequently in the company of kinsfolk and piofessionals, 

• high percentage of past interactions reportetl to have been 
aversive or unpleasant. 



Topping (1983) showed parent training to be one of the most 
economical and effective wavs of bringing about change m the 
behaviour of difficult children. There still remains, however, a 
confusion as to which factors are most important m working with 
families, i.e. exactly which offer the Ix^st outcome for change. 
Within the specific area of discipline and management pro- 
cedures, the following have been found to be influential in 
bringing about positive change (Patterson and Stoiithamer- 
Loeber, 1984): 



parental use of appropriate controls and firm but fair disci- 

close parental monitoring of the whereabouts of the child; 
encouragement of positive social behaviour in the child; 
the training of the child in problem-solving techniciues. 



All of the alxive were found to be important and parents 
encouraged to use the techniques were able to bring about a 
reduction in the antisocial behaviour of the voung people in the 
study. Of the four factors the most influential were found to be; 

• firm, consistent disc ipline given in an atmospbere of waimtli 

and positive involvement; and 

# close inonitoring of the whereabouts of the young c hild. 

In a study of football hooligans, Dunning ct (li (1988) note that 
many, having been soiiali/ed on the stieets from an early agn\ 
with ininiiiunn parental oversight, will have had little oppoi tunitv 

to model appropriate social behavioui . 

In suinmarv, the fainilv unit is made up of a mesli ol 
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interacting factors. \u member exists in a vacuum. It is, there- 
fore, nearly always necessary to look f or change in both the f amily 
and child simultaneously. As studies such as the extensive work of 
Patterson have shown, once the child’s behaviour is apprf>priately 
managed, and in consetjuence the child is able to manage a 
repertoire of Ijehaviour for his/her self, then the family can have 
full together which is, perha|js, an underestimated hut worth- 
while aim. 




Social behaviour 



Lonely 

Bein^ lonely all the nine 

just sitting in the oUL cold house. 

Nothing hut the telly talks 
The News, pictures. 

But 1 just sit in niy chaii 

No one to speak to. no (;iie to hear. 

I see niy Iriends (oine to iny house 
But they are far away now. 

Mv old friends at niy old s( hook 

Who were iny iViends? 

Brian. Paul. Simon, kony. David 
My friends seem to come hut fade away. 

I look down along the motorwav 
Waiting for tlieiii to come. 

One day I must return to see my Iriends 
I have other friends now hut I don t know iheir names, 

I just wait in the chair 

All alone iiy the fireside, waiting. 

( rerence RNan. aged 10 years) 

In niy own work in schools I stress that, in inv opitiion. hullying 
is not a disc rete ph(nionic*non whic h needs to he. or even can 
he, considered out of the context of normal social hehaviour. ll 
is a social interaction whether hetweeii groups or individuals, 
which has gone i>adly wrong because appropriate social Ix- 
haviour has never been established or has Iirokeii down. I 
propose that it is only l>y looking at tlie prohlcMii in the context 
of the daih soc ial interactions in the group and in the school 
that am understanding of tlr' r/rohlem can emerge and reme- 
dial action he taken. 
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Popular children 

VVecan learn just as much about the complexities and interactions 
imolved in a negative behaviour such as bullying by taking an 
obtuse approach, by studying which factors contribute to some 
children being robust and successful and well supported by their 
peers. I bis may be especially so in the case of bullying as the 
problem is usually covert, well hidden from adult scrutiny and 
analysis. We need to understand the attitudes of the ‘silent 
niajoritv who witness the attacks and why they are seemingly 
unwilling or unable to help. 

Those who are popular remain so despite any change in the 
situation and, unfortunately, those who are unpopular retain 
their sad position. Rarely do the social stars, isolates or neglectees 
change position in the popularity stakes (Moreno, 1953). 
friendships do change o\er time as new interests emerge. 
Dramatic ( hanges are sometimes seen, e.g. a gregarious, sociable 
child may become witiulrawn and shy in adolescence. Altered 
( imimstances, such as a change of school, can also bring about 
mat ked (htfereiues but, o\'eralI, \ at ious research suggests that 
those who are rejected and ignored may remain so for a number 
of years if thcy<io not get support. 

d he following factors contribute to some children being 
more popular than others (Jersild, 1966; Ginsberg «/., 1986): 

1. Children, like adults, choose those who have a similar 
bac kground, social values and interests as theniseh es. 

2. .\ genet al air of attractiveness appeal s to influence both hovs 
and girls. 

.3. A good physical appearance, athletic competence and 
energetic temperament, plus an ability to organize and 
partic ipate f ully in a range of games and ac tivities. 

1. Names seem to have a bearing on selection. 

5. .\ confident, independent presence, the ability to win the 
iiust of others, an ability to take responsibility for self and 
others. 

6. A c heerful, sensitive and flexible disj)ositic)n. the self c*ontrol 
to be able to lianclle their own negative moods and those of 
their peers. 

7. A gregarious personality showing rapport with others the 
wish to seek out, establish and enjoy friendships. 

8. The abilit) to de-escalate conflict situations, to offer 
alternative strategies and to resolve disputes, to ward off 
trouble and ignore provocation, to cope without blaming 
others. 

9. An abilit) to manage and control peers witliout aggression, to 
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resolve conllkts verbally and rationally, providing acceptable 

alternative solutions for a better outconie. 

10. An understanding and appreciation of friendship skills. 

It would indeed bean extraordinary person who possessed all the 
above -•diild or adult - but t bildreii who are popular do pos.sess a 
reasoi able balance of a variety of these characteristics, no one to 
excess. In suniniarv. not only do social skills come into play , but a 
wide range of cognitive and linguistic abilities. 

Popular children are unlikely to involve themselves m 
bullying others because they are confident and secure in their 
interactions, therefore having no need to resort to coercion to 
impress or dominate their peers (Duck et al.. 1980; Duck, 1984). 
Whether by inclination, or as a result ot training or self-conti ol. 
they are unlikelv to use aggre.ssion to settle difterences because 
they are able to assert themselves in an age-apju opriate manner. 

In contrast, unpopular children were found to be more 
restless, talkative, boastful, volatile, lethargic, unkempt, unim- 
aginative. shy and attention seeking than their classnuites. In 
their relationships the eoniiclent were touiicl to blame, liclitult 
and threaten their peers, so that even il they joined in a gioup 
they were unable to sustain the relationship. 

Children with low social status were found to have probably 
witnessed parent conflict and to have a stressful rela lonslup with 
their parents (Allen. 197b). In cme study, the parents ot unpo- 
pular children expressed more dissatisi action with theii ow n li\ cs 
and their parenting skills than other parents. It may be that in 
some cases these children are unpopular even with their parents 
and so are not receiving the family support they need (.Mien. 
197b). 

Lonely and unassertive children often allow others to clonii- 
nate their ac tions and attitudes, becoming even more submissive 
and apologetic. This timid presentation encourages the more 
thrustful and powerful to dominate them more vigorously. I he 
sociallv unskilled rate themselves as having low self-esteem, 
c cuisidering themsel.es failures and unwanted, vet unable tci do 
anythitig to resolve the situation (Michelsoti and Matniarmo. 
198fi). There is a risk that such c liilclt eii begin a downward spiral, 
which otilv compounds their problems. HoweVei . not ;ill c hildren 
with a low rate of soc ial interac tion have severe social problems; 
solitarv plav ma\ be bv choice and mature in character. .\ 
superficial obsc vatioii could lead to an en oneous judgemetit. 

One study considt'red those factois which led chilthen to 
dec icle whether or not to go to the assistanc e of another in trouble. 
In general, c hildren tended to choose those they thought would 
help them if tlu^y them'.celves were in tiouble. Younger c hildren 
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(liose lliose most like ihemselves and those they liked the best, 
wliereas tlie choic c of older children seemed to be determined 
more by need and circumstance, with both moral and intellectual 
fac tors ( omiiif^ into play (Kisenberg and Pasternack, 1983), Such 
research is of inestimable value in helping those who are 
vulnerable. I'he peer group is able to l-^arn how to identifv those 
children who are in need of support and how this may be offered. 
In addition, children without friends can be helped to see ways in 
which they are able to amend and adjust their behaviour so tiiat 
Paey are in a position to elicit group support if nec essary. There is 
still perhaps an expectation among adults that any ( hiUl will learn 
to make friends given the opportunity. Many ciiiidren do appear 
to learn appropriate sub-skills i)\ a process of imitation and 
observation, but theie are those who, because of an innate 
disadvantage, unfortunate past experience or environmental 
It ustrations, reejuire direct instruction and practice. Several 
studies c learly show that the neglec ted and rejec ted child remains 
so regardless of a change of class or geographical location 
(Moreno. 19r)!9- 

Friendships 

Making friends is a demanding and highiv complex skill, (9iil- 
clren, when beginning to make a new f riend, must ‘coordinate 
their efforts with all the virtuosit\ of an accomplished ja// 
cjuanei' ((iottnum, I98()). A high degree of sensiti\ ity is recjuiied, 
and sul.tle technicjues and strategies come into plav witii even 
very voung children. There are specific tides pertaitiing to 
f rienciships and c hildren wot k hard to stat t a tiew f rietuiship atid 
then sustain it (Ciottman and Parker, 198(9 utiaware of the skill 
they are using. The informative and entertaining work of‘ Kr\ itig 
(iofftnati (1974) shows how adults engage unwittinglv iti a 
complex network of tiorms, rules atui expectations in daily soc ial 
intet ac tion, VVe only hecoitie aware of titese pai ametets wheti we 
have l>token through them, ofteti witli painful or etnbart assing 
I esults. 

1*1 iendships cliff ei f Votn mot e orciitiat v interac tions between 
*ucjuaintanc c‘s in the dc*grec‘ of tiitte, effoi t, t esouiccs aitd 
concern invesic'd I>\ all partic'i. Sidlivan (I9o3) separated friend- 
ships ftoiti relationships 1>\ sitggc'stitig tite fot met tecjuired some 
eletnent of coopcn atioti and i c*c i})toc it\ . 

When stuci\ ing f i iettdsltips it is nec essai \ tiot otil\ to look at 
soc iai beha\ iout but also to exploi e soc icdinguistic s and cogniti\ e 
skills, because these play a tnajot role in tiie ability of a child to 
fortii and sustain f t icMidships (( ktt vev, 198 1). The most c*ffc*ctive 
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and onjovahle way to develop these wide-ranging and complex 
skills is to he in the company ol' other children. It may be that 
childien learn best from their peer group - those e(|ually as 
inexiterienced as themselves, those having a similar lac k ot S(k lal 
skills - rather than older c hildreii or siblings (Lewis ft ul . , 1 J / o). 
However, a child with a severe problem is oiteii able to benebt 
from the companionship of older pupils who are more tcderant 
and astute in discerning his or her needs. Such a strategy is onl\ 
used until the child in ciuestion is able to enter into rewarding 
social interactions within the peer group. Only in recent years 
have friends lx,-en chosen predominantly from the peer group; 
historicallv - and still in some cultures - this was not deemed 
important'. It may be that only with someone the same age and at 
the same stage of development is it possible to sort out individual 
similarities and differences, tbe very foundations of a frieiid- 

' Friendsbips are a two-wav process - not only do they reciuirc- 
a mvriad of skills, l.ut they are also essential for all-ro^ 
cognitive, soc ial and emotional development (Janes ct c//.. 1.)/. ). 
r.ounian and Parker (1986) refer in detail to research imchngs 
which indicate that friendships are important to the development 
of academic: and cognitive ability, adjustment and matuiits. 
self-percei)tion and tbe coinparison ot self to peers, linguistic 

skills, moral development . mastering aggressive impulses, appro- 

t)riate sex-role behaviour, and school .ittendaiic c. 

The isolated and friendless child is at a severe disadvantage: 
not onlv is he/she at risk in the current situation but also in later 
life It was found that children experiencing difficulties watli 
peers (e.g. the bullies and tbe bullied) were more likely to develop 
psyc biatric problems in adult life. 

Childbood peer adjustment variables uncier some circum- 
stances iiiav even distinguish clisorclei eel from non- 
disorclerecl adults when many other intellec tual, behavic ural 
and deniograpbic variables do not. (( .ow enc/ cc/. . 1 .• / , ) 

Janes W al. (1979) also found that 'failing to get along with other 
c hildren' was irectuenth related to nc gativc- adult adiustmeiit: 

1)001 peer lelations serves as an ominous sign for liiture 
adjustment ... a teac her's pen eption that a c hilcl w;is not 
ge.ting along with oilier diildren could have se.vcal ,is a 
warning light for diverse .idulthood inoblenis. 

No other teacher-rated behaviour w.is as robust ;i predictor of 
lulin V tr()iil)lf or di .tress. 
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One point which 1 consiHer is sometimes missed is that it is 
(lifhcult to overestimate parental concerns about childhood 
friendships. Parents interpret their children’s friendships as 
giving signs of social achievement, social competence and robust 
mental health (Cowen et al., 1973). If their own child is isolated, 
bullied or aggressive to others, the feelings of failure and shame 
experienced by parents, i.e. that their child is so unpopular with 
others, may make them hesitate to seek help from either the 
school or other parents. After the toddler years, we do not 
perhaps as parents seek out frequentlv enough the unpopular 
and lonely child, assuming that once in school a child will meet 
other children and therefore make friends. I'he more research 
we gather the more we realize that not only is this not so, but that 
to leave t hese children on the sidelines as passive observers of life, 
is to put them at i*isk in the f uture. 

In considering intervention it is important to remember that 
knowing how to act in a situation is no guarantee tliat the 
appropriate behaviour will be executed in the crisis situation; 
knowing we should take faulty goods back to a sfiopdoes not give 
us the courage to do so! Not only do we need to teach social skills 
and to rehearse them, iti .situ if pos.sible. hut the parallel 
te( hniques. e.g. re.silience to provocation, need to be taught in as 
practic al a fashion as possible. 

1 he skill of choosing friends is perhaps an area in which 
•some children require support. It may be that only towards the 
end of the primary school years are ( hildren able to cope with the 
concept of all the individual personalities of the (hildren in a 
large c lass (^Jc> sild, 196(i). I o clioose and select friends appropri- 
amly may be a more subtle and complex process than some 
children realize; they (ould perhaps benefit from low-key s> :«- 
|)()i t. Many simply opt for those from their ovvn iieiglibourliood. 
^',1, secondary school, it can be very much a hit-and-miss 
affair, with the non-gregarious and timid - those with fewer of 
the charat teristics of popular ( hildren (i.e. the very children who 
would benefit most from peer support and friendship) - 
remaining on the sidelines or being activelv rejected, riie case of 
Simon illustrates this point well (see Chapter 10). He was trying to 
break intoa group and wasbeingrejected. As adults we are able to 
use subtle signs and dies to dis( ern whether or not our approach 
is weltonied or rejected, and we learn that we can only make 
fiiends ivitli hug jiartic^s. (.hildren sonic’times need lielp to 
understand this rather complex process oi trial and erior, 
tidvance atid retretit. 

Proximity ;uid opportunitv play a ptirt in the seledion of 
friends at tiny age. Not only does experience help in making 
friends but it also improves the (piality of the relationships 
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children c an offer each other (Pubin, 1980, ch. 2). Translated to 
the classroom it has been noted that when pupils are given the 
opportunity to discuss and work together on a task there is a 
better understanding of each other’s point of view, of consolidat- 
ing the relationship and of generalizing the contact to a friend- 
ship off the task When pupils work together in couples or small 
groups a more even distribution of popularity across the class has 
been found to emerge (Schmuck and Schmuck, 1971). If this 
social mix is the prime aim, the goal needs to be planned and 
progress evaluated, t-ecause generalization from woik relation- 
ships to social friendsfiips may not always happen as a matter of 
course. The school can, it would seem, play a valuable role in 
facilitating friendships for the lonely, isolated and vulnerable 
child. In an even more ilirect manner, it has been found that 
pairing a victim of bullying attacks with a more robust or older 
child has not onlv helped shield the isolated child from attack but 
also helped the target child to learn how to win approval and 
acceptance from others. Being seen in the company of more 
induential or older pupils also has very positive effects. The 
bulbing child can also learn how to interact with others more 
appropriately and successfully from such informal contact 
(Furman cf (■//., 1979). 

,\n arrangement such as this retpiires diplomatic oversight - 
the target child, whether bully or victim, perhaps being unaware 
of the match. Where pupils at risk are learning and assimilating 
skills bv direct or indirect contact with more successful pupils, 
they are in a more normal lettrning et'' i onnient than when being 
direalv instructed on anv social skills progiamme offered by 
adulis. 



Ihe developmental stages of friendship 

There a>e broadly based developmental stages of friendship 
which tire bound up with develojiing cognitive, emotional, moral 
and linguistic abilities. The process of friendshiii may perhaps be 
more cumulative than discrete, with behaviour at one stage being 
c ailed upon later . Friendships may wax and wane as more specilic 
needs and prefereiues emerge but. throughout all stages of 
development, there is a strong and ijcrvasive bias to form social 
relationships (Rubin, 1980, di. 1), 

Toddlers 

Clliikirni <is voim^ as I 1 months sIkav a pirlcrnu lor paiti( ulai 
friends (Rubin, 1980. (h,2). Throughout these vears there 
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emerges a growing preferenc" for friends of the same sex. with 
the clioice usually biased, perhaps by necessity, to :bose in their 
own neighbourhood. It is based more on opportunism than 
selec tion. If taken to other situations they are able to widen their 
circle of playmates. 

.\t this age children play in parallel, alongside another child, 
rather than fully interacting, and an increasing use is made of 
verbal play. 1 here is a dependence on the adult caregiver and, 
the mote secure that relationship is, the more competent the 
young child will he in moving towards interacting with peers. The 
pla\ .Ktivities arc' a series of single episodes, so adult support is 
needed foranc prolonged interaction. 

I he onset of self-knowledge and classification begins — 
name, age and sex are used to identify self from others (Rubin, 
1980). \s children move from parallel to cooperative play, more 
oppcntunities arise for S(|uabbling and bk kering. Conflicts are 
brief. lasting only a minute or so, and the encounters are (luickly 
foi got ten (^Jc'i sild, 1 9(i(>). Healthy pieschoolc'rs need to be able to 
defend themselves and what is important to them. It is possible at 
this earl\ age to spot those who need to assert themselves ovei 
others. 

The infant years — ages 5—7 

.\t thisage children teiid to define f riends as those then play with 
tathet th,m b\ indi\‘idual c‘haracteristic‘s. although stronger 
relationships are dec -loping with inc reasing matin itv as a clear 
preference c an now be expresssed (Rubin, 1 980). With emerging 
cognitive and emotional powers, games can be remembered and 
sustained for longer periods, .\dvaiued language skills allow 
imaginative' and fantasy themes, a skill which is highlv prized be 
others and is influential in the selec tion of f riends, so there is less 
need to lelvon |)mely physical pursuits. 

(.oopeiatice play is c'lijoyed and the’ skills of rc’cruiting and 
entic ing others to join in are displayed. Competitive games ate 
popular, but judgements at e blac k ai’id white and rules r.eed to be 
explicit and adhered to (by everyone else!). Children of this age 
ate- more independent and wander furthei afield. I hev ate more 
self-.tssu I ed .me! boast f ul. I he skills of taking turns, sharing and 
evaiting are |)iesent at this cognitive stage. Conflicts can now be 
settlc'd with ianguage-: previouslv. onlv jihcsical methods were 
acailahle.e.g, shouting, hitting, avoiding and ignoring. Now thee 
c.m comjjromise and seek arbitration. Popular c hilclien, ecen at 
this age, have .icc ess to a wide vai iety of plovs, so reej til ing them to 
ich Ic'sson . ggvession to settle clif ferences ( I lai tup W c//., 1907). 

PatteiMui rl nl. (1907) found that aggressive behaviour was 
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rewarded at this age; the d(.-mi;iaiu chiid kept the snat( hed^ toy, 
got the attention, or made the attacked chiid cry. ,\ total of 85 per 
cent of these outcomes were rewarding. Aggression at this stage 
can l)e svmholic, e.g. when the youngster snatches the to\ to 
d monstrate power and dominance over those weaker l)ut. oiu e 
attained, the tov is immediately dropped by the aggressor and all 
interest lost. The other categorv of aggression is goal-oriented, 
where the tov is snatched for use bv the aggressor. 

The bullving child can be identified at this stage b\ a 
power-assertive, dominant, impulsive, and energetic st vie of plav. 
It mav be that such children have a higher pain threshold than 
their peers or, perhaps, tor cognitive reasons, thev are unable’ to 
distinguish between real and' plav fights. 1 lies do appear to 
possess fewer strategies to diffuse conflict, perhaps because ol 
lack of training, impulsivitv or (ognitive factors, for whatecer 
reason. the\ have access to a limited repertoire of appiopiiate 
skills (Olweus. 1978). 



The older primary years - ages 7—1 1 

H'. this age most (hildreii have en)o\c(l seceral \ears of friend- 
ships. 1 here is. b\ now , a firm pieference for friends of the same 
se\ and .ige. (Children of this age are able to work in. and en)o\. 
group activities for prolonged periods (taiuman and I’aikei. 
198(i). 1 lies have mastered the procedures for reipiestiiig and 
negotiating eiitrv into groups. 1 lies are able to recogni ’e the 
subtle differeiK es of approach requiri’d. depending on whether 
the\ are alre.idv accepted or on the Iringe. .\ wider varietc ot 
language is available to them and the\ are able to make 
.idjustments, for e’S.itiiple, in the less iornial language used 
among close iriends and in the home and the tiiore formal 
language used for situatic.ns such as school. 1 earn effort is 
eti)c)\ecl and it is important to be ac c epteci in the group. 1 here is a 
desire to cc nfoim to the group norms. Being c onspic nous is 
eitibarrassing. Often superioritc and ranking seem iinporlant 
and imtc h time is spent in c laiinmg one's laiiiiK cat the largest, or 

()iH*'s model llic 1 • l i 

Ki toi ls io( (>m rol olhei s lake llu* lonii ot 'I 1! l>e \our 1 1 leiul n 
.• Riliials, rules and lo^ic are eiijo\e(l and l)e(ome an inleKral 
nail ot iina^inali\e ^ames. Humour is ^reallv cippieualed, 
esiK*( iiilK die iiu ( mi^nioiis. uu))i edi( lal'ile ar.d illo^ic al. as in. f oi 
example, jokes alxml elephanls on buses. Alon^^ willi an apprec i- 
alion ot die sillv ihere is a awareness ot le( ImologN and a 

developint? abilil\ lo or^iini/e oneseli. one's work and oiner 
pe<»ple. Pla\ (an retied an\ieli(‘s and worries. Tlieie is die 
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beginning of a self-awareness; what is good and bad about oneself 
and others (Gotlman and Parker, 198(3). 

Aggressive children at this age try to show power over others. 
'I'hey may try to take the lead in a game, not for any organiz- 
ational reason, but to dominate. Similarly, they may initiate 
power-associated games such as cops and roW>ers, war games and 
other media-stimulated themes. I hese are chosen as a vehicle for 
the dem()iistration ol their power and strength over the group 
rather than for any intrinsic tjualities (Manning and Sluckin, 
1 984). The case study of Donnie illustrates how, although he did 
not overtly bully his peers, they were too afraid to challenge him 
and remained submissive to his dominant personality at the 
expense of their own needs. Aggressive acts at this stage can be 
premeditated and ill feeling sustained (Manning and Sluckin, 
1 984). f rust ration can be withheld from an original source so that 
the anger can he taken out on a more vulnerable target. There is a 
clear understanding of how to taunt and tease others, the jibes 
and provocation being remorseless. When criticized or opposed 
aggressive children t an become unduly angry and resentful. 



Adolescence 

rhe physiological developnienis of puberty bring about associ- 
ated emotional states which are often bewilclering. There will, no 
doubt, be evidence of the remnants of childish emotions (e.g. 
egoceniricity) which are hard to reliii(|uish (Shaffer. 1 985). These 
regressive periods may contribute to the self-doubts and con- 
fusions experienc ed bv many young j)eople. 

The increasing independence from home results in a wider 
backcloth and a new \ ariety of extrafamilial settings, (conflicting 
standards and degrees of freedom are encountered and < halleng- 
ing behaviour emerges in an effort to come to terms with the 
many conflicting demands. Dual standards are presented to our 
young people - they are too young to drink and drive yet old 
enough to earn a living and take on other c hallenging responsi- 
bilities. It must seem tliat adults throw them out of the nest, i)ut 
with a piece of string still tied around the leg. Often the 
responsibilities we ask of young people are vague and nebulous 
•ml tins lack of direction c an compound theii confusion. 

Inc reasingly at this time the peer group is used as a sounding 
board and theii \alues adopted. It is a time of stiong views and 
vehement emotions, political and world affairs become issues of 
importance and a sense of fair plav is appreciated {(;ottman and 
.Mettetal, 1 98(3). I here is a c lear understanding ol the concepts ol 
loyalty, trust and betrayal. At this age girls in ])artk ular use good 
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and had gossip to find out whore they stand in comparison to 
others (Gottinan and Parker, 1986). 



Group behaviour 

Children in school are necessarily memhers of groups and 
■suh-groups, whether in an active or passive role, and in so being 
encounter both positive and negative experiences. The impor- 
tance of this type of experience has been noted many times: 
’Socialization is a process by which an individual acciuires the 
standards, values and behaviour which mark him out as be- 
longing to a particular group' (Hamblin, 1974). The functioning 
and malfunctioning of groups is perhaps one of the most pressing 
sociological problems today: ‘When a hundred clever heads join 
in a group one big nincompoop is the result because every 
individual is trammelled by the otherness of the others' (C. J. 
Jungcpioted in Simmel, 1964). A group is not just a collection of 
individuals but a collective organization united by common 
interests and goals. Kven very young children enjoy group 
experiences and in the noddle cliildhood years boys in particular 
veer towards same-sex gangs. During the adolescent years the 
group becomes increasingly stable, exclusive and important, 
taking over some of the roles the family fulfilled in earlier years 
(Dunning rt/., 1988). 

'I'he functional role of the group changes over time depend- 
ing on the needs of its members. I here is always a rec iprocal 
function between the group and individual members, so it may l>e 
important to analyse the dynamics of the group and tease out the 
interplay between the individuals. What is each member getting 
from the group? What is the group getting from each member? 
Needs and expectations must match and tlie ecjuilibrium of the 
group l>e preserved. 

What is the group offering its members? 

It is important to consider what the bullying group is ottering its 
members. It would often appear that children enmeshed in a 
group bullving sit nation, or otlu*r maltuiu t ion in g group situation, 
would not i)e behaving in this way it they were not part of a group. 



/. A suno^atr Inmily 

As iamilv structures are becoming inneasingly disorgani/ed, 
manv positive attributes - loyaltv, (ontinuit\, ac ( eptaiu e and 
support ~ might, primarih, be supplied bv the group. Some 
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group members may have been associates since they were 
toddlers, and these friendships are often the most stable relation- 
ships they have, especially where parents are divorced or sepa- 
rated. Several studies suggest that even if this is not the case, many 
young people on the fringes of antisocial behaviour spend very 
little time at home, The l>ullies identified by Lagerspetz et al. 
(1982) had only tenuous links with their families, Fhe influence 
of the gang may be more powerful and pervasive than any other. 

2, I'i) sta uda ids u ml rules 

File group may have well-defined rules and a code of conduct 
which form a framework for personal reference, Vo understand 
the baffling behaviour of'a member it mav be necessary to become 
familiar with the rules, values and demands of the group with 
which the member must complv (Savin-Williams, 1980). 'The 
behaviour of the individual, of even very young children, is 
shaped up to a nearer approximation to the a< ceptablc standard 
of the group by the other members. 

3 , Self -hu 0 u 'ledge 

Most of us are influenced, directly or indirectly, by what others 
think of us, and we mav or may not c hoose to alter or amend our 
behaviour or attitudes ac c ordingly, to win the approval or respect 
of significant others. For some voung people the approval of the 
group is of paramount importance and the sub-c ulture of the 
group can be highly influential in affect ing the self-image and 
sell -evaluation of the individual (Fine, 1980). Peer approval is 
highly motivating for many adults but in childhood and adole- 
scence it may clash with tl.e aims and goals of school and home, 
(iroup opinion and peer pressure ai e powerf ul channels to bring 
about a change in attitude. If a group deplores bullying ancl 
knows that the l)ully is dominating a c hilcl any one of them could 
dominate, so that no kudos can be attributed to the bullying, these 
actions aie seen as simply being c i uel and cowardlv, ancl the 
rationale foi tlu‘ bullving is lost. 

4, Proteitmu 

I hose who fec‘l thc“mselvc‘s It“ss emotionallv oi phvsicallv lobiist 
than theii peeis ma\ turn to the group foi suppoit, ,\ child with 
low status mav sc‘ck an enhancc‘d idc'iuitv ~ a l)()n(>we<l kudos - 
from a high-status gioup if pennitied membership. It is not 
uncommon lor bullying groups to contain one membei who is 
inef fee tual ancl would, if not in the bulK ing group and protected, 
be a pi ime target themselves for attac k. 
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5, I'a offer an identity 

On initial formation groups may introduce identification devic:es 
to give themselves an added cohesion. Some (it the more popular 
are: 

# name: Cosa Xostra, Ku-Klux-Klan: 

# uniform: c lan larians. Salvation Army, sjiorts teams: 

# password: Masonic , c uhs. 

rhese identifying prac tic es enhaiic e group solidarily. 

6 . 7 ojjer frien ds h i p 

The group can offer support and acceptance. Ciroups may be 
iisecl to test out ideas and hypotheses about the confusions of the 
world, such as issues relating to sex and adult behaviour. Fears, 
insecurities and anxieties may be voiced in a supportive group, 
perhaps more ac ceptahly by j()kes and innuendoes. 'Fhe informa- 
tion elicited in this way* runs parallel to that gained from more 
orthodox sources and is assimilated in an attempt to try to make 
sense of the world, ('-roups sometimes amend their language to 
protect their privacy, as in the use of j)refixes or suffixes or 
substitute svllaldes, to make their conversations incomprehen- 
sible to outsiders- In some cases a different terminedogy is used -a 
‘slanguage' — a method found in sevc‘ral cultuies in the-* uoild to 
avoid adult interlopers (Fine. 1980). 

7 . l a senr comniaii aiw\ 

(iroups form most readily when j^rospec tive membcMs ate 
aggrieved, experiencing low morale, or offered a strong leadei 
(Hemming, 1988). Adult exani|)les of this are the eaily socialist 
movements, the Jarrow Marcliers.and the Luddites. Any strongly 
authoritarian system which fore es uj)on subordinates an interior 
status ofic*n generatc's violence in some form. C-roups in sc hool 
challenging authoritv may win twice over by winning the chal- 
lenge and also bv the kudos attained by being seen to win. Kven if 
unsuc c essf ul, there is the danger of the c hallenger^> ac liieving a 
‘glorious vic tory in defeat’. A class may respond as a group to 
support a clisruj)tive faction if they are all clisaffected with the 
school or the behaxiour oi attitude of the teachcM (Hargreaves, 
1907). 

riu- feeling of group support was used m the cases ol 
Stephen and (ieoige (sc*e Chapter 10) where drama was the 
medium c hosen as a tangible and expc’i iential wa\ of elic iting tlu 
somewhat abstract cjualitv of group support to help someone m 
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need. From the concrete diamatic examples the group feeling 
eventually generalized into better group relationships. In ad- 
dition, this method als<^ facilitated group cohesion and identity. 

Membership of groups 

By including and excluding candidates for membership the 
group boundary is established and identity confirmed. 

L Inclusion 

1 he following fac tors are < onsidered to be lelevant to inclusion 
and acceptance for membership: shared aims, interests and 
attitudes, age. proximity and familiarity (Cartwright and Zander, 
I960), (h'oup members become like one another through a 
process of strong pressure to conform, implemented by the use of 
group laws and accepted standards of l>ehaviour: ‘'I'he link 
between group solidarity and similarity is so prevalent as to 
approach the status of a universal law of social behaviour’ (Rubin, 
1980). I his process of conforming to group demands was noted 
in the behaviour of two contrasting teams at a summer camp. One 
group prized the ‘he man’ image, the other chose a humanitarian 
ideology. Both gi oups cjuickly got members to conform by using 
silence and reprimands until the chosen mode was well estab- 
lished (Sherif, in Rubin. 1980). Left to themselves it would appear 
that many young people are able to use quite sophistic:ated 
behavioural tec hniciues to a level many professionals would envy. 

2. A'.xclu.sion 

Lve n presc hoolers are sensitive to being exc luded from the 
group, ^'oung children, it would seem, prefer to play with those 
they dislike rather than play alone (Jersild, 1966). (urls in 
partic ular i se soc ial exc lusion, ostrac ism and malicious gossip asa 
bullying strategy (Roland, in pirp.). 

I hosc^ c hildrt^n most in need of the experience* of being 
attac bed to a gtoup. for both support and the soc ial lc*arning 
experience, may be af flic ted with self-doubts and insecurities and 
be afraid of rejec tion and t iciicule if they try to enter. It would 
sc*em that prospective members do amend unacceptable be- 
havioiii' to gain entry to groups, but isolated c hildren are perhaps 
those who are unable to adapt. Some members may over-c onform 
at the (‘Xpense of losing their individuality. Perhaps mote could 
be done !>y adults to encourage respec t lor dif ferences as well as 
teac hing young people how to conform. 
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3. Vhe leader 

Within the two major categories of (ienion atir and autlioritarian 
styles of leadership there are many personality differences. 'Tiie 
leader may he energetic, voluble and a good comnmni( ator or, 
perhaps, aggressive and coercive, or resourceful and imaginative. 
I'here are many functions a le.-‘der can play within the group and 
the leadercaiujuickly lose his or her position and be replaced it the 
needs of the groii|> are not being met (White and Lippitt, 1960), 
d'he leadership may simply be task-oriented and the group 
disband when the task is (ompleted. The leadership of even the 
most informal group is not static and the leader must continue to 
gain credit and show leadership skills to retain his or her position 
(White and Lippitt, 19fU)), An effective way of breaking up a 
buHving group is to diallenge the aims of the leader, to 
unol)trusively bring the group round to see that the actions they 
are being led into, or simply supporting, are cowardly and foolish 
(Hamblin, 1978a). One study tondiu ted some time ago shows how 
a group mav have leadership without any realization as such 
(Savin-Williams, 1980). (iirls at a summer camp dec lared tiieir 
grou]) to have no leader, but within the group there were found to 
!>e maternal leaders, some antagonists, and the majority who were 
de.sc ribed as the ‘Amorphous Miss Average’. One small group 
were classified as ‘dingers'. These girls oj)enly recognized the 
dominance of the others: they were overly compliant, the most 
physicallv immature and the worst athletes. I hey were picked on 
by the others and slept nearest the staff f or protection. They were 
cpiite clearly being bullied. 

4. Cohesion 

(iroups with a high level of'c ohesion have been found to exert a 
powerful influence on the attitudes and l)ehavioiir of their 
members (Sc hac ter, 19f)0). Measures of cohesion inc hide the level 
of demands made on individuals, the degree of conformity, the 
degree of support of feied a member under attack from outside, 
the strength of rebuffal of intruders, and the dif fic ulty of the 
initiation. Counting the number of mutual statements made 
within the group has been one way used to measure the level of 
cohesion. Llie suggestion is that the* more *VVe' and the* less ‘I' 



statements confirm the* bound. iry: 'We are in the group, you arc* 
out‘ (White and I.ippitt, 196())- The case of Ste|)hen (sc*e 
Cha|)ter 1 0) shows how he* was excluded i)artly bee a use of his skin 
colour which was dif fc*rent from the others in thee lass. I his gave 
the grouj) a rationale to unite more firmly together in order to 
exc hide Stc*))hc*n. 




statememts made indic ates the* level of group feeling. I he ‘We’ 
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The interactions between group members are obviously very 
subtle and discrete - siuii measures as we have used to date offer 
little insight into the covert and intuitive mechanisms at work. 
Adults are particularly unsuccessful at penetrating these groups, 
presumably one reason being that the rationale for many of the 
groujis is to exc lude adults and of fer an alternative to their power 
structure. 

5. (hauf) malpractice 

Cirou}) solidaritv makes the behaviour of its members indexible 
and unreparative. The guilt experienced by members of a group 
would appear to be clivided b)’ the niunbe * of individuals 
concerned and the amount of cruelty and violence to be multi- 
plied (Hvatt- Williams, 19S‘^). 'I'he replacing of individual identity 
bv group identity means a loss of responsibility and guilt. Mobs do 
things with mutual support one meml>er would not do alone. The 
group offers protection frorn retaliation and also from investiga- 
tion and detection. There mav also be the hope of a more diffuse 
jnmishment being meted out; if not, at least there will be 
companionship it', suf fering the j)enalt\ . It is, therefore, usually 
advisable to tackle each indivitlual alone in the group when 
challenging bullies and to make clear iMch has been full\ 
responsible if only by watching and condoning. 

The group mav not be established prior to ti:e deviancy; it 
could be that in a c'ase such as bullying, the aggression had been 
dormant. Tlie arrival of a leader might act as a catalyst and so 
c ause a group to form through the proce.ss of group contagion. 
Once the txc:itement level is raised, meeker observers may drift 
into the group to become active. 'Those needing prestige and 
borrowed kudos may be incited to join, as proposed hi ‘magnetic 
held theory' ( Hyatt-Williams, 198:^). This is one of the dangers of 
media publicity, because groups such as Mcxls, Punks and any 
curient ecpiivalents, form an identity simply through a label 
allocated to them by others. 

There mav be a cognitive c hange onc e the group has formed 
and is able to draw on mutual support, in that the group may 
come to believe that the victim c>l the attack, be it a child or a 
nebulous authority targe^t, is deservingoi the violenc e. The main 
aim of the group could be to prove that group members are 
acceptable, whereas those wiio are attacked are obviouslv in- 
ierior: ‘We iiuist be OK bee ause you are not.' The group can have 
a powerful inlluenu' on the behaviour of an individual and many 
interesting ac counts of exj)eriments, formal and inlormal, illus- 
ttate this })roc ess. /imbarclo W c//, (c|uoted in Kidder and Stewart, 
1975) found that (wo groups of students - role-modelling 
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prisoners atul prison warders - had to l)e removed prematurely 
because thev took over their roles too realistically. I he work ot, 
for example. Goffman ( 1974)cont;iins many readable accounts of 
the Ixjhaviour of individuals in the presence of groups. 

h he group is challenged without careful planning, an 
increase in hostilitv may result aiul the deviant beha\iiuu might 
c()ntinue hut in a less visible form. Resentment and revenge might 
also fuel further incidents and add to group cohesion. The group 
activities mav be entertaining and reintorcing so that it could be 
diflicult t oiler equivalent alternatives. simplistic attack on the 
group could add prestige, glamour, mystery and subse(|uent 
power. Weak and ineffective measures could add to the conspira- 
torial atmosphere and infuse an heroic element to the leader or 

group. ... .11 

If. however, the grouj) is not challenged, this might he 

viewed as weakness and as giving tacit permission to the group to 
continue. In a Inillving situation the dyad of bully and victim is 
central and. unless this is resolved and unscrambled, the group 
will reassemble and reform ai . later date (Hyatt-Williams. 19811). 
In the novel. 77ie Dermrrs (Masters. Ulatl). the Thugs, followers 
of the goddess Kahli. prove difficult to eradicate because the 
central figures remain in role, ready to reform elsewhere. One of 
the priniarv aims must he to detacii the catalyst from the group 

or. at least, from the role ofleader.Hamhlinf 1978a) suggests that 

it is important to deglaniouri/.e the groiq) by pointing out the 
infantile and immature aspects of the group’s behaviour and to 
deflate the heightened prestige with humour if possible, because 
this is one of the most powerful, acceptable and effective 
deterrents. Once a Inillving problem has been openly discussed. I 
have found that it loses much of its potenev. so that the exii.'sure 
in itself is often enough to ward off f urther attacks. 



Communication skills 

(•.oimiiunication skills are of pai amount iminirtaiu e in determiii- 
ing the success of a c hild's interac tions with his or her |)eers. 
Resc-arc h on Inillving indicates the imiioi tain e of these skills. 1 he 
specific skills deemed necessarv for the building of f riendshiiis 
air: 

• being able to detect the norms and exinated hehavienn in a 
situation so that aiipropi i.ite conversation and behavicnti is 
used ill context; 

• the ahilitv and desire to clisplav wariiith and eiiqiatliv so that 
relationsiiiiis are c emeiited; 
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• the wish to share coininon interests, intorniation and activities 
(Rubin, 1980), 

Hiere would appear to be a correlation I)Ctween poor language 
skills a> f\ antisocial oi' disturbed and difficult behaviour. An 
inart ii ulate child has little resource to the wit and humour many 
use to deflect trouble from adults and peers alike, and to i elease 
any inner tensions. A build up of frustration can lead to an 
eruption and violent confrontation (Hamblin, 1978a), 

There are specific |)rocesses of communication which help 
friendships to gel. Kven young diildren use a distinct pattern of 
speech to build u|) a lelationsliip, a social s()und play where an 
alternating set of phrases is used in a ihythmic manner to 
establish empathy and rap))ort. An example is given by (iarvev 
(1 984) oft wo youngsters trying out their language and friendship 
skills simultaneously. 

I have a dadda. 

I have a dadda too. 

1 have a real dadda. 

I have a dadda too. 



This rituali/ed play [patterning of speech set ves the nonspec ific 
function of the greetings adults f recpiently use: 

How are \(>ur 
Fine. I low are you? 

Fine. 

\o snet ific infonnation is reqtiired, the exchange is simply to 
reinfbne mutual interest and totonfirm empathy. Children who 
aie shy and withdrawn niav not be able to consolidate their 
relationships in such informal ways. Some children ma) not have 
assimilated the information that this is the effective [procedure to 
take. 

Entering the group 

Members of a gioup of young ( hildren (pii( kly i ebuf f outsiders, 
perhaps be( aus<‘ of an innate resistance to the disruption of the 
statuscjuo oi a fear and reject ion of strangers. I'he onus is on the 
newcomei to indicate cjuic kiv and appropriately the contribution 
he or she cati make to the group (Coisaro. 1979). If the* fiist 
attempt is unsuccessful a further effort may succeed: ‘We don't 
like you todav’ can <|uickly pievent an\ shy and anxious child 
from risking fuithei i ejection by making future attempts at 
soc iali/ation. It ina\ be prc'ferable to c hoose the tole of passive 
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InfoTmation exchange 
The to and fro of conversation 

Clear comm umcatwn interest and responsiveness 

Articulation, comprehension A display of warmth and empathy 

Common ground , — 

Play activities shared hobbies, interests 
mutual friends 

Figure 2 The four iat tors inllutMuing the sut cess of an initial appi (Ku h 
(Cionmaii and Parker, HlSf>), 

observer. It this is so, the shy child will tall further and luithci 
behind the peer group as the others bcMieiit from the* invaluable 
expeiieiue of social interaction with their peers. Gottnian and 
Parker (1986) provide a model for the initial approach and 
suggest four significant factors concerning how children make 
friends (see Fig. 2). If the advances break down, a return to A will 
be necessarv. Modifications may be rec^uired but unskilled 
children mav simply repeat the unsuccessful process over and 
over again. The cohesion of the group and the popularity of the 
newcomer may be measured by the number of entry bids 
re<piirc*d(Corsaro, 1981). 

Popular children use specific strategies in that they do not 
draw attention to themselves but hover c^uietly in close proximity 
to the group, perhaps copying the group activity. I he) make 
specific: verbal entry bids: they are complimentary, they make no 
comment about themselves, they ask relcwani cjiiestions, and do 
not make suggestions until iskecl. In other words, they attenipt to 
build up a shared frame of reference (Cosaro, 1981). It rejected 
they note the criticisms, make modifications and bounce back. In 
adciition to all this, a c luster of non-verbal skills are brought into 
play: facial expressions, posture, gesture and eye contact. 1 he 
intricate patterning of speech is etlec tive in obtaining acceptance 
such as alfirmation. pauses and inflection. All in all, a vast battery 
of skills are svnehroni/ed and used intuitivelv by even young 
children. It is only by examination of the process when it has 
failed that we get any idea as to how accomplished children are in 
their social behavio\ir. As adults we would appear to find 
difficulty in assessing accurately the social status of yemng 
children in a group. Kven when we try to measure the social 
interactions we encounter ditfic ultic's due* to the de\elopnic*ntal 
limitations of linguistic, perceptual and other cognitive factois. 
Photographs and drawings of children in the class group have 
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l)een use<l siiaessfiilly to elidi inforniaiion about friendships 
front young children. C.hildren inside a triendsliip group use 
language in an informal manner, but in such a way as to confirm 
tile positive group feeling: 

• the statements of others are openly acknowledged and con- 
firmed (yeah, hmm); 

• the use of linking words ( onfirms attention is being paid and 
gives the speaker encouragement to continue (and then? 
when?); 

• phrases are repeated with slight modifications (I’ve built a 
( astle. You’ve built a castle) (Preece, 1987). 

\ oung children playing together, unsupervised, invent elaborate 
conspiracies and pretend shared deviances such as running awav 
from home or poisoning others (Ciottman, 1980). ‘I'o be able to 
offer and share in imaginative play, the ability to communicate a 
theme, to entertain, to negotiate an idea and translate it into a 
sutcessful game, are all skills highly valued and contribute to the 
popularity of some childi en (Rubin, 1980, ch. 5). 

Ccmnnunication between child and adult is a two-way pro- 
( ess; it is vital to understand what the child or voung person is not 
saying in addition to listening to the verbal exchanges. It is 
sometimes impossible to put complex concepts and emotions into 
words and yet we ask many questions of ( hildren who have had 
little such experience and possess few sophisticated linguistic 
skills. Pikas ( 1 987a, b) believes poor and inappropriate comniuni- 
tation contributes to many social conflict situations and stresses 
that children need practice in communication to avoid confron- 
tations. In his workshops for teachers on bullving. Pikas empha- 
sizes listening and speaking skills, giving and receiving verbal and 
non-verbal messages and asking critical (|uestions. In addition, 
svmmetrical communication is advocated where both speaker 
and listenei reciprocate time and effoi t - if we ex]>ect others to 
listen to us, we must expec t to listen as c arefully to others. 



Quarrels and conflicts 

few Iriendships run smoothK. Quarrels may have a positive 
problem-solving role, e.g. when a hurdle occ urs eac h partic ipant 
is rec|uirc'cl to assimilate o> reject the view ol the othei and to 
acljust their own perception. I'hrough the bic kering and scpiab- 
bling of childhood the needs and opinions of others l)egin to be 
uncleistooci and in this wav the world of' the child evolves. A 
casual observation mav l)e misleading, bc’cause the closer the 
relationship, the greatei the pi obability of c|uairels ((heen. 
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1933). I’o judge the relationship the ratio of positive to negative 
interactit)ns needs to be analysed. A simple count ot conflirts 
could give a ilistorted picture. One very highly regarded skill, 
although not consciously regarded as such hv children, is the 
abilitv tt) resolve disputes amicably. Those who can deflect 
aggressive situations are prized as companions (Shantz, 1987). 

In summary, by looking at the complex, interacting facets of 
S(H‘ial behaviour, noting carefully successes and hurdles, not only 
strategies for help in crisis situations may be drawn, but the studv 
could also identify a vast array of strategies to offer for remedi- 
ation. 






PART TWO 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT BULLYING 
A practical guide and checklist for 
teachers 
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lUitk in the Playground lilue^ 

I dreamed 1 was hac k in the pla\ ground. I was about lour 

feet high ,■ i . 

Yes dreamed 1 was hack in the plavgmimd. standing about 

four feet high , , i. 

Well the plavgrouiul was three miles long and the pla\- 

ground was live miles wide. 

It was broken bku k tarnuu with a high wire leiu e all around 
Broken black dusty tarmac with a high lence running all 

around . 

.\nd it had a special name to it. they called it 1 he Killing 

Clround 



C.ot a mother .md a father. the\'rc one thousand years awav 
The rulers of The Killing ('xrouiul are coming out to plav 
Kvervbody thinking: 'Who the\ going to play with today.-’ 

Well you get it for being Jewish 
,\ncl you get it for being black 
Get it for l>eing c hic ken 
,\nd you get it for lighting back 
You get it for being big and hit 
Get it for being small 
Oh those who get it get it and get it 
For any damn thing at all 

Sometimes thev take a beetle, tear off its six legs one by one 
Beetle on its black bac k, roc king in tbe lunchtime sun 
But a beetle c aii’t beg for mere y, a beetle's not hall the 
lun 

1 heard a deep voice talking, it had that ic ehei g sound 
■It prepares them for File’ - but I have never found 
Anv iilac e in mv life worse than Fite Killing Ground 

Adrian Mitclicll (19H4) 
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Uhat are the factors which discriminate between children of 
similar age, ability and background so that one child is predis- 
posed towards bullying, another to l>eing bullied and the majority 
not to be so heavily at risk? 

The profiles presented earlier indicate that a problematic 
home background could l>e common to both victims and bullies 
(see Chapter 1). In my own work I have found that although 
both groups may have, for example, witnessed or been the re- 
cipients of violence in the home, or been rejected by a significant 
adult, it is the victims who have suffered a loss of confidence and 
self-esteem and, in doing so, l>ecome vulnerable to the attack of 
t>thers. 

I his becomes even more significant when put in the context 
of the other factors which appear to discriminate between the two 
gioups (See Table 1—5), A combination of such characteristics as a 
good level of energy, a well developed physique and communi- 
( ation skills would allow the bullies the confidence not only to 
attac k others, but to talk their way out of impending trouble. I he 
smaller, weaker and less energetic victims, being unable to defend 
or perhaps express themselves adequately, are more likely to 
beronie submissive and vulnerable and experience a rapid loss of 
confidence. 

1 would propose that it is this confidence factor which 
subsumes all others. Not only do the bullies have the confidence 
and the ability to dominate other children, but research indicates 
that their socialization within the home and street culture may 
have taught them, from a very early age, to regard a display of 
power over others to be an acceptable measure of kudos and 
social success (Dunning et ai, 1988), It must be added that 
although some bullies may lack confidence, and it is this which 
c()uld cause them to bully others in a bid to compensate, it is onlv 
within a group where they do feel powerful and confident that 
they use their bullying technkjues. The categories of victim and 
bully are not mutually exclusi\e. A child who is victim in one 
situation may, among weaker, younger or less able children, find 
the confidence to bully. Conversely, the child who is a bully in one 
( lass may be the victim of older pupils or siblings in a dif ferent 
situatron (See Chapter 1 ), 

from an overview of research specific to bullying and related 
areas, a picture begins to emerge of those children who are at risk 
of becoming inv ^t( 1 in a bullying situation in school. It must be 
emphasized that : ' child could be caught up in a ladlying attack 

by being in thi ong place at tlie wrong time. Such an 
unfortunate experience could happen to anyone and l>e trau- 
matic for the victim at the time. However, many children involved 
in a bullving situation, both victims and bullies, have some 
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characteristics which predispose them to risk. Some degree of 
socialization problems may have been noted by parents or 
teachers previous to the bullying. Rather than the problem being 
solely one of bullying it is, I would suggest, especially in the nioi e 
prolonged cases, one of inappropriate social behaviour which 

predisposes these children to attack or to be attacked. 

The school has, without doubt, a most important role to play 
in helping these children with their social behaviour m a variety of 
ways. The most effective way of helping such children could be to 
look to the multiplicity of strategies which could be implemented 
throughout the school day, available to all staff, rather than 
simply concentrating, for example, on a social skills programme 
which would be a less natural way of '.ringing about relevant 
change. 



Why should the school help? 

Clhildren lacking confidence in themselves and their own ability, 
for whatever reason, may cease to make any effort to succeed and, 
therefore, withdraw into themsehes. Keeling hopelps failures, 
they do not believe that they have the ability to change then- 
circumstances and, therefore, a state of learned helplessness 
develops where there is a drift towards apathy, lethargy and 
depression (Seligman and Peterson, 1986). Children who feel 
they have no valid place in school, or perhaps society , pm tuiTi to 
aggression and conflict in a bid to alter their situation. 1 hese 
children benefit from the expertise and experiences to be found 
in schools to show them how they are able to take more effectne 

control over their own lives. 

Adverse social experiences may leave some children unwill- 
ing to make anv attempt to involve themselves with others. I hey 
may claim to prefer to be alone, but this could result in them 
becoming even more vulnerable as, in this way, they preclude any 
of the valuable social experiences whu h could make them more 
robust. The school could be the only ef fective channel for change 
because the parents may feel helpless to alter the situation. 1 he 
parents of a younger child are able to provide more friendship 
opportunities, whereas the parents of an older, resistant teenagei 

mav have no idea how to help. 

' The family may have been contributory in some way to the 
development of the problem, so there may be little support 
available, even if the parents wish for change and are wi ling to 1 1 y 
to alter the situation. The environmental props which once 
supported children in society, such as family stability, neighhoui - 
hood communities and religious prat tices, have gradually been 
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eroded away, so that there is now less access to help from these 
other sources. Professional agencies might be able to help, but 
some families are reluctant to turn to them in time of need 
because tliey regard the use of such agencies as an admittance of 
failure. 

For some children the lack of family stalnlity could mean 
tliat within the school community, among their teachers and 
triends, they experience their most stable and longest known 
relationships. 'Fhey may have grown up with the pc’er group 
since they were toddlers, so that it is the most stable factor in 
their lives. 

Fiiialh. children are in school for a large part ot their 
waking lives and are in daily contact with some teachers who are. 
theretore. able to use their expertise to watch over them closelv 
tor a number of years. Fhese teachers .ae thus in a prime 
position to identity difficulties and to .offer support through 
times of emotional turmoil in a friendly but expert fashion, 
something which is available to verv few other professional 
workers- 



How can the school help? 

I here can be little doubt, therefore, that the sc hool has a vital 
role to pla\ in helping c hildren involved in bullving. Primarily, 
the school needs to ensure that there is little opportunitv for 
bullving to occur, but. ecjuallv important, is the long-term work a 
school is able to offer to children with socialization difficulties. 
Without this two-fold approach I feel that there is a risk that the 
problems will recur. Simply to resolve a crisis, or onlv to pre\ ent 
the eruption of bullving! is to tackle only one-iialf of the 
problem. Children at risk - both bullies and victims -- need to l)e 
identified, and helped towards a happier and more elfective 
social adjustment. 

1 he most effective incl economical wav a school can deal 
with tlie problem of' b illving is by e volving a school svstem 
which, to as large an extent as possible, preclucit's it ever 
occurring, not only by removing any opportunitv . but also bv 
offei'ing c hildren tiie cjuality of support, training and e'duc ation 
which can. hopefully, attack the root causes of the bullving 
bc*haviour. Rather than an individual tcNuhei having to try to 
rc'solve a pic)l)lem, and any further ramifications, it is more 
efferiive for the school to be organized in such a wav so as to 
prewent probletns, i)v looking not only to the dailv f\mc tinning 
of the school but, in addition, by looking to tiie long-term 
objectives of all aspects of the school. 
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The school as an organization 

!n recent rears there has been some ino\ away fiom focusing 
solely on the i esolution of individual pi oldems. such as c ase work 
ah' individual children, to taking the wider perspective of 
considering the sc hool as an organi/ational complex which, as a 
result of spec ific and alterable factors within itself ^ 
de-escalate social and antisocial behavioui (Buiden, 
school as a whole is seen to be partly respcmsible for any 
maladaptive behaviour il the necessary preventative work has no 
been thoroughly investigated and adopted. I his perspective of 
the sc hool as an oi gaiii/.ational system has been drawn, in p.u . 
from the behaviourist aiiproach which focu.ses on observec 
behaviours and the environmental contingencies niaintammg the 
behaviour, rather than looking to distant some es and causes imt 
present within the current interaction between sc hc)c>l <11111 c hilcl. 

The emphasis is on the here and now (Bandura. IJb.)). 

Behaviours williin siu h a tVaiiiework are viewed »is l)ein^ I u 
Dfoduct of a dvnaniic svsteui, so that problem behaviours could 
be considerecruseful in that thev are highhghting anv gaps c.i 
weaknesses withir. the system. Butting these difliculties light 
involves helping all those within the orgam/atioii by bringing 
about more widespread and perinatient c hanges rathe r than 
helping just cue individual child, fhe loci.s there ore, moves 
f rcmi considering what is wrong with the c hilcl to looking .it u ia 
is wrong within the 01 gani/ation. In this way the sc hoo sha es t 
the responsibilitv for the problem behaviciurs rathei th.in blatit- 
iiiR some other soui c e, such as society, the family or the c hilu. 

This model can lie c ritic i/ecl as being too mipersonal am 
simplistic, taking little note of the complex familial and sc.c leta 
undertones to iiiativ problems. It would appear, ' 

diverse studies, that the sc hool as a whole c an often 
in preventing diflic ult behaviour regardless of the faiiiih <u cl 
envirc.uniental lac tors whic h iiiav have contributed to the pioh- 
lenis ill the first place. In the past there appeals to have been < 
(otmiiotilv held assuiiiption that sc hools, to some ‘ ‘ 

blanket effec t on all pupils. .\ny variation 111 outcome was t houglit 
to be largely clue to clifferential intake. Kvidence would nou 
suggest that spec ilic sc hool variables itiav exert a higher cle-gree cjf 
h fluence on outcome than the soc ial balance of pupils. Schools 
with similar c atc Innc-nt areas produc e widely chlfermg <>utcon.es 
and statistics indicate that outcomes nia> correlate^- mote with 
over-all s( hool iac tors than \\\v internal psvc liolo^m al iiiakc-ui) o 
the child (Mortimore c 7 <il.. \WH)- hi other words, some sc hoc, s 
appear to make the drift towards deviant behaviour sucli <s 
liullviiig difliciih, in that met hanisnis within the system 111 sonic 
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way protect tlie pupil, whereas other schools leave their pupils at 
risk. ' ^ 

Bullying would appear to he a niiiltifaceted problem with 
roots in a variety of interrelated processes: the temperament, 
scxial behaviour, physical development, communication skill, 
evel of self-esteem and self-confidence of the child, in addition to 
family, sociological and school influences. If this is so, it would 
seem to be logical to have available, in the school, a multidimen- 
sional preventative approach, a wide spectrum of well-planned 
and -prepared skills and responses from wfiich to draw in time of 
I” Parallel to this, in advance of any crisis, almcist all aspects 
of the functioning of the school would need to be addressed in the 
preventing bullying. Forward planni g is more 
effective and economical than crisis management. 

1 he wlu'le school system should be organized to support all 
c hildren and staff so that no one child or teac her is left alone to try 
to resolve a bullying jiroblem. Sound, well-planned preventative 
work, frequently revised and updated, should result in an 
atmosphere that is non-conducive to acts of bullying. A network 
of preventative strategies should be laid down well in advance, 
and supported by .sound protective work. 

Several areas of school management and functioning aijpear 
relevant to the problem of bullying. The evaluation of the 
Noi wegian National C-ampaign (in prep.) is to consider a constell- 
ation of school factors such as teaching style, size of classes and 
relationships between teachers and pupils'. Fhe results have not 
yet been published but. even on publication, there may be 
cultuial differences which prohibit a rash generalization of the 
findings to the problem elsewhere. 

I he suggestions of fered in hu t Two of this book are culled 
fiom the work I have found to lie effective in working with 
sc hools to resolve bullying problems, and from strategies which 
have been successfully implemented by others to cope with other 
diffuiilt behaviours which 1 con.sider would be relevant to a 
preventative approach to bullying. I liev are offered in stacc ato 
form, without apology, as a series of lists designed for the busy 
(lassroom teacher, bin they are fully informed bv the i.ssuc-s 
explored in I’art One of this book. 
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Preventative work in schools 

1. School policy 

The most elTective preventative measure a st hool can emp'o\ is 
perhaps for all staff members and the lot al educ ation authont y to 
establish clearly that bullying in school, in any torm, will ma be 
tolerated and, indeed, will be dealt with iirmly. I he weight ot the 
whole schoctl establishment should fall in behind the sc hool rules 
and policy statement. document should be drawn up by the 
school and be made familiar to all; pupils, parents, stail. 
governors and local authority figures i espousible for education. 
The statement, perhaps incorporated in a larger document, 
should make clear the school rules as well as the ac tion to be taken 
when the rules are contravened. I his may include notiiung 
parents, school governors and other responsible bodies if 
deemed ajipropriate. riiis, in itself, could deter all but the most 
determined or deviant . 



2. Local authority responsibility 

The IcK-al authoritv and the governing bodv could offer snppoit 
to a school policv designed to prevent bullying, 1 he ef ficient 
execution of this would depend on good supervision which, m 
turn, would depend on adecpiate staffing and funding. 
vision should be recjuired for bus c|ueues, bus journeys, outbuild- 
ings, changing rcHinis and othei isolated areas, plus possible 
tiiiietable adjustments. Supernumerary or auxilary staff mav lie 
necessarv. If adecjuate supervision is genuinely impossible, even 
with a full ( onimitment from all existing staff, and perhaps Mime 
support from willing parents, then those responsible should be 
made aware, whellier it be the member of staff in charge ol tlie 
clutv roster or the offic ial in charge of the financ ial budget. 
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3. Architectural design of buildings 

llie supervision of all pupils at all limes slioulcl be taken into 
areouni at the an hitertural stage in tlie building ot st bools. We 
have now come to realize that this is necessarv in tiie ease of 
vandalism and theft. A commitment is recjuired from tliose in 
c harge of financ e at the initial stage. A good design would inc iude 
well-lit corridors, plent\ of window space, mirrors and glass-type 
doors to offer good \^isibiiitv. In addition, the avoidance of 
isolated areas and satellite huiidings is essential unless the cost of 
aclecjuate suj)ervision is taken into ac count at the design stage. 

Measures such as these would contribute to sound pioven- 
tative work and help to avoid many disruptive and deviant 
behaviours in addition to bullying, Parents and governors could 
find that they are in a more powerful position than the school 
staff to bring pressure to bear on those in charge of financial 
affairs, \ anclalism and theft mav be costing national ami local 
bodies inn easing amounts of money, but the protection of Our 
thildien must be' of the highest prioritv and aclc'cjuate finance 
should be apportioned accordingiv. 

4, The school as a community 

One of the most effec ti\e wa\sof presenting bullving is pc'rhaps 
to look upon the school as a eommunil v wliere llie aim is for e'acli 
member to be responsible for his or herself and for the well-being 
<)f all others. I he school is often \ iewed as preparing tlie child for 
life, but the daily routine of sc hool ma\ hold jovs and terrors as 
powerful in their cffe'c t as anything a child mav meet in later life. 
It could be* aigut'cl that with age* we* le'arn to avoid, deflect and 
confront, whereas in childhood we have* little previous experi- 
etiv e to help us cope. 

School life is, them very much in the present for those who 
atte’tul daily. Hamblin (19/Sa) dc’sciibes it in le'rnis of being a 
vibrant living community with its heroes, villains, triumphs and 
tragedies of whic h e*ach c hild is a part. I he school should, 
perhaps, reflec t the comimmitv outside and represent the demo- 
cratic proc ess more than iscviclent in man v otOur establishments 
.u present. .Society at huge is composed of Overlapping groups 
recjuiring coopeialive input (eg. work, leisure, familv and 
neighboui Iiood gioups). yet, altliougli among the most promi- 
nent institutions in om socic’tN', and one* of the* fc’w compulsorv 
.ic tiviii(‘s, sc hools ,n c* Ic’ast c luuac lc‘ri/ecl I)v coopc’iati\ e ac tivities. 
Dewey (19()fh noted that although it is c'ssential for humans to 
iearn ic) live togetlier c ooperaliveK , little evidenc e of thisc f)uld he 
found in the classroom. I here has bcon, in rc’cenl \ears, some 
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moves to olTer pupils more opportunities to work together on 
work programmes. l)ul in manv (ases these have been l)iased 
mainlv towards arademic learning experiences rather than to- 
wards social development. A cooperati.- learning situation m 
class could involve pupils working in a clemocratic mannei — 
sociallv as well as academicallv - towards a mutual goal, be it to 
sol\e a curriculum c|uer\ or to resolve an emotional problem. 
Cooperative learning stvles, however, may not lead automaiicalK 
to cooperative behaviour. Generali/ation trom the ac«idemic to 
the social situation niav not occur as a matter of course. Ibis 
needs to be perceived as a se^parate goal anc. the piogi«tnnne of 
work designed and evaluated with this in mind. 

The experience of cooperative learning could be lost il the 
stnictm al base ot the school is hierarchical and competitive. I bis 
would he out ot svnehrony with the aims of coopeiative 
education. Hargreaves ( 1981) has relerred to the school as ideally 
heinga community, rather than an aggregate ot pupils, and that it 
is wilhin the choice ot curiiculum matter and the mode ot 
present.ition that this ethos is embodied: a highlv competitive, 
impersonal and bureaucratic atmosphere being counterpro- 
ductive to the aims ot communitv education. 

There is a clear distinction between cooperative and com- 
petit:\e learning. In the tormer. the goals are so linked that 
ever-.one sinks or swims together; in the latter, it one swims the 
otT.ers must sink. Dewev (19t)t)) described the aims ot his just 
School as a communitv demanding a c ommon cultui e and gi\ mg 
fair and ecpial opportunit y to all. C'.entral to the ideotogv is the 
concept that through join', discussions and analysis ot piohlemsa 
higher stage ot moral judgement and deliberation nu\ bc' 
achieved within such a communitv than b\ the individual alone. 



5. The ethos of the school 

The term 'ethos' is used to co\ei the individual identitv ot a sc hool 
and was given enrrenev bv Rutter et (il. (197)1). Danev (1980) has 
described it as 'the values, aims, attitucles and procedures ot a 
school whic h interrelateaiid which remain a relativelv permanent 
featm e ot the school'. There have been attempts to use the ethos 
of the school as a communitv to prevent bullying among pupils 
One sc hool, in a disadvantaged inner-c it v area, has been relerred 
to as the "Telling .School', as the headteacher impresses upon all 
new pupils that thev have the right to .ittencl sc hool without tear 
of being bullied (.St John Brooks. 198.-.). It is explained to the 
pupils that the rule that it is unacc eptable to tell was invented l>\ 
the bullies. Tearful pupils are visited in their homes and even 
support possible is ottered to them. Bullving. racism and other 
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such issues are discussed openly in class, and hoys taking a pride 
in tlieir ‘niacho* image are made. to confront the reasons for their 
swaggering and bullying behaviour. 

1 have myselt been involved for several years with a school 
whi( h has a similar ethos but which uses a different approaLO. 
The pupils, all wiili severe emotional and behavioural difficulties, 
meet together several times a week to thrash out their problems 
with the staff and each other in a meeting of the whole schook 
staff and pupils together. This has proved to be highly successful 
for over two decades. The school is admittedly smalk biu the 
model may well be adaptable to tutor or registration groups even 
in a large school. In this atmosphere conflict is handled con- 
strue lively. To avoid conflict is to deny development. To encoun- 
ter it naturally, to work out a solution amicably, and to learn to see 
the situation from the persj)eciive of anothei . could be one of the 
most valuable experieiu es we can of fer our young people, 

•\ similar procedure is described by Lasleii (1982) in his 
artic le about a children's court, although in the former example 
all positive aspec is of school life were aimed along with concerns 
and anxieties. The meetings were not merelv a punitive pro- 
cedure. 

An example of an aiieinpi to establish a community ethos in 
most difficult ( ire uinsiances is the C^arimeela Project in Northern 
Ireland. Children from the varying religious, political and 
cultural bac kgrounds meet togethei . in a relaxed enviromnent 
awa\ tiom the troubled areas, so that the\ can have the 
opportunitv to learn about and from each other. 

6. Management 

One of the most pervasive factors influenc ing the (jualily of life 
for all in a school is perhaps the style of management at ail levels. 
1 his is what enables the ideology of a sc hool to be translated into 
effective |>racti(e. As can be seen from the case studies in 
(ihapter 10. a teac her can initiate a wide variety of far-reaching 
strategies to help a child who is involved in a bullying situation, 
wliethei it be as victim or bully, but the support of a good 
immagement tc'ain to aid the implementation and coordination of 
the proposals is essential, espec iaily in a larger sc hool. The clear 
communication of aims and goals, a consistent polic y understood 
by all. seems lobe the parameter of prime importance. A united 
and ( oopenative team would seem to be al)le to ac hieve almost any 
goal, whereas the best of policies will fail if the staf f is disgruntled, 
fragmented and out to sabotage. Being al)le to lead a team in an 
authoritative rather than authoritarian manner, allowing for the 
l)erson*il development of individuals within the team, and 
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offering clear and attainable goals, would appear to be the 
important criteria of effective management. 

7. The teacher-child relationship 

One factor which would appear to be of great sigtiificance in the 
developmetit of atiy pitpil in school is the (juality of the telatioti- 
ship betweeti teacher and child. No methodology in itself cati 
offer optimum learning. The impression made by a teacher, tot- 
good or for bad, could be of lastitig ittiportatice, as teachers tnay 
l>e remembered with a greater degree of clarity than the ttiatet ial 
they taught. They tnay be viewed in a heroic light or eveti as 
surrogate paretits. 1 he effect of this daily ititeractioti in school 
cantiot be uttderestimated because teachers fulfil a variety of 

roles. , n • 

Iti discussitig the role of the teacher m preventtng bullytng, 
Roland (1988) suggests that a teacher should develop a spectal 
relationship with each child in the class it at all possible. I his 
should be built on sontethitig that they alone share, such as an 
ititerest, a skill, a pet, a hobby or knowledge of a fatnily metnber. 

\ topic of mutual and getuiine interest shared with a teacher 
offers the child an individual identity which counteracts the 
feeling of being just a face in an anonymous group, bach child, no 
matter how large the school, can have an empathic and rewarding 
relationship with a teacher. 

Feachers are models for the young in their care who note 
details of their attitude and behaviour. Fhere is a hidden 
curriculum at work in st hools as young people are highly sensitive 
to picking up and assimilating cues on how to conduct themselves. 
Young people may look to the adults in school for guidam e and <i 
code of conduct which could influence the way they Uiemselves 
treat others. Quite young (hildien are able to discriminate 
between preaching and practice and they registei stiongK 
patronizing and demeaning remarks made in theii presence. 
.\dults need to be particularly clear and unequivtKal in their 
communication with the young as t hey could be misintei pi eted, 
especially by those pupils who may previously have encountered 

negative relationships with adults. , 

A strong and stable relationship with an adult outside the 
familv has been suggested as being a powerful disc riminatmg 
factor between those young people from severely disadvantaged 
backgrounds who eveiituallv succeed and those who do not 
(Quinton and Rutter, 198.")b). .\ positive lelationship encourages 
sdf-esteem and -confidence and these are prerec]uisites to the 
development of a belief in one’s ability to alter cite umstances for 
better or worse (Rotter, 1969). 1 o believe in one’s ability to bring 
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cliangeand lo be in control of one’s own life must surely be 
one of the main aims ofeciucation. 

One aspect of school life which is underestimated is that 
many pupils look to teachers to provide a safe and stable 
environment in which they may develop, I suspect, from my own 
observations, that in some of the most disadvantaged areas the 
truancy rate may be lower than one would expect for, in many of 
our schools, children find a cjuality of relationship unavailable to 
them at home. 

As can be seen from all the case studies presented (see 
(.hapter 10), the work implemented and c arried out to help the 
children has, almost without exception, depended on one teacher 
with the necessary high level of commitment being available and 
willing to help, \o other individual or agency has the same 
opportunity and access to as wide a range of responses as does the 
teacher who is familiar with the child. 



8. The curriculum 

M itc hel and C) Moore ( 1 988) and Byrne ( 1 98 / ) found a far higher 
proportion of’ bullying in remedial groups of children, in both 
primary and sexondarv settings, than in other classes. As vet it is 
unc lear as to wh\ this should be. but it mav be relevant to note* that 
a coirelation has been found between those children who feel that 
the\ have failed academically and the emergence of behaviour 
problems ( Rutter vt ai . 1 979 ). 

If the school is looking to build up the seli-esieem and 
confidence of the pupils, one of the most effective wavsof’doing 
so is through the design and presentatiem of the curriculum. 
Conversc^lv. the confidence of students may be eioded bv a poorlv 
designed c urric ulum (Hargreaves, 1984),’ d he major pai t of the 
cuiriculum in many secondarv schools is fr)cusc*d on the large 
percentage c)f’ voung pc*ople following a public examination 
svllahus (Bird vt uL, 1981), 1 hose who are not doing so mav 
(jueslion the time and effort allocated totheit’own rc^cjuirements. 
I’lieir perception could be that being academic failures ihev 
dc'serve the ignominy of low-level streaming, low-status subjects, 
tcnnporary staff or those with little specialist training. I hev may 
fec4 that thev have no place in an establishment where kudos is 
gained through academic success, fhere mav be exciting new 
initiatives for these voung people, bnt perhaps thev defeat their 
imrpose if they cany title's indicating low attainment and do not 
htive a similar pennanent financial input to othei parts of the 
curriculum. Kven the identification of pupils with special cclu- 
catiomtl needs may be fraught with danger it caniecl out in an 
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insftisiiive inanm-r so that pupils with (lit fiailties are highlighted 
in return for verv little extra help. 

One stiuh found that of the pupils in one secondary school, 
at) per cent ( lainietl that the curriculuni was boring (Raven, 

1^)70) It is ilhniiinating to track a pupil or class for a tla\ oi week 

to test the curriculum diet. Pupil pursuit studies can also throw up 
such phenoniena as the iiutnber of lessons in a <lav which are 
based on the ubkpiitous worksheet. Disaffected pupils iiiav (inlv 
attend school bee ause there is little else to do. rathei than having 
aiiv tlefinite aims or expec tations; others may vote with then feet 
and truant, some disrupt lessons to make I lings more enter- 
taining. Ihe curriculum need-^ to coV"r s many learning 
processes as possible and stiuients theinse. ‘s welcome and 
respond positively to opportunities to collaborate in the design 
and deliverv of the curriculuni and in evaluating their own 
progress. If the curriculum appears to he boring and inappro- 
priate to their needs the students might take matters into their 
()wn hands; 'People don't grab f or prestige in sex lallv useless ways 
until thev have lost confidem e in their ahihtv to gam prestige m 
SCH ii illv usef ul wa\ s' (.ViUer, 19'4'.f). 

If the curriculum is not able to of f er pupils opportunities tor 
self-development, a sense of personal worth and access to tlm 
goals societv promotes, thev could use am of several forms ot 
deviant behaviour, inclucling bullving, to express then rejection 
of the aims of the school. I'lie curriculum may be seen as 
promoting the view that the middle-class white culture is the 
•right one', to the exclusion of Others, and. as such, be 
reiected In those unable or unwilling to fit the mould. Oldei 
pupils have the intellectual and phvsical development to lend 

notenev and i)ower to their challenge. . i 

It mav he relevant to the problem of bullying to considei the 
dif fereiic es in the wav bovs and girls c hallenge the sc hool svsteiii. 

B()vsapi)cxu tciclcithisnicircMnertlvbvccmfhctaiulccmfnmtation. 

The position of girls may be slightly different. It could be that gii Is 
have an eciuallvstrongbut alternative system whic h runs parallel to 

that of the box sasweil as that of the school. ('.Il ls use tbc-irmaluriu 
t,)cc)nfn.iitbvxvearingearrings.niake-up.ignoruigthedr^ 

and flaunting thcMr sexuality (McRobbie and (.arbei, 1. / i). . 

parallel geiidei cliff Cl ence in bullvingbehax lour hasbeen noted 1)\ 

Roland (in prep.); bovs were found to useoxert physical aggression 

more than girls who c hose ihe covert tactic of social ostracism. In 
the sec oiiclai X sc hool xe.ii s x ouiig people max iieecl to encompass 

txvolixes.fuiic tioiimgasanadultoutof schoolxetbeingtreatec as a 

child within. I bis encourages them to resist a svsteiii with wine li 

thev feel uncomfortable. , , ,, , i 

Not all pupils xvbo coiilroiit and cballeiige in schools au 
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from the disadvantaged groups in society, whether academic or 
social, nor is problem behaviour unique to our time. 'Fliese 
theories need to l>e seen in the perspective of other sociological 
and historical contexts. 



9. Discipline and disruption 

'fhe well-being and safety of all pupils in school entails a 
commitment to sound and consistent disciplinarv procedures 
being enforced, I he way in which this i^ carried out may have 
long-term effects on the pupils. A custodial and over-rigoious 
style, in conjunction with negative expectations of the pupils, has 
long been acknowledged as counterproductive: 

But ye hem them in on every side with terrors, threats and 
stripes so that they can get no liberty whatsoever; wherefore, 
being thus indist reih afflicted, they pul forth a target of evil 
thoughts like thorns. (St Anselm in Coulton, 1967) 

Not onI\ lan harsh and puniti\e discipline be ineffective but it 
can be interpreted by pup* Is as violence, and so off er a model for 
their own aggressive Ijehavioui'. Yo them it mav seem that the 
message is that the power ful can dominate the suboixlinaie. It is 
easy to see how this could encourage a bullying attitude in some 
children. 

Several studies on disruption have made mention of bullying 
in the group of behaviours classified as disruj)tive, although a 
connection l)eiween the two has not been supported as yet by a 
body of research, although at least one study has found a 
correlation between the two (Riley, 1988). Disruptive behaviour 
can clearly be classed as bullying if there is a repeated and 
deliberate intent to humiliate or denigrate a teacher, who, for 
whatever reason, is powerless to prevent the assault. Few careers 
expose adults to suc h risk of ridicule and insult, muc h of which is 
suffered in isolation and privacy. Disruptive behaviour has many 
par allels to bully ing in that the teac her may f eel humiliated, angry 
in a futile and ineffective fashion, or even blackmailed, i.e. a 
disruptive pupil ‘messes about’ in class because the teacher is 
afraid of the repercussions if sanc tions are imposed: there mav 
even be aggression and violence expr essed towards the teacher. I t 
c ould perhaps be of value to look at teachers experiencing a high 
rate of disruption in the context of vic tim behaviour. Are ther e 
lt‘ssons to be learned from the gener al study of the preventative 
and response behaviour of victims, their posture, confidence, 
humour, conformity, etc whic h c ould help in sue li situations? 

I have notc‘d when tc‘aching or* oirsc'rving c lasses where 
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<lisruptive behaviour is likely to (xcur, that the more vulnerable 
pupils are often ttumted and scapegoated by the more confident 
in ortler that they may take their possessions, or simply provide 
them with a source of entertainment. The less physicallv robust 
and fearful c hildren may be under a great deal of tension and 
stress in a class where disruptive behaviour breaks out. This may 
not be regarded generally as bullving but there are man) 
similarities between the situations. It would appear that most 
children appreciate good supervision and the subsecjuent air of 
stability and security (Hargreaves et ai, 1975). .\s research 
indicates, I would suggest that children put bullying at the top of 
iheir list of fears; indeed, children may be more afraid of other 
children than the deviant adults we so often warn them about 
(Galton and Willcocks, 1985). . 

One simple wiiv ot erudicaiiug a eommon cause or discipline 
problems and of avoiding constant acrimony and confrontation, 
is by taking a whole-school approach to the rules. Rules may vary 
froin class to class, without reason, so offering opportunities for 
challenges and confrontation. In spec ific work areas there will be 
a need for particular rules, but there will also be a need fen 
general rules throughout the school and for these to be adhered 
to by all staff. Pupils soon spot areas of weakness and laxity and 
these are treated as such. Pupils need to he able to predict the 
standard of Conduct expected and the sanctions to be imposed f oi 
failure to comply. I ct avoid a confrontational manner i ules could 
be couched in positive terms: 'Walk' rather than ‘Don’t run’, ’VVe 
do . . .’ rather than ‘1 will not allow. . .’. Clear and explicit rules 
compiled and agreed upon by all staff, and pupils if possible, well 
posted and kept to a miiiiimmi can contribute not only to 
preventing trouble but also to establishing an atmospheie of 
stabilitv and securitv tlirouglunit the school. 

The attitudes of individual teachers influenc e the challeng- 
ing behaviour of disruptive pupils. Teachers appear to be chosen. 

ranked and targeted, acfording to specific aspects of their 
behaviour, although the process of selection may not be a 
conscious one (Cicourel and Kitsuse, 1968). The rules seem to 
centre around pupil expectations of teacher behaviour. Pupils 
grant legitimate authority to c'acli teacher on merit. I his cannot 
be a matter of insistence, for it is impossible to enforce respec t. 
riiose teachers who do not abide by the universal but unstated 
rules, who offend the code of conduc t i the eyes of their pupils, 
offer, in their pert eption, Justific ation foi disruptive at ts. 

There would appear to be ses eral ways iti ivliic h te.ichei s nia\ 
offend these unwritteti rules: by being too authoritanan. straight- 
laced, humouiiess, tmonymous, distant or boring. Making perso- 
nal remarks about such things as the appearance, physicjiie, dress. 
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race or laniily of pupils is taboo. 'The most common complaint 
against teachers is perhaps the accusation of being unfair. To 
scapegoat one ( hild, or to apply rules in an inconsistent manner, 
means that the teacher is not abidiiig by the universal rules and 
tlieir power system could be open to atta< k. This selection is a 
constant and dvnamic process, so that any shift in personnel or 
cirtumstances requires the re-establishment of relationships. Few 
disruptive pupils are disruptive all day with all teachers so that it 
could be profitable, in some cases, to seek out the areas of 
dissonance between teachers and situations in an attempt to bring 
about change. If done in a crass way iliis could prove threatening, 
for to keep order in tlass can l)e regarded as th^ major way a 
teacher can gain peer status. I'eachers can l)e bullied l)v others in 
tlic staffroom: to admit to problems may be to admit to failure. 

It has been suggested that tliere is a spectrum of disruption 
from severe to mild attack (Knoff, 1983). Once the severitv is 
ascertained and the true target identified - to annoy the teaciier 
or another pupil, to stop the lesson, to release pent-up emotions 
or, as seems often to be the c ase, simplv to ha\e a laugh and some 
fun - then there is a greater possibility of altering the l)ehaviour. 
Disruptive behaviour is usually tried out on one or two friends 
befoie spreading through the whole class if a good res[)onse has 
been received from the first audience (KnofT, 1983). As in other 
forms of bullving, the respon.se of the teacher in the initial 
moments is critical. .\ firm but good humom ed, prompt reaction 
from the teacher can prevent any escalation of the problem and 
does not result in one parlv losing face. Fhere are a great mam 
subtle interactions going on concurrentlv in a teac hing situation 
and a great deal of persona^ investment mav have been made bv 
both tlie teacher and the other pupils. All could be lost, for the 
time being at least, so it is not surprising that a great deal of stress 
is engendered by disruption in class. 

It must be stressed, however, that teacher behaviour is not 
the whole picture. Some children act in a disruptive manner 
regardless of the person in charge, as ihev bring their problems 
into sc hool f rom home or elsewhere. In such cases, teac hers have 
to take* the brunt of the child's powerful fec*lings of angc*r, 
revenge, disappointment or an\ic*ty, I'he target teac her could 
simply trigger memories of other significant adults. On the other 
hand, cjuite simple factors could be at play. One example of this is 
that it would appt'ar that non-examination subject les.sons are 
piime targets, for thc*v ate ranked as having a low status bv some 
pupils (Bird, 1980). II tins is so, the school can consider wavs of 
alloc ating a liigher status to thc'se subjec ts. 

Oneaspc*ct of c lassi oom interactions, pet hap.i less frecjuentlv 
eniphasi/ed than others, is the pci c eption teac hers hold of their 
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oNvn career and life. A bored, disillusioned or ag^n ieved adult is 
less liktdv to otTer a stimulating and rewarding input to pupils. 
.\aording to tlieir own perceptions, teachers may each •• 

dilTereni response to an individual child. Kven the most problem- 
atic of pupils mav be seen in a positive light bv some members ol 
Staff. 



10. Supervision 

From an inspec tion of the c ase studies in Chapter 10, it can he 
seen that some instances ot bullving emerged, or escalated, as a 
result of staff being unpunctual or tailing to he on dutv or 
supervise carefullv. These examples could be subsumed under 
the heading of professional practit e. Factois such as these have 
been identilied as contributing to the level ol etlectiveness ol a 
school. Several other aspects of practu e have been identilied such 
asciualitv of wall displavs, prompt inarkingand feedhackol work, 
specifu use of pi aise. thorough in eparalion ol lessons, and a high 
le\el of tidiness and ( Icanliness in the building (Mortinioi e <'>/"■• 
l‘)88). These factors, in nn opinion, are the more tangible 
indicators of adeeper process, i.e. the conmiitinent ol individual 

teachers to theii pupils. . 

Ciood supervision (overage is one ol the most ella lenl an.d 
economical preventative strategies which (an be applied in 
sdiools to prevent bullving. Passive supervision is not a wavs 
adetiuate to cover sue It problems as bullving as it is neat Iv always 
hidden. It is a sub-c nri ic ular ac tivity in that it goes on undei- 
grotind in that ‘c ui ric iiluiif organi/ed bv the pupils themselves 
which runs parallel with that offered b% stall and whicb can.at 
am one time, be the more iinportani to the mdividual child. ,\s 
staff 1 arelv see or hear anvthing untoward - lor the vie tuns i ai el\ 
(omplain - active, vigilant supervision is reciinred d> spot mci- 
deiits in the initial stages. To ignore nu idents eoiild be uitei- 
pretecl bv the bullies as condoning and giving tacit approval to 
their behaviour and thus reafliniis the suspicions ol the victims 

that the\ must trv to cope alone. 

Good supervision need not intplv a heaw preseiue ot 
teachers shouting orders around the sc hool. (,onstrtic ti\e supei - 
vision c ,m provicie a jmsitive input to the sc hool cla\ . \n inlormal 
and fi iettcllv atmosphere at breaktiines and between lessons with 
staff in evidence chatting to pupils, or among themselves, while- 
keeping a keen but friendb eve on the happenings around tlic 
building, is ol great itiipot lane e. There is a growing in' M csl nt 
more structured plavtitnes and liiiu hhreaks. because it is be- 
coming more wideh rccogiii/ed that the cpiaiiels and con he is 
which erupt in the plasgrouncl. instigated b\ the more vol.itile 
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children, spill over into the lessons, perhaps affecting everyone 
for the rest of the day. Involvement in extracurricular activities 
sometimes affords valuable insights into pupil attitudes and 
behavioiu which are not accessible through the normal curricu- 
lum programme. Part of such work can, perhaps, be organized by 
older pupils, thus offering them a varietv of valuable learning 
experiences not easily gained iii other ways. 

In a busy school day it may be arduous for a teacher not on 
<lut\ to find time to check a cloakroom oi' toilet when passing or 
call in an out-of-the-way library or work area. Corridors are often 
overlooked as. unlike classrooms, they are not the responsibility 
of specific tea( hers, A spoicheck, however, is a very powerful 
deterrent, for such intermittent reinforcement is a most powerf ul 
psychological mechanism. A couple of minutes spent in this way 
could save a long investigation at a later dale, because problems 
do seem to arise to fit the opportunity. High-risk areas and times 
could be identified by small-scale research undertaken by staff or 
pupils. By tracking a class or a pupil for a day or a week, a teacher 
is able to identify high-risk aieas on the school grounds and 
anomalies in the timetable. 

.\n unsupei vised class., foi' whatever reasc)n, could result in 
vulnerable c hildren feeling trapped and at risk. Id alleviate the 
boredom of wailing, some pupils indulge in the thoughtless 
taunting of others, fhis can easily become a habit and, if several 
others join in, it can gel out of hand. Kven if the victim braves the 
jeers of the bullies and is able to leave the room, the scene has 
already been set foi* futuie attacks. Those in authority should 
ensure that the timetable arrangements enable staff to be 
punctual and that standards of professional piaciice are kept 
ac cepiably high. 

II. Children alone out of school 

I here aie times when childi en will be alone and thei efoie * risk 
of attack from bullies, e.g. the journev to and from schoo.. fhe 
school bus recjuires adecjuale supervision because, once on the 
bus, the vie tim has little c hance of escape. .\t sc hool enii v and exit 
times, there is an unbalanced pi oportion of children to adults 
using the local transport so that, similarlv, the local bus may offer 
little pi otc'c lion. ( .c-'riain routes home, such as secluded pat li wavs, 
parks or passageways in proximitv to sc hool, ai e all likelv target 
spots. A sui\c‘v can iclentif\' these areas, (Children ariiving 
unusualK cmi 1 \ oi late* to school, or suddenb' altering their 
1 egulai 1 oute, could be experienc ing problems. Spoic hec k super- 
vision is enlightening, economical and worthwhile. Staff may not 
fc‘el directly responsible for c hildren off the sc hool premises but 
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parents worry about reports of bullying and rumours spread and 

influente the reputation ot the school. ■ i . n 

It is, in niy experience, the {|uality ol supei vision, ideally 
conscientious and friendly, which can often discriminate between 
those schools which experience a high level of difficult behaviour 
such as bullying and disruption, and those schools in the same 
Icxalitv wliicii do not. If the staff work amicably together as a team 
and all take responsibility for all pupils all of the time, not only on 
dutv days and not only on the school premises, a stab e and 
controlled atmosphere conducive to fiuitful work and leisuie 
pursuits and positive social develofiment may he achieved. 

A high level of coniniitnient not only contributes ter sound 
educational practice, hut indicates clearly to the pupils that they 
are considered worthy of the time and effort spent. 1 here is 
evidence that pupils appreciate good supervision jriiid see it in 
teriiis of their own protection (Hargreaves W «/., 197o). 



12. Communication 

FtTectivc (oninumication is (onsiclercd by Pikas (1987a, b), 
Swedish psv( hologist. to he the key to resolving conflicts. Pikas 
proposes that a breakdown in coiiimuiiicatioii is often the factor 
of greatest sigTiificaiu e in many conflict situations, not only m the 
specific situation of bullying in schools, hut also in the "“w'l 
context of environinental issues and world politics. Pikas has 
studied the problem of bullying for several years and has 
organized many workshops on ( oniniunication techniques which 
are designed to train teachers to help pupils coninuinicate more 
ef fcctivelv in conflict situations. ,\n outline of the approach used 
in the workshops is given in the following section. One paiticu- 
larlv pertinent aspect of this work is the emphasis Pikas places on 
careful listening. As adults we are sometimes guilty of not 
at tending carefully to what is being said to us in a busy classroom. 
Braudes and Oinnis (1986) make this point and urge that we give 
children ‘the gift of our attention’. One way of boosting the 
self-esteem and -confidence of children is to show them that the) 
are respected and worthy of individual attention. 

In recent years more emphasis has been placed on pupils of 
all ages < omniiinicating with each other in all areas of the 
cut riculuni. There is now, perhaps, as much imptirtance allo- 
cated to the process of learning, the generation and (list ussion ot 
original ideas and opinions, whether in oral or written torm, as to 
tl^c^•eproduction of presc ribed material. Teac hing nietliodcilo- 
cries such as the orohleni-solving approach, cooperative learning 
styles, initiativc'ssneli as the National Orac % Project, stiuliesof the 
language and style of ciuestioning used by teachers, even the 
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content of some public ex«iminations, all reflect the cmrent 
climate of emphasis on effective communication. 

Poor communication may lead to subtle vet potent misap- 
prehension. I here are cultural differences which are mirrored in 
the challenging behaviour of some blade i)upils which could be 
misinterpreted if unfamiliar. An example of this is that in some 
settois of both biacik and white cultures there is much emphasis 
on display of masculinity. For white males this is sairl to imply 
physical strength and the will to use it in defence or attack, in 
addition to the ability to (onsume large anu>unts of alcohol or 
other substances. Black males are said to prove their masculinit\ 
in their reputation for style and maturity whic h is centred around 
dress, music and girls. I hey go to scliool to c hat with friends as 
well as to learn and because this continuous dialogue is a highlv 
pri/eci skill, time in school is allotted In them accordingly (C:c)arc(, 
1971). I his is frowned u|)on as time-wasting b\ some staff. It 
becomes easy to see how some young people come to believe that 
they are being unjustly criticized due to |)c)c>r communication 
c ausing misunderstanding. 

It is not onlv within pupil interactions that good communi- 
cation is relevant to preventative work. Fast and ef ficient lines of 
communication need to be laid down before bulbing i)roblems 
tU ise, so that incidents can be dealt with cjuickb' before any 
seconclarv problems occiu. 'The clear and effective transfer of 
infoi Illation is essential to the satisfactorv resolution of a bullying 
problem. From an examination of the case studies in Chapter 1() 
it is c lear that . although a key pei son is necessar\' to form a stiong 
relationship with the chilclien concerned, the cjualiiv of the 
collation and dissemination of information to all inteiested 
parties is cruc iai, not only at the lime of c risis, but to j)revent any 
further occurrence. A variety of viewpoints may be necessary to 
complete the picture, because small but relevant details can be 
missed if the inc iclents are viewed from onlv one angle. 

I'arents need to be encouraged to contact the school to 
communicate am anxieties in the initial stages before c lises 
develoj). .\ brief word to the relevant meinbei of staff could 
prevent a full investigation at a later date. 

Woi kshops and discussion groups should be held f ot parents 
and for older pupils, who are the parents of the futuie. as a 
routme c*vent to alc*rt them to issues such as bullying. Fhe 
Norwegian National Campaign (in prep.) included workshops 
for parents as well as tc'ac hers. As w ell as helping tluMi own 
chilcli en toavoid or copc‘ with bullying inc iclents. parents can also 
explain to their children the role that evervonc* can play in 
preventing bullying by encouraging a sense of responsibility for 
the wc*lfarc‘ of othcM s. ( children can hv encouraged to .ilert adults 
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to another child in diHiculty and to develop an understanding 
that this is not telling tales but acting responsibly. Advice on how 
ttxlo this appropriately will be needed to be given to children, foi 
otherwise thev too could put themselves at risk. 

Schools ( an play an important role in alerting other agencies 
to such issues as bullying. Social workers, general practitioneis 
and health visitors, for example, are all in an ideal positujn to spot 
common warning signs such as truancy, undiagnosed illness and 
emotional difficulties. Once alerted, these agencies can use then- 
particular perspective to identify (hildren at risk and halt a 
problem in the earliest stages. 

13. Liaison work 

The jump from primary to senmdary school (an prove a 
traumatic experience tor some children. One studv found that 
over r>() per ( ent of the ( hildren entering a comprehensive school 
were more apprehensive of bullving than anything else (l)avies. 
1986). This degree of anxiety is unfounded but real to the pupils 
concerned - even adults find mixing with 1 OOO or so others each 
day a tiring and demanding experience. Many new initiatives ai c 
now being introduced in many schools, but theie is a dangt t th.it 
once the introdiu lory period is over vigilance will be relaxed and, 

tberefore, problems might go undetec ted. 

A full profile can be compiled identifying specific social 
needs and alerting the new school to any risk factors. I his 
information is valuable to have to hand when groupings and 
timetable arrangements are being made. 

14. Children alone in school 

The child most probably at risk f ront being bullied is perhaps tluj 
child alone in S( hook Neighbourhood friends. a( cpiaintaiu es and 
relatives all offer physical and moral support, and their impor- 
tance might perhaps only be recogni/.ed when thev aie .ibsent. 
Confident and gregarious ( hildren cope but others run the risk of 
being left on the periphery of groups. The shyness or confusiem 
of su( h (hildren c an lead to them being thought of as stupid or. in 
some cases, disobedient. Liaison work with feeder sc Tools should 
identifv these children so that they may be monitored and. i 
possible, helped to be ac c epted into a group or a 1 1 lendship conic 
be encouraged, rhoughtfiil pairing with compatible otlu'is will 
help initiallv. Lrienclships c aimol be made but opportumlies tor 
them to develoj) abound. 

Children with established Irieiids oiteii find tbcmselves at 

I isk if separated froiii supportive colleagues for option subjects or 
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other activities during the day. Walking alone between lessons is a 
real ordeal for some pupils. In a well-supervised class it may not 
come to light that they regularly face a barrage of verbal or 
physical abuse as they make their solitary way to the playground 
or next lesson. Simply being ignored, or left to sit alone in class, 
may be excruciatingly embarrassing for these children. 



15. Induction work 

Many schools run a programme of introductory activities in the 
initial weeks to help new pupils to settle, because it is a critical time 
for the building of friendships and the development of confi- 
dence. Shy or withdrawn children may find it difficult to 
approach sfaff or peers for help. Their confusion and un- 
certainty could turn to anxiety in the large anonymous system. 
I hose with friends will remind each other of important and 
relevant information and pass messages to and fro. The lonely 
child will need to be self-reliant and -confident to succeed. It is, 
therefore, imperative that all pupils are able to find their way 
around school, that they become familiar with staff immediately 
and that they are allocated a key teacher with whe^m they feel 
confident and comfortable. 



16, Research 

i.arge multidisc iplinary teams may be necessary to formulate new 
ways of analysing s< hool systems and to find effective ways of 
disseminating these findings. One of the most economical and 
rewarding ways to evaluate aspects of school life, however, is to 
undeitake small-scale action researc.'h work which can be carried 
out by practising teachers within their own classrooms and 
schools, riie growing interest in this type of />/ situ evaluation 
reflects how pertinent and enjoyable such low-key research can 
be. rhereare many small-scale tcipics wliich can be undertaken by 
pupils as part of the curriculum. In this way, the many aspects of 
school functioning which relate to the social behaviour of pupils 
(tin f)e studied to the advantage of all concerned. This work needs 
to be (arefully and sensitively designed so that any surveys or 
sociograms do not relate directly to bullying, or highlight the 
friendless state or unpr)|>ularity of any specific child. Valuable 
infoi Illation can be gained in an oblicpie way, for example, by 
old(‘r pupils taking a siii ' e) to find what was most difficult for 
iie\N(onieis to (ope with in the first weeks and then offering 
suggestions for cliange. A list of hints and tips should be 
published for new entrants, preferably couched in humour. 
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which could be included in the introductory booklet many schools 
now send to intending pupils. 

17, Personal, social and moral education 

One of the most obvious channels through which schools are able 
to help children with their social behaviour is through such 
curriculum programmes as Personak Social and Moral 
Education. Schools have always aimed to promote the scKial 
development of pupils in a variety of ways but the tiaditional 
approach , other than bv religious input , has perhaps been diffuse 
and pervasive rather than being allocated a timetable slot. 

If the ideology is not to be lost the school itself must be a 
pastoral svstem. The sharing ideas, the encouragement of 
supportive comment, the suspension of judgement, a respect ior 
the opinions of others, and a cooperative rather than competitive 
approac h to success, will be far more effective than a timetabled 
lesson used without expertise or commitment. One weekly 
session does not compensate for any frustration and failure 
experienced throughout the rest of the school week - the 
destruction of dignity which academic failure can bring, tlie 
shame and embarrassment a poorly coordinated ciiild may feel in 
a games lesson, or the denigrating remarks thrown at those of 
dif ferent race or accent. 

It is important to be clear about die aims of the pi ogi amine 
because there are inaiiv tvpes of pastoral work undertaken by 
schools. The choic e of emphasis will reflect the true goals of the 
school: 

• ChiUl-centred: aims to enhance the emotional, soc ial and physi- 
cal needs of the child. 

• Pupd-centred: to develop ac ademic skill. 

• Discipline-cnitrvd: to control and manage behavioui . 

• t ('d: to fit in w'itVi the timetable slot. 

• Subject-centred: intrinsic in the curriculum subjects. 

It can be salutary to remind ourselves that our goals are 
cultural concepts and’ not unchallengeable facts. In Japan, for 
instance, the aim is to encourage cliildren to be gocid group 
members, obedient, compliant, submissive ancl cooperative, so 
that there is a repression* of pronounc ed iiiclividiialisni (White, 
19 S 7 ). In our own schools we encounter children from different 
cultuies, «nul thought needs to be* given to the conflicting 
demands which they lace in the home ancl school environments. 

As pupils mature, thev need to be able to grapple w'ith the 
basic cpiestions of ‘Wlio am 1?' ancl ‘Who do 1 liope to become?’, 

‘j ' / 
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wliilc the scliool needs to consider ‘W hat kind of rliildren do we 
want them to i)ecoine?’ There would appear to he a priniarv need 
for us to understand ourselves and our heliaviour. We need to he 
ai)le to examine and ac count for our own attitudes and actions. 
Adornoe / ai ( 1950) note tliat it isonly hy understandingourselves 
that weean understand the world around us. Parallel to knowledge 
of the self is a need to understand otiiers. Children need 
opportunities to develop the ahilit\ to transmit and interpret 
appropriately hoth vc*r!)al and non-\ erhal signalsand eomnmniea- 
tions, to develop insights into their own behaviour and that of 
others, so that they are able to understand the emotions, needs and 
aspirations of others as well as themselves, Hamblin (1978a) 
suggests that it is necessary to undcastand others and theii 
eniotionssothat it is possii)le ’to get intoanother'sshoesand ifthey 
])inc !i, then \ou fc'c'l the* hurt'. I liis feelingof rc*c iprocitx sc'enis to 
be essential to appropriate soc ial interact ion at anv level. Ih rough 
the* curric ulum and the* pastoral ethos of the* sc hex >1 the c*ssc*ntial 
( hange in attitude c an be brought about, so tliat vie lims no longer 
need to suffer alone, (hou panel indi\ id ual counselling is a st rate*gv 
that can be* use*d to support this work. 

Many pupils who cause concern in schcx)ls seem, for what- 
ever ie*ason, to find difficulty in discriminating and identifying 
the fine nuanc c*s involved in c ommunic ating with the wide varietv 
of people tliey come into c ontac t with throughout the se hcx)l day. 
I he\ misread signals and seem unable to draw on a suffieientiy 
wide re*])ertc)ire of re*sponses to maintain rewarding relationships 
with othe*rs. Hy encouraging the development of fe‘elings of 
emp.uhy and rec iproc iiy pupils may be* helpe*cl to take lesponsi- 
bility not only foi the*mselves but for the welfare of Others, This 
se*c*ms to be an important stage in any attempt to alter the 
behaviour of a bulbing ciiilcl. If, as it would appe*ar, children 
develop self-re*spc*c t and responsibility for others in res])onse to 
t he*ir e*\|>e*ric*nc c‘s, it is e*sse*ntial that the* sc hool offers situations in 
whic h the c hilcl experiences sue c ess and opportunities to practise 
taking responsibility, ptefeiably not onlv through a spexific 
c urriculuin input but through the clailv func tioningof the* sclicx)!. 

1 heie inav be c iiticism of the inclusion of IVrsonal. Social 
.mcl Moral Kduc ation on an alreach overc rowcled c ui i ie ulum, on 
the grounds that it mav not be suffic iently intellec tuallv stimulat- 
ing, having the low status of a non-examination subjex t. I his 
c ritic istn would perhaj)s a))pl\ only if the syllabus depencle-cl on 
following prc'sc 1 ilu'cl low-key lesson plan, if tbc* work is c entreci 
aiouncl prol)lems pertineni to the cm tent functioning of the 
mc'inbet s of the group, then a wide l ange of intellec tual prcHessc*s 
c ould be engaged. Wlien bulbing lias been used as a topic for this 
work there has bc-en, in m\ e\|)ei ienc e, a most stimulating 
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intellectual input from the pupih. In this way, the language ot 
prohlein solving, of describing emotions and social difficulties, 
could he introducctl. I suspect that some \onng people appear 
hesitant to discuss important issues simply because thev do not 
have a suflicient repertoire of language to describe the vast arrav 
of emotions thev are experiencing. I'he skills ot reasoning and 
logical thinking, problem solving, the weighing up ol alternatives 
and consetiuences, analysis and decision taking, premeditation 
and reflet tion. are but a few of the skills net essai y ftn stiuiul stK ial 
interat titni. anti thev can all be enctiuragetl through the present- 
atitm of specific and relevant problems presentetl as a tlvnainic 
sticial fi aniewtn k. If viewetl tmh as ret ipients tif good advice the 
puiiils will be untie' stimulatetl anti uiulerstrett hetl. It asketl tt) 
generate their own stilutions with unity tit purpose anti mutual 
supptirt. these same pupils will tltweltip mtire tiuickly. I he main 
aim must lie to enttiurage matmity tif lesiitiiise rather than iti 
fintl wavs ot o\ei -prtitettiiig \ ulnerable t hiltli en. 



Summary 

\t) matter what stiategv . let hnitiiie, teat hiiigtir learning style, or 
lesel tif stiphisticatetl t uri it ulum input is inntitliu etl in the 
schtitil, attempts to enhance the level ot selt-esteeni. -confitleiit e 
anti social timctitining tit anv t hiltl must tail unless suppoi tetl b\ 
an tiigaiii/alitin whith titters respect anti ret tigiiititin tti each 
intlivitlual pupil. C.lai.lren iieetl tti be tieatetl with t tmsitleiation 
it thev are tti shtiw ctinsitlei atioii totithers. anti respect if thev are 
to allow tithers feelings of sell-wtiith. leathers are powerful rtile 
mtitlels anti are tin the sptit when \ filing petiple are passing 
thrtiugh the imist c itical stage tif their social expel imentatitin 
1 hev are in a prime ptisition tti enttiurage the optimum social 
tleveltipniem tii all pupils, espetiallv those in neetl such as 
chiltlren taught up in bullving - whether Mttiins tii liullies. .\ 
unified apprtiat h In a ctimmittetl team ot highlv experienced 
priifessitinals. ctiultl, in ttiuntless ways, lacilitate tlie emotional, 
stit ial anti at atlemit grtiwth tif \tinng petiple in st hool anti, m so 
titling, help prevent the ot tin rente til prolilem lieliaviom . 



P' eventative strategies in schools 

1. A sfhtiol jitilits kiitiwii anti supptntetl b\ leadiei., pupils. 

pai flits anti gtwei Mors. 

I*. 1 hose in t haige ot liiiante neetl to alltiw- loi anti supptnt 

su|K*i \ Wnm, 
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3. I he design of school buildings needs to be considered, with 
priority given to visibility and access foi' supervision. 

4. The school as a community. The school should offer the 
experience of working and interacting in grc :ps. The 
sli'ucture of the school needs to reflect the community ethos, 
rhere have been successful attempts to use a community 
ethos in the resolution and prevention of bullying problems. 

5. The style of management can facilitate or impede the 
implementation of the ethos. 

6. I he relationship between the teacher and child is significant. 

7. An ill planned curriculum can erode the self-esteem of a 
child. If the curriculum is boring, it might offer few 
opportunities to develop a sense of self-worth or access to the 
goals society promotes. 

8. I he style and (juality of discipline may be influential. Being 
oyer-punitive may offer a model for aggression, whereas lax 
discipline might leave pupils at risk. Disruptive classes may 
put the teacher in th? role of victim and also put at risk the 
vulnerable pupils. Rules need to be tiniform, consistently 
applied, few and well known. I eachers can encourage 
disruption by their own behaviour. 

y. Supervision. All staff need to be responsible for all pupils at 
all times. I he cjuality of supervision needs to be conscientious 
yet friendly. Problems arise to fit the opportunity! Active 
supervision is necessary because I)ullying is often covert and 
hidden from staff. Spotchecks are vei y effective because they 
may save a long and complex investigation at a later date. If 
bullying is not spotted and slopped immediately, this might 
l)e interpreted by bullies as a go ahead to continue. 

Suprn’i.smy tactic^ 

(i) Changes in circumstances can lead to unfamiliar 
( ompanions or isolation: 

• a change in home location; 

• new travel arrangements or routes chosen; 

• end-of-year class changes; 

• tiew gioupings, as in option sui>je( ts, etc ,; 

• cjiiai lels with usual friends. 

ui) A desk diaiy, graph or other record of details of all 
reported or suspec led iiK idenls may show a pattern, a 
gap, oi weakness in the su|)ervision: 

• do iti( idenls occur at a certain lime, dav, place? 

Why? 
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• are there limes when there is too much stress on 
staff or pupils? Why? What could be changed.'' 

• could entry, exit or playtimes be altered or stag- 
gered to reduce numbers, avoid pupils from 
another school? 

• could these limes be belter supervised." 

(iii) Are staff available and prepared to deal with an 
incident during their preparation or free time." 

(iv) Are staff willing to help each other in class to observe 
and analyse the interactions e.g. a second teacher in 
class on a pretext? 

(v) High-risk areas are the toilets, cloakrooms, changing 
rooms, lil)raries, showers, etc. I he layout of buildings 
may invite attack, e.g. long secluded corridors, satellite 
buildings and ill-lit stairways. All these should be 
identified in red on a map and placed next to the duty 
roster to serve as a memory prompt to encourage 
spolchecks. 

(vi) Older, more responsible pupils can help with routine 
supervision. 

(vii) Playtimes and breaks should be supervised (on- 
slructively because any conflict could spill over into the 
rest of the day: 

• games, activities, hobbies, clubs, books, could be 
offered; 

• traditional skipping rhynies, songs and games coidd 
be taught; 

• a project on play could be an exciting and informa- 
tive learning experience; 

• observation work including video could be en- 
lightening; 

• dinner supervisors, etc,, may benefit from training. 
10. Situational factors. These factors concern situations where 

there is no direct adult supervision. Work in school needs to 
be attempted in the following areas: 

• long-term change in attitude, so that the pupils realize that 
it is their responsibility to ensure the safely and welfare of 
all, that they are not telling tales; 

• ef fecti\e supervision at all limes will decrease the i isk of 
attack; 

• fast, well-used lines of communication between staff, 
pupils and parents need to l>e established or reviewed. 

(i) lonniey to and from scliooL C'diildren arriving unusually 
early, late or by a different route may be experiencing 
problems. 
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# i he school bus: this recjuires adequate supervision 
because, once on the bus, there is little chance of 
the victim escaping or of using avoidance tactics. 

# I .oral truusf)ort: at school entry and exit limes there 
may be an unl)alanced proportion of children to 
adults using the transport. Adults witnessing 
worrying situations should be encouraged to alert 
the school. 

# Routes home: any little u.sed or secluded pathwav or 
area is a possible target spot. Surveys by pupils or 
staff could identify ihe.se areas. Thcrse nearest 
.school are most likely to be .selected, so occasional 
spotchecks !)\ staff, older pupils or paraprofe.ss- 
ional staff such as ‘lollipop' or other traffic person- 
nel, auxiliaries, parents or anv willing helpers 
could dec I ease the risk of inc idents. 

(ii) I ' ujumctiKthty of staff. Children wailing in class for staff 
to arrive are trapped with little possibility of escape. 
I boughiless oi- malicious taunting, started to alleviate 
the boredom of wailing, could cjuickly escalate and 
grou]) allac ks may oc c ui . ()nc:e the victim is picked out 
in sue h a situation the process of labelling and scape- 
goating can c|uickly develop and be maintained. 

(iii) Subject ^irroiif)iu^i![\. Older pupils may be placed in 
groups away from their friends. FAen confident and 
popular children can find themselves in a vulnerable 
situation walking alone from class to class. Silling 
alone or being igjioiod can be an embarras.sing ex- 
pe rience. 

(iv) Chouse oj school: I his can be a cliff ic ull experience for 
children. Play and dinner times are often the most 
woirving. especially if the child has to mingle with a 
va.st number of Oiheis. Fear and anxietv make chil- 
dren even mote vulnerable and h*ss likelv to make 
friends. Fhose most in need mav be left to cope alone. 

(v) Childreu aloue iu school: Relatives, neighbourhood 
friends and older accjuaintances all offei phvsical and 
motal suppoii. The importance of thc‘se may onlv be 
fully appiecialed in their absence, 

l‘J. Liaison work. Children and staff could exchange visits. In 
some s( IiooIn. primary gioups are offc*red iniroductorv 
lessons in the sc onclai \ sc hool before the* slat l of the initial 
term. I liere is a clangei t hat one e t he int rod uc tot v pei iocl is 
over a more reh xed altitude might ensue, \hgilance needs 
to be c ontinued. 
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13. kleniifving children r i risk, A profile should be handed on 
from school to school, or teacher to teacher, to identity 
those pupils at risk, fhis helps when groups are arranged 
and timetabling is finalized, 'fhe net for information could 
be cast wide to several professionals. Susceptible children 
iiu hide those who are: 

• without friends or acquaintances; 

• unusuallv tall, small or stand out from the crowd; 

• shy, timid, withdrawn and socially passive; 

• poorlv coordinated and lethargic; 

• poor (oinnumication skills; 

• volatile, sulky, tearf ul i,e., those who would reac t badly to 
prcnocaiion; 

• prone to psychosomatic illnesses; 

• school refusers; 

• of ethnic origin, from a different area or with d cliiieiem 
accent; 

• from out ol the* c atchment area; 

• from a iamily unpopular in the area. 

M. Induciioii work, llie initial weeks may he ctitical tor 
huiklint? ttiendships. de\elopint^ conlideiue and assuring 
Slice ess. 

(i) Mnlnrorfr. 

• Maps can be drawn to clarifv the confusion oi 
buildings, rooms or areas, many of which have 
unfamiliar or lc*chnical names. Routes to speciiic 
places can be plotted and coloured in. e.g. the way 
to the dining hall, games block or music i oom. Ke\ 
places can be identified with appropriate clrawings 
placed on the map, e.g. clothing drawn in the lost 
propert\ area, lypew liters in the main of lice, etc. 

• Key subject rooms can be located on the map and 
lists of imessaiA eciuipment which pupils need to 
take lo the lesson marked in: 

(1)1(1 7Vc/u<o/f\ijy: pens. conip*isses. sc t- 

scjuai es, etc .; 

Couknw apron, rc*cipe book, penc il, etc. 

• In larger schools approximately 80 stall might be 
cMic ()unterc*cl in the iirst lew wc^eks. l.ine diauiugs 
ol relevant laces might be placed on the map - 
secretaries in the olVice and \ear tutors in then 
rooms, etc. A gallerv ol subject leacheis can be 
(lisplaved and c artoons ol hieranliy figures can be 
drawn bv older pupils and displayed. ( hildren 
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always poke fun but rarely at those who can laugh at 
themselves. Notices, photographs and posters all 
help a shy child find their way around. 

(ii) Some schools have tried a befriender system where 
older, reliable pupils are paired with young rookies. 
This works best on a volunteer basis where the older 
pupils offer a commitment for the first two weeks, each 
being responsible for a few new entrants. Those new 
pupils most at risk should be allocated to the most 
suitable older pupils. A planned programme can offer 
opportunities for older pupils to talk in small groups to 
younger ones about problems such as being bullied. 

(iii) Older pupils can be surveyed, by each other, to 
identify what they found most difficult to cope with in 
their early weeks in school. Suggestions for change can 
form the basis of a programmeof helpful activities and 
tips and hints, preferably couched in humour, and can 
be included in the introductory booklet most schools 
send out to intendir pupils. 

(iv) FrieiuUiip support. Friendships cannot be made but 
careful pairing of children in class and for leisure 
activities might help. Proximity and familiarity offer 
fertile ground for friendships to emerge. 

13. Coinniunicaiion 

(i) Good lines of coniniunicaiion need to he laid down 
well in advance of problems occurring: 

• teachers with teachers; 

• teachers with pupils; 

• teachers with parents; 

• teachers with all other agencies. 

At inaugural meetings parents should be encouraged 
to ( on tact the school if they are aware of any child at all 
in difficulties. Some children will tell their parents 
ab()ut others being bullied but not break the taboo on 
telling tales in school. 

(ii) C.oinmunication skills can be developed in school in 
many ways. Pikas (1987a, b) believes that better com- 
munication contributes to better relationships and 
interactions. He proposes seven steps: 

(a) Creating motivation. Pupils need to realize that 
they can solve their problems ii they communicate 
better. 
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(h) Agreeing upon the value of comniunicaiion. 
Pupils discuss how they can improve their com- 
munication skills. 

(c) Practice, Groups of three are formed - a sender, a 
receiver and an observer: 

• the sender speaks to the receiver; 

• the receiver repeals the message hack to the 
sender; 

• the sender corrects the version it necessary; 

• the observer comments on the exchange, 

(d) Discussion: 

• How can bad communication be improved? 

• How to listen toothers, 

• Discussion ot the role of non-verbal conimuni- 
cation, 

• Discussion of the role of incomplete communi- 
cation and the difficulties this c an cause. 

(e) Discussion of how to put forward an opinion 
without upsetting others, 

(0 Communicating in conflict situaticms, 

(g) Pupils try out the strategies on their own without a 
teacher present, 

(iii) 'rhere are many other opportunities for enhancing 
coininunic ation skills: 

• The National Oracy Project offers encoinageinent 
to schools to consider the value of oval communi- 
cation, 

• Problem-solving work and cooperati’ e learning 
programmes offer scope for discussion, 

• More emphasis is now being placed on the language 
teachers use in the classroom, e,g, how the quality of 
cjiiestions posed by the teac her c:;m encourage oi 
c:ramp the learning process. 

• Teachers arc directing their own role more to 
listening than talking, 

• There are inanv games and ac tivities which (encour- 
age c lear communication. Recent initiatives include 
mediation where a peer helps restore a cc>nfhct by 
listening and feeding bac k tc) the antagonists what 
they are really .saying to eac h other, 

10. Research, Small-sc ale researc h can l>e undertaken hv pupils 
or staf f to identify: 
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• high-risk areas and times; 

• major anxieties and roiu erns; 

• timetable difficulties. 

One way of observing the finutioningof the school from the 
perception of the pupil is by undertaking a pupil pursuit 
study. One or more pupils are followed, with their know- 
ledge, for a day or longer. The experiences they encounter 
witli the curriculum, in the playground, or waiting in 
corridors, can proce enlightening! Any work of this kind 
needs to be sensitively designed so that surveys and socio- 
grams, for example, do not relate directly to bullving or 
highlight the friendless state or unpopularitc' of any child. 

1 7. C.cjmmunity work. Pupils may develop the skills of responsi- 
l)ility, empathy and reciprocity from working in the com- 
munitv and offering theii services to those in need. 

I H. I raining. I raining in child c are is of fet ed in some sc hools to 
the older pupils, both boys and girls. Workshops for pat ents 
can pieparc them for pioblems such as bullying and offer 
straugies foi them lo use to help their children. Parents can 
be enlisted to encourage their c hildren to take responsibility 
tor Others. 

19. Witliin the c lassroom situation. Is the teacher in full control 
of the class? In a disruptive situation the teacher lav he the 
victim and other more vulnerable pupils be at risk from 
bullies. C.onfident staff will readily admit to frustration l)ut an 
inexperienced tether may feel too defensive to acinnt 
openlv to disc iplinary difficulties. 

(i) School \Hpf)ort. Teac hers under stress could be offered 
su])poit through: 

• timetable rearrangeincmts; 

• an alteration in the composition of groups; 

• a uithdrawal s\stem for crises oixuated bv senior 
staff; 

• in-service training to of fer new insights; 

• an observer in ihe classroom on a ])rete\t could 
(liscet n and anahsc* tbc* soc ial groupings, relation- 
ships and reactions even if the actual bullving 
remains unsc*en. 

(ii) Dcficct and diljusc. It ma\ be necessai v to confrotit a 
bullv hut it is usuallv advisable to do this in private*, 
incidemts need to be ac knowIc*clgc*cI inunediatelv, 
otherwise it ma\ seem that the tc*aehei is condoning 
the bulIving^ but by cle(lc*cting the attention of the 
group or diffusing the crisis with humour or firm 
comment, the class could be deprived of the free 
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eiuertainnient tliev mav have been antiiipating, even 
eiuonniging. With no feedhack from the group the 
hnllv mav lose motivation for the attacks. li low-key 
verbal abuse or physical provocation is allowed to 
contimie the bnllyiiig could become an established 

habit. , 1 . 

(iii) Classfonm orgdtiizdtwii. Recently there have been con- 
flicting views about classioom organization. If the aim 
is social groniiing, interaction and collaboration, then 
proximitv of work areas, tables, the sharing of books 
and equipment is ideal. For maxinuim concentration 
on task and work output well spaced out desks are 
deemed preferable by some educationalists. It is often 
worthwhile experimenting with the seating arrange- 
ments so tliat the pupils are best placed for the task; 

• windows on either inside or outside walls aic 
distracting: 

• wide aisles give unimpeded movoment; 

• good visibility of board and equipment helps con- 
centration; 

0 it is ciisicr to sriin the room from liic bfU k, 

• the allocation ofdesks can prevent arguments at the 

start of each lesson, and can provide opportunities 
for compatible children to be placed next to vu - 
neriible rlassmiites. I bis coiilcl encourage a inond- 
ship and distance those at risk from the bullies. 

(iv) Routines: 

• fhe class could be met at the door. 'I'he old 
technique of pupils standing behind their desks 
until the teacher is ready gives an opportunity for 
all to calm down and offers a traiiMtion period 
between plavtime and lessons. 

• A dear signal that the lesson is to begin gives cues 
about the behaviour which \ ill be expected. 

• A routine for dismissal lan avoid a stampede in the 

corridor. . 

• If a class regularly enters in a difficult mood it mav 
be beneficial to note the previous activity - a lesson 
or a playtime - and consider whether a timetable 
adjustment or a buffer period or activity would lielp 

to calm the class down. 

• I he tihysical position of the teacher (oiild oe 
inllnential. Walking aroniid the room and speaking 
from the back and sides not only helps give- a feeling 
of cohesion to the group but also imts the teacher m 
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a position to spot trouble at the outset. Standing 
beside a pupil can be a calming influence. This does 
not disturb the pace and flow of the lesson. 

• When a teacher is standing, he or she is in a position 
of command and some pupils prefer this because it 
lends an air of security and control and indicates a 
commitment and involvement. 

• A technic^ue which is practised by experienced 
teachers is the skill of indicating with a tilt of the 
head or brief eye contact that they are attending to 
an individual child while they are keeping a firm eye 
on the rest of the class. 

• Both the teacher’s and the pupils’ books and ma- 
tei ials need to be to hand. Fumbling in desks and 
cupboards loses eye contact, pace and control. 

(v) The (lelivety of le.ssoris. C;ood subject matter can be 
luinecl by unprofessional delivery. Posture, gestui'e 
voice articulation, range and expression are all impor- 
tant and can add interest and an air of confidence. 
Instructions should be simple and brief and varied i.e. 
written, spoken, diagrams, recorded on tape or video. 
Kach phase of the lesson should be signalled and 
appropiiate behaviour requested. Work should be in 
keeping with the needs of each pupil and texts checked 
for readability levels. Presentation should be varied 
and demands wide-ranging. 

In summary, there is a great deal of accumulated teaching 
experience m schools which could be collated and used through 
suppoitive work undertaken in staff discussion groups. 
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Protection 



Self-protection 

Any child can be at risk from bullies, It is best to warn and advise 
them on how to cope well in advance: 

I To be alone is to be vulnerable; stick with the group and 
' ne\ er lx; last to leave, especially isolated buildings or rooms, 

‘2. Stav in sight of peers and adults when possible. 

S Crying, veiling and running away gives free entertainment 
Look the bully in the eye, stand up straight and try to look 
confident. Walk quietly and confidently away. 

4. Try not to show any temper reactions. Stay calm. 

а. Speak slowly, clearly and firmly. 

б. Think about arriving earlier, later or choosing a different 

route. , 1 * 1 . 

7 I eave exiiensive items at home, and do not brag about pos- 
' sessions or money. If you are asked to lend someone an 

expensive item try to make an excuse, e.g. say that youi 
parents check you take it home. If it is forced from you or 
vou feel you cannot refuse, do not fight to get it back, lell 

an adult the truth and ask for help. 

8 If vou have a nickname you hate or you are called na'nes ti y 
to get used to it. Do not be afraid to laugh at yourself. I ry to 
make jokes and shrug off casual taunts. If you are amusing 

vou may become popular, , , ■ . 

9. Are you being provoking? Could you alter your behavioui 

in am wav? . . 

10. If you are being bullied ask a friend to accompany you. i Ins 

may break the habit. , , • r u,. 

I I ,\lwavs tell someone, preferably an adult, f.xplam caiefu y 
' if vou are af raid and ask for heli>. This is not telling tales. If 

the bully is not stojiped a younger iierson may be the next 
victim. Lots of small incidents may get you down so tell the 
adult how long it has been going on and exactly what is 
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ha|)pt*ning. Most people have been bullied at some time so do 
not be ashamed. 

12. Reheaise walking away, keeping calm and laughing off 
taunts at home. 



Warning signs 

C:hildren lx?ing bullied could be under considerable stress and 
indicate this by behaving in a way which is out of character. The 
following are some common warning signs of anxiet v or st ress. If 
several are present it would be advisable for parents to approach 
the school, or for the school to contact parents, to express 
concern. ' 

Anxious childien may show tht following signs: 

• bed-wetting; 

• nail biting; 

• nervous tics; 

• night terrors; 

• sleepwalking; 

• Ihnching, jumpiness, forgetfulm ss. distractibilitv; 

• underachie\ ement; 

• personality change - snappy, withdrawn, tired, indications of 
not sleepirig, weepiness, outbinsts of cr\ing, loss of appetite; 

• demands foi- extra monev; 

• sc hool refusal; 

• wish to c hange routines, routes to sc hool, school bus; 

• lack of coniidence, withdrawal fiom soc ial activities; 

• temper llare-ups. abusive language, impulsive hitting out; 

• late fen- sc hool, hanging back, staying behind late at sc hool; 

• ‘tuislaid* books, eejuipment. belongings; 

• torn and damaged clothing and belongings; 

• bruises and cuts; 

• fear of the dai k. of sudden noises, of phvsical contac t with 
others (bullied c hildien ma\ even cross the stieet rathei than 
approach any grouj) of people); 

• ii\oidiUu e of specilic lessons or da\ s, c‘.g. game's, su iniining; 

• psvc hosornatic illnesses, non-spec ilic pains, heaclac lies, tumim 
upsets- 

Analysis 

Is it really bullying? 

1 he (ii St thing to establish is whet he i or not the* pre )blc*in is one* ol 
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bullying or whether the cause Iks elsewhere. There may be quite 
a dif ferent problem underlying a false accusation of bullying. 

1 . child who is reluc tant to attend school, or shows other signs 
of stress, may claim to have been bullied in order to draw adult 
attention to some other worrying situation. Bullying is ;i label 
familiar to all ;md could be used by a child to hibcd scnne 
indetermintite anxiety. Young people sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to identify and discuss emotional problems and concerns 
such as parental disharmony, socitil rejection c>r fetus of 
actidemic failure. The feelings of Confusion, bewilderment or 
shame may be too dif fuse foi a child to pinpoint. The desired 
attention from adults nniy be gained by ftilse chiiins of being 
bidlietl. 

2 . C'.hildren c burning to be afrtiid of tittencling school because <>f 
bullying may ha\’e no rc'iilistic concerns about \\h<it lies in \\<ut 
in school blit be intensely worried iibout the home situation. 
Rather than being tifraid to go to school, they are afraid to 
leave home. I his mav be bectiuse of a parent thretitening to 
le;i\e home, illness in the family or Jealousy of a new sibling. 

B. Concerns and anxieties of all kinds ni;iy nitike a cliild more 
vulnerable to the normal rough and tumble of school life. 

I rivial incidents may be blown up out of all proiiortion by a 
worried child wlici has misread a situation while unclc*i sticss. 

•1. Individual, trivial inc idents, iierhaps not in themselves severe 
enough to be classe*cl as bullying, if rc'poited fiecjUtntK. 
should not be ignored or hurriedlv dismissed, beciuise the 
provoc ation over time could build up iiitoti distressing climax. 
.">. .\dults mav be unaware of the effec t on ;i child of such 
sweeping threats as ‘We re* going to kill you . or be unawai e of 
the significtmee of taunts rehiting to the subculture ol the 
group. Such threats may assume alarming proportions when 
the cliild is in bed. alone at night. The c hild may intellectually 
know that this is an unrealistic threat but still rc*act badly on the 
emotional le\el. Kveii the victim may be unaware as to how 
traumatic the experience'* has been untii the* c*niotional lepei- 
( ussions indicate the level ol strc*ss engendered. 

ft is important to consider not oiiK whether the ic*i)ortc*d 
ac tion warrants the* kibel bulb ing. but to try to c*stiniatc* the el fc*< t 
it has had upon the child. If not taken to task the bully could 
continue, unaware* of the ef fect of the seeniinglv trivial ac ts upon 
a Milnei iible c hild. 

I he dangers of false ;ic c usations nc*ed to be explained to any 
c hi Id makings t hc*in lor whalc*\'c*r i (*ason. 1 1 could nic*an that hc*lp is 
not lot thcoiiiing in the future when there may be genuine need 
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and the sodal implications of falsely accusing others needs to be 

explored. If bullying is suspected: 

1 . Look for the warning signs (see p. 1 32). 

2. Ask ail staff to supervise carefully because the incidents may 
be occurring in specific situations. 

3. Is the child isolated? Sociograms could identify this. 

4. Contact parents and unobtrusively seek information from 
classmates. 

5. Have an observer in class situations where bullying is sus- 
pected on a pretext. 

6. Seek information widely: local shops, traffic personnel, school 
bus personnel. 

7. Contact the previous school and other agencies, such as the 
education welfare officer. 

8. Many cases come to light in discussions in class on the topic of 
bullying (see pp. 1 19-21). 

Who, what, why, where, when? 

Ingenuity and detective work may be required to unearth the 

details. I'he victims may not tell because of: 

• fear of reprisals; 

• the shame, humiliation, degradation suffered; 

• an inability to perceive how to go about changing the situation 
due to low self-esteem and feelings of helplessness; 

• an unwillingness to publicize their unpopularity; 

• an inability to explain due to emotional or intellectual con- 
straints; perhaps too confused, afraid or upset; 

• an inability to perceive actions such as teasing, extortion, social 
ostracism, intimidation as bullying; 

• by seeking help it will confirm the taunts of being incompetent, 
a baby or stupid, and so they will lose the respect of parents and 
staff by their inability to cope; 

• the bully may claim it is only a game but it must be stressed that 
a game is enjoyed Iry all participants! 

• victims may feel this is their lot ir life, especially if they have 
little self-esteem; 

• no confidence in the adult’s ability to help. 

The peer group may not tell because of: 

• fear of reprisals; 

• wariness of attracting the unwanted attention of the bully to 
themselves; 
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• the unwritten code about telling tales; 

# an insensitivity to the distress the bullying is causing^ l>ecause 
any one child may only witness an occasional incident; 

0 even the peer group may be unaware of what is happening; 

0 a previous experience of adults being unwilling or uiiable to 
help. 

A mi lysis oj the gro up ^ 

A diagram of all collated information could l>e useful to find out 
who is bullying who: 

0 a group bullying a group; 

0 a child bullying a group; 

0 a group bullying a child; 

0 a child bullying a child. 

Who is the leader if it is a group? 

There may be a hitklen leader, a pro' ocateur, whereas another 
child may erroneously consider hiin/herselt as leader and take the 
blame. Is the leader using the group as a smoke screen to avoid 
identification or punishment? It may seem like a group activity 
Init in reality be the intent of only one child who is covertly 
manipulating the group. I have identified hidden leatlers when 
videoing classes for other purposes. Older children may volun- 
teer information in general dis( ussions about school life. 

A na lysis a f th e pa He ni of ei merits 

A record of days, lessons, exit and entry times and break times 
could indicate a pattern. Consulting the timetable could throw 
light on the incidents because a change in programme could have 
resulted in the targeted child being without supportive friends in 
class or when walking alone between lessons. An investigation of 
routes to school, travelling companions, etc., may offer clues. 
'There may have been a trigger incident which has resulted in the 
attacks. 

Contact leith home 

Information should be sought coiKerning family affairs which 
coukl be relevant. 1 he net for information may need to be ( ast 
widely and parental permission sought to contact su( h agencies as 
the family doctor, education welfare service, or social worker. 
Information from such sources may previously have seemed 
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irrelevani imiil viewed in theconiexi of bullying. Parents need to 
he assured immediately that the matter is being taken seriously 
and an investigation is in progress. 



Observation work 

Has tlie whole oftlie incident been (observed and understood? It 
is easy to mispercei\e an incident of bullying, both in the 
observation and the understanding. 'Teac hers in c harge of large, 
busy classes mav not see tlie whole of a bullying incident, their 
attention being drawn onlv to t lie latter part, the retaliation of the 
vic tim to a pre\ ious attac k: 

• the \ictim could ha\e been subjected to an onslaught of 
thumps, his/her eejuipment snatc hed or books damaged; 

• the bully may have made a premeditated attac k by c arefully 
choosing a moment when the attention of the teachei was 
diverted; 

• the surprise or stress of the pro\c)c‘ation mav ha\e elicited a 
spontaneous reaction from the \ictim, such as a \ell or 
retaliatoiA attack. 

The teacher and the rest of the class are more likely, 
therefore, to witness the sj>ontaneous retaliation than the original 
pic>vocati\e act of the bullv. I he primarv pro\c)cation being 
premeditated goes undetected, but the spontaneous secondary 
reaction is obser\ed. II the \ ic tim is c hastised this could encou- 
rage the bully by adding to the fun. The victim, however, could 
become labelled as pro\c>c ati\e and annoying due to misper- 
ception and erroiu‘ous judgement, although there may be some 
jusiilication for this opinion in some cases. 

The role of the teac her in such cases is to observe caref ully 
and try to identify the antecedent beha\ iours to the reac tion, 

.\ child subjected to prolonged bullying can cle\elop a 
defence stiategv to cope, but ma\ use one which is maladaptive 
and c auses 1 urt her dil fic ult ies: 

1 . I he \ ic tim mav tr\ to hit out fiist before othei s get the c hance 
to attac k. 

2. In a bid foi help, or in disi.'ess, self-mutilating acts may be 
adopted - pulling out hair, severe nail biting, sc rate hing skin, 
or clothing and ecjuipment c ould be destroyc‘fl, 

3. A supportive gang coulci be enticed to aid and abet the 
bullying of those who are even weaker. 
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In this way the victim could be considered the bully, whereas, in 
fact, the c hill! remains vulnerable. Any bullying needs to be seen 
in the full lontext of the home, school and neighbourhood 
environments, in addition to the past social behaviour ot the 
child. 

Identifying the rationale for the bullying 

What is it in the interaction between the buil\ and victim which 
has triggered or is sustaining the bullying? 

rhe role of the victim 

1. Many victims are popular within their group and are soc ially 
well adjusted, but are targeted simply because they have been 
in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

2. Some children seem to set out deliberatelv to provoke the 
bulbing, accepting this behaviour in preierence to being 

ignored. • i i • 

S. I'he bullying mav stem iroin mild teasing which has been in 
the spirit oi fun i)ut then got out oi hand without the victim 
realizing it. 

I'he victim mav have eiuouragecl the attacks m order to get 
the* bullv into trouble so that, in reality. the\ aic^ the* bullies. 

a. Proven alive children mav allow this behaviour so as to gain the 
sympatlu and attention of the rest of the group in an 
inappr(>i)riate bid for acceptance. 

b. A small group of c hildren have emotional prolilems such that 
the\ expe^rie*nce fe'C'lings of guilt which recjuire them to be 
punished. 

7. There mav be a stoic al acceptance of t he role. 

8. Children who are small, weak and lac king in confidence when 
with their peers, mav gain the confidence to bully when in the 
company of \ounger c hildren. I his could depend on theii 
own attitude to the use of aggiession. 

rhe rote of the hullie.s 

1. Manv bullies appear to adhere to a code of conduc t which 
allows the use of a-ggi ession. in whatever form. I his is 
acceptable witliin their own (in le ot famib and friends. 1 lie\ 
mav have witness<‘d \iolence at home or been bullied 
themsebes. 

2. Some bullies mav be using their bulbing as a means ot 
gaining some degree of prestige to boost their pool self- 
image and -c onlidenc e. 
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3. These children may not intentionally set out to cause distress 
to others hut do so due to inappropriate social behaviour, 

4. Bullies feeling on the periphery of the group may make an 
over-boisteroLis and forceful approach to gain entry» which 
could be frightening to those who are less robust. 

5. The distinction between leadership and dominance is subtle 
so that children may erroneously consider themselves leaders 
when, in fact, they are simply dominating the group. Such 
children may not be disliked by the majority, they may 
provide fun and entertainment, and may be encouraged by 
others to escalate the bullying, but this could be at the 
expense of those less popular. 

6. I he antics of the bullies, the wit and sarcasm w hich may he 
used, may be entertaining for the group and gain desired 
acclaim and kudos for the bullies but leave the target child 
humiliated and distressed. 

7. Fiom the early days children, especially boys, tussle and 
tumble about in plav fights. 'These experiences offer a 
realistic assessment of physical skill and pnnvess. Later, this 
extends to academic, social and sporting success. This 
competitive attitude may be taken too seriously and cause 
distress to others. 

8. The bully may be receiving encouragement from the group. 

9. T he bullies may be identifying and targeting those who 
display similar failings to themselves, the rationale being that 
this puts their ow’n faults into perspective. By doing this they 
are able to show that their ow'n deficiencies are cominon to 
many and, by convincing others that the victim has even more 
pronounced faults, their own failings become minimized. 

10 I he bullying could stem from a thoughtless attitude on the 
part of the bully to whom the attacks could seem trivial and 
in( onse(|uential. 



Ofur the victim i.\ idnitijied 

• the victim is identified as vulnerable; 

• this becomes public by the intent of the culprit or by others 
witnessing the futile attempts of the victim at self-defence; 

• the role of the victim is firmly allotted; 

• this gives permission for anyone to make a casual attack of any 
kind; 

• the situation is then open for m()bl)ing to occur; 

• those who would have supported the victim drift away; 

• the victim is pushed further onto the periphery of the group, 
so be< oming more vulnerable to attack. 
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From a careless, insensitive action on the part of the bully, a victim 
can quickly be reduced to a prolonged period of attack, attacks 
from a numl>er of children and a constant fear of mobbing, all of- 
which can add up to intolerable stress. The original attacker may 
have left the situation and be quite unaware of the trouble left in 
his o. her wake. 

The response of the teacher 

Staff need to examine their own responses to bullying incidents, 
or the suspicion of such, with care, l>ecause any indication of a 
lack of support to the victim could l>e read by others as permission 
for further attacks. Young people often look to adults as models 
and seek from them indications as to how to behave. 1 he 
reactions and attitudes of teachers can subtly escalate a trouble- 
some situation. Conversely, an over-sympathetic ap])ioach to- 
wards the victim could alienate the group and make matters 
worse. A child scorned by peers could find superfluous pity and 
ineffet tual action from adults even more difficult to bear: 

1. rhere must be a fast and unambiguous response from the 

staff. 1 I ir 

2. A harsh or over-punitive response could result in the bullies 

modelling the behaviour or becoming vindic tive towards the 
teacher or victim. 

S. Incidents of bullying may come to light while the class is in 
progress. These can be dealt with by confrontation (>r by 
deflection. Incidents need to be dealt with, because to ignore 
them may be interpreted as giving permission; however, 
confrontation best takes place after class when tlie teacher is 
well prepared. Unnecessary confrontation in front of the 
group may offer free entertainment to the class and ent our- 
age the bully. Provocation and taunts may become habitual 
and need to l>e stopped promptly, but it is better to diffuse the 
situation in class first and tackle the issue later. 

4. Staff who are not teaching, perhaps in their preparation time, 
could help in a situation where bullying is suspec ted by 
observing and analysing incidents in class. An observer in the 
room, on a pretext, could analyse the social gvouiiings, 
relationships and reactions even if the bullying remains 
hidden. 

The problem must be brought out in the open because it 
thri\es on secrecv and often fades when (lis(o\eied and 

discussed. it 

0. If the teacher has a good rapport with the pupils, class 
discussions, held in registration time or within the Personal, 

1 J r ^ 
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Social and Moral Kducaiion c urriculum, on the problems of 
personal relationships could be one way of bringing about the 
necessary changes in altitude. Peer disapproval can l>e potent 
and the opportunity can be taken to ensure that everyone in 
the grouf) understands that they have a responsiblilv to each 
other. 

7. Relaxation iechni(|ues can help both the bully and the victim. 

H. One of the most effective and economical wavs of bringing 
al)out changes in behaviour is by working with parents, ’Phe 
home situation can offer many rewards - watching 'TV, 
extended bedtimes, favourite food, etc . 'Phere are usually 
more o|)poriuniiies tor rewards to he taken at home than in 
scliool, so that a reward system operated in conjunction witl; 
home, with the support of the parents, could be to the 
advantage of all concerned. 

9. Opportunities for working and interacting with otlier pu{)ils 
should be encouraged. Children who have been isolated for 
some lime may need strong incentives to attend group 
meetmgs — tokens, gifts, prizes, guest speakers, outings or 
ec|uij)meni could entice iliein to attend. 1 1 asked to Slav behind 
in school for an activity, care must be taken llial llie children 
are not being put at risk of allac k. 



Suggestions tor working with parents in helping c hildren to 
teei comtorlable in grouj)sare given in Cha})ler9, 



The unpopular victim 

I he victim could be a child struggling to come to terms with an 
emotional pr(>l>lem. ,\ child in sue h a situation might present a 
\ariet\ of annoving or distressing behaviours which are assoc i- 
ated witli an insecure or compensating })ersonalilv. Phese out- 
ward behaviours, manifestations of deeper trouble, do not alwa\ s 
endear the child to others. Outbursts ot iemj)er, boastful and 
compensaiot \ claims, aggressive or piovocali\e moods are not 
engaging. I hese c hildren need to be understood to gain tolei- 
ance and attec lion from others, d'hese behaviours ma\ l>e in high 
profile, aggravating and disruptive, or simple si ress habits such as 
roc king, fidgeting oi c liaticn ing. 

I he reac lion ot the teac her could cmcouragc* olliers to notice 
and |)oke tun ot to igitorc* and otter suppon and (onlidence to 
tile troubled c hild: 

1. I lie teacher nia\ subc onsc iousK transfer fc'elings of irrita- 
tion to the group, so gi\ ing a green light to the bullies. 
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2. The peer group might need little encouragement to provoke 

an unpopular child. ■ n ■ 

‘1 The anxietv svniptonis mav have ai isen because t)t hulhing 
' ' hut. in any case, tiirther stress will cause them to escalate and 

the situation to worsen. . , i 

4 The behaviour. espec ialK temper tantrums, might lie entei- 
taining to others and provide a welcome release trom work. 
Such interruptions could he covertlv mamtamed. the group 

provoking the unwitting viciini- 

5. The frecuient c ues and reprimands needed bv sue h a child 
could halt the flow of a lesson. Ibis is irksome m a 
well-controlled lesson hut can he disastrous where the 
teacher has onlv tenuous control over the group. .\ more 
n.lnist and dominant child could he allowed to control the 
troublesome victim hut to allow another child to assume such 
a role is to exacerbate an already stressful situation, 
ti Hie victim mav he provoking others hy assuming the role of 
class clown in a hid for acceptance. Hie situation needs to he 
examined carefiilK hecause this mav he tolerated in the 
safetv of the classroom hut the victim may he at risk outside 

llie c lass. 1,1 • 

7 Intelligent c hildren nun take on a more subtle role as \ictini 
■ hvc boosing to merge with those of lesser ahilitv in order to he 
coiisiclereci one of the gang. I bis of fers the protec tion of the 

H. hikes and nicknames used hv teachers ina\ seem witt\ and 
‘humorous in class hut he picked up and used ad nauseam oi 

exaggerated cruelly in the playground. 

‘t Not all teachers can work with all children, (.irc umstances 
found to he iiitolerahle need to he admitted to and altered 

before the situation causes distress to all. 

lU \ teacher mav iimoceiitlv assume the role of Ir 
’ reprimands are rareh ef tec tive. hecause the dihi 
lost on the culprits, vet those least m need of c 
nun leact luidlv and heconie afraid of the teacher. 



Programme of work with the victim 
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necessary, in parallel with the targeted change in the bullv and 
victim: 

1. There are simple strategies children can learn to safeguard 
themselves (see pp. 131-2). Some rehearsal at home or school 
uould lx? useful, such as practice in ignoring offensive 
nicknames. 

2. I he supervision of pupils may need to be tightened or 
reviewed (see pp. 1 13-14). 

3. The child may be happier in another class or group. 

4. To give immediate protection in free time the pupil could be 
offered a job oi function, e.g. library work, tidying the craft 
room, setting up computers, sorting games equipment. It is 
important to ensure that the area is not isolated and is covered 
b> adecjuate supervision. This type of strategy could help in a 
number of ways by: 

• encouraging or stimulating a new interest or hobby; 

• developing a skill which could help to ease the pupil into 
groups; 

• offering a degree of acceptance or kudos within the group 
by demonstrating a skill; 

• providing a release from a stressful situation; 

• providing time for the victim to recover confidence, build 
innei resouicesand to ma.ximize potential strengths; 

• breaking the habit of provocation; 

• bringing relief from a c onspicuously isolated and friendless 
state. 

1 his is recommended as a tern f fora yy meaMite only, because the 
long-term aim must be to integrate the victim into the group. 



Mifuler.s 

A more robust cn* older pupil can be cast in the roleof observer or 
< om panion. 1 his too should only be a tcmporarv measure but can 
be most effec live by offering: 

• information about incidents; 

• protection; 

• a break in routine so that a habit may be broken: 

^ an experience of friendship. 

It may be ad\isablc for this to be atcomplished without the 
knowledge of thc" vie tim, especially if an older pupil is supportinii 
the child in this way. " 
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Big brother 

A similar strategy which could be used is to encourage an older 
pupil, one with kudos and commanding respect, to befriend the 
victim. Only an occasional word may be required from the older 
pupil to the victim, merely a greeting, but it must take place in the 
presence of the bullyingchildren. It soon becomes known that the 
victim has ‘friends in high places’ which acts as a deterrent. The 
attention of the older pupil has designated the victim worthy of 
attention and confidence and self-esteem can be boosted in this 
way. The older pupil is merely replacing the older sibling or 
acquaintance many children have in school but which the victim 
may be lacking. If this older pupil is chosen with a genuine 
rationale in mind, such as a mutual interest in sport or chess, then 
previously unnoticed strengths of the victim might be highlighted 
in an acceptable way. 

A similar scheme has been used in the USA by social agencies 
where older boys are allocated to single-parent families, where 
drcumstances pi edude the youngsters from gaining appropriate 
social experiences. The volunteer acts in the role of the older 
brother and offers a range of opportunities to the younger Ixjys: 

• to enjoy social outings; 

• to increase strengths and skills; 

• to increase self-confidence and -esteem; 

• to model coping strategies; 

• to copy social behaviour such as entering and interacting in 
groups. 

Specific, goal-related counselling work, both individual and 
group work can help. Preferably, this should be offered until the 
victim becomes confident in social settings, not merely in the crisis 
of the bullying. 

AssimUdtiugthe x'ictim into the group 

Ont e allocated the role of victim it becomes difficult for the child 
to be assimilated into the group even when the bullying has 
stopped. A caref ully designed programme of work is necessary 
before the child is able to interact socially with confidence. I he 
full context of the situation needs careful consideration: 

1 . Has the victim been maintaining the bullying for any reason.-' 

2. What will l>e the position of the victim once the bullying has 
stopped? 

3. Will the bullying lx; replaced by some other difficulty.-' 
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4. Was the victim functioning well socially previous to the onset 
of the bullying? 

5. h is imperative that the programme of work is planned in two 
stages: (i) to stop the bullying; (ii) to ensure the child is 
functioning appropriately socially. Merely slopping the 
bullying is leaving t he job half done. 

4 he work may be most effectively carried out if a change in 
attitude can be brought about in the victim, the bully, and the 
peer group. Without some degree of change in all three in 
parallel there could be only superficial and temporary change. 
I he main aims of the programme of work with the victim could 
be to increase confidence and self-esteem, highlight strengths, 
and elicit and encourage skills. 



(r roups 

If there are several isolated children in school but no suitable 
interest groups already in existeiu e, it should be possible to form 
an eclectic group of pupils with a variety of interests and a wide 
range of personalities. Kach child can follow an interest in parallel 
with others but share supervision, space, time and ecjuipment. 
Parents c an contribute to supervisory duties. Children with social 
difficulties are offered the most support and guidance, yet thev 
are not necessarily aware that the group has a training function. 
In this way there is little danger that their problems will be 
highlighted. 



Workiu^nt am junction with parniis 

It may be advaiuageous to work with parents who can not only 
support the work of the sc hool but help in ways not otherwise 
available. I lu‘ two parties may not work together simultanec^usly 
but share a common goal, continue reliable feedf)ack and offer 
mutual suppoit- Lonely childrcm may be depressed and ft'cH 
helpless to alter their situation. Children who have had adverse 
experiences with peers may have little enthusiasm for seeking 
new relationships. It tlu^ child has bc^cai c'xcluded from friend- 
ships for a considerable titne: 

• they may be* unaware ol the expectations, commitments and 
mores of group interacuons which ma\ nec*d to be discussed 
and prac tiseci; 

• there may have been a simple reason for the c*xc lusion of the 
child which can be easilv remedied. 
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Parents ofchildren who find it difficult to make friends may find 
that to foster appropriate friendships they need to offer: 

• time: ( hauffeuring, supervision; 

• ener^: organization, entertainment; 

• mom^: trips, fashionable clothes, sport, equipment; 

to help ease their child into a position of acceptance. I his is not 
‘buying’ friendship but should be regarded in the same light as 
those parents who invest effort and money in theii child s 
academic success. 



A l)i()gramme oj uwk 

d'he aim is to integrate the child, as soon as is conif ortahle, into the 
peer group. Vo push isolated children into a club or disco will 
only display their friendless state and social rejection to all. I he 
programme is only an outline and needs to be adapted according 
to individual needs and progress. 

1. The peer group. Social ( oniidence and ease can be gained by 
(hildren'initiallv working alone but in comnumu ation with 
others: CB radio, fan dubs, correspondence (e.g. chess, 
penpal), voluntary work (e.g. hospital radio, librar\ work), or 
working with animals or plants. 

2. Mixed group. This could lead to a special interest or hobby 
whic h could be pursued in a group where children work in 
parallel rathei than in full interaction with others. A skill- 
based group is less threatening than a social group; 

computers music weight ti *iining 

evening classes self-deienc e stamp duh 

c ralt, woodwork danc e classes art classes 

dog training ilower arranging dressmaking 

Such ac tivities of fer some degree of soc ial interac tion, but 
from a position of safety as participants may choose how and 
when they become involved with others. S roiig structures and 
adult support are needed at this stage, d he opportunities to be 
gained include: 

• exjiei imenting with safe soc ial settings; 

# the c lnmc e to practise and inc rease skills and tec hnicjues 
which could help one’s self-image, -confidence and 
-esteem; 

• companionship and friendship; 

# an e\c hangc‘ of ideas and information. 
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3. Adult groups. Introductory groups at which parents ac- 
company their children encourage younger children to 
become members of clubs, e.g. dance, dog handling, chess, or 
photography. The advantages of this are: 

(a) Once a skill is learned, confidence increases. 

(b) A new skill can increase kudos, e.g. car maintenance. 

(c) As the emphasis is on learning techniques there should be 
less emphasis on social interactions than in a casual peer 
group setting. 

(d) The adult is able to observe the social behaviour of the 
child which can be enlightening. 

(e) A shared interest between parent and child is the basis of a 
more supportive relationship. 

(f) The child can try out approach behaviours towards others 
in the supportive presence of their parents. 

(g) Children often respond better to adults other than their 
parents in a learning situation. 

4. Regular groups. As soon as possible these children should be 
eased into regular groups supported by adults: school, 
church, community, disco, quiz nights. An older child may be 
willing to accompany them initially if appropriate. Any skill 
the child can display, unobtrusively, can be used to gain 
validity of purpose within the group such as offering: 

• a service: sell tickets, make coffee, keep scores, buy supplies; 

• a talent: accounts, posters, music, costumes, photography; 

• enthusiasm: organize trips, guest speakers, draw up rotas. 

• luml work: tidy, fetch and carry, make refreshments. 

5. Public groups. The final stage will be to attempt entry to fully 
independent groups such as a public disco, party, or sports 
club. 

Other techniques and ideas 

1. Defence classes or weight training sessions have been found 
useful by some children. Isolated and vulnerable children 
rarely misuse such skills, but confideiK c can be increased with 
the acquisition of such skills. 

2. A pet, especially one which would unfailingly give an enthusi- 
astic welcome and demonstration of affection, may help to 
boost a child’s self-image and -esteem, in addition to providing 
companionship and a rationale for getting out of doors. Any 
pet, however, requires a commitment and, therefore, it could 
be an advantage to !K)rrcv; out f»*om friends for a while to see 
if it is compatible with the family Kfe-style. 
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3. The school may be able to suggest a compatible child who 
could be invited home. Children who are without friends may 
be reluctant to approach anyone with an invitation. 

4. An older child in the neighbourhood may accompany the 
lonely child to clubs or meetings, initially in the role of older 
brother. 

In summary, neither parents nor teachers are able to make 
friends for an isolated child but proximity and familiarity do 
help, so that by providing opportunities for friendships they are 

supporting the child in several ways. , , , , i 

All parents of children in school should be alerted to the 
needs of those children who have social difficulties and the) 
should be encouraged to include them in activities. Because thpe 
children are often excluded, whether they are victims or bullies, 
they do not gain the relevant experience to improve. 

Programme of work with the bully 

rhe bully may be a victim in other circumstances or a sad and 
lonely child for other reasons, but any child bullying others must 
first lie made to understand the seriousness ol their actions and 
attitudes. Most bullying behaviour has been learned and So the 
approach should centre around it l>eing unlearned. 'I he aim ot 
the work with bullying children needs to be three-fold: 

1 . These children need to untlerstand and accept that a code of 
conduct which allows aggressive behaviour, in whatever form, 

is not allowed. . i j 

2. Appropriate social behaviour may need to l)e introduced 
because it may not be in the exisiting repertoire of these 

children. ^ , r i n • 

3. Attempts need to be made to alter the attitude of bullying 

children towards others so that a better understanding of the 
feelings, strengths and behaviour of other people is 
developed. 

Rewards for appropriate social behaviour can be given ~ 
perhaps this is most effective when all the niemliers of a group 
keep a record of good l)ehaviour and all gain a reward at the end 
of the week. This takes the spotlight off the bully and victim and 
introduces peer pressure so that all group members support each 
Other. 

The work programme needs to cover two areas upervisiou 
and saiKtions, and the development of appropriate social be- 
haviour, The parents ot children who bully others need to lie 
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informed of the situation even though they may be distressed and 
(onfused. fhey may have been aware of the behaviour but felt 
too ashamed or embarrassed to approach the school for help. 
Depending on their response it may be necessary to make them 
aware of the seriousness of the situation and possible reper- 
cussions made explicit, d'he position of the school and the local 
authority should be stressed if the problem continues after an 
initial warning. 

At an initial meeting the school policy should lx* reaffii nied 
in front of the parents and child and possible sanctions outlined. 
No one should be left in any doubt that the situation will be 
monitored closely, I he parents may have unintentionally con- 
doned or maintained the l)ehaviour by: 

1 . Optimistically hoping the behaviour would pass. 

2. Over-emphasi/ing self-protection, which could he misin- 
terpreted as permission to be dominant. 

Over-empiiasi/ing success, which could cause tension and 
strain. 

*4. (living connicting messages such as ‘If you hit otheis I'll hit 
you’, so giving a model of aggression. 

3. Admiring physically dominant culture and mc-clia models 
whic h children c an c opv. 

f). Allowing other family nietnbers to be dominant so that the 
c hilci develops a subservient attitude and loss ofe onficienc e or, 
c onvei’sely, models the aggressive beha\ iour. 

Parents who show concern and who aie anxious for support 
could woi'k in partnership with the school. Some parents are 
asbanieci of the behaviour of their c hild and are eager fc;r help 
itnd fidvice. 1 hey may be able to allc‘\ iate the situation through 
explanation and disc ussion. In many wavs ihev can mirror the 
work c arried out in sc hool: 

1. Hoist c*rous and agile* children may be unaware of how threat- 
cming and painful their attacks are on a weaker child, 
espec ially if the c hilci is the same age or si/e but less physic ally 
or emotionally robust, riicy need to be made aware of how 
their ac tions are rc*c eivt*d. 

2. Children may not consider verbal taunts and jibes or social 
ostrac ism as bullying, and think onlv physic al attac ks hurtful 
and worthy of complaint. 

3. Bullying children may be unaware that otlicas continue* the* 
taunting in their abscnc e so that the vie tim suf fers numerous 
attacks, bc*comes ft*ailul of mobbing and cit*mc)rali/ed or 
terrified ovet time. 
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•4. Bullving chiklrtMi may have a poor self-image, which results in 
them seeking out a weaker child with similar problems to put 
their own into a better perspective. 

5. Bullying children may confuse leadership with dominance 
and he surprised that others arc afraid of their manner. 

('). The bullying mav only he an inappropriate attempt to setuie 
friends or group membership. 

7 . .Adopted media models may l)e discussed anti more appi opt i- 
ate heroes encouraged. 

.An exuberant child should he introduced to a wider variety 
of sports, hobbies and interests. Modelling is a well-tried tech- 
nitiue where a child is attached to an older child or adult so that 
they can copv more appropriate behaviour. I'his is most effective 
when the model is of the same sex, admired by the child and a 
pertinent discussion takes place throughout. 

Manv bullies cease their activities abruptly once taken to task 
and made aware of the effect of their behaviour. Any work the 
parents tan do ti. expedite an end to the bullying will not only help 
the victim but be of advantage to the bullying child in preventing 
complex repercussions and side-effects from developing. 



Programme of work with the bully and victim together 

Bullving is a two-sided problem and. iherefore. any remedy can 
be approached in this way. Whether this is feasible or mit will 
tlepend on the attitude of the bully. .A cahn. unemotional, 
problem-solving approach may be best. I ry to provide the 
problem as an intellectual challenge which both the victim and 
bullvcan meet, avoiding any apportioningMif sympatlu or hlanie. 
■Aim tor a solution agreeable to both partic's. 



Altniiig the hrliavitiur 

1. Klicit suggestions from both childrcm tor targets toi change 
and a suitable programme of work. 

2. Make a list of hehaviours that need changing and put them m 
order of ]>i loritv. .Aim tor a halanced approac h so that change 
comes from botli the victim (try tostoj) a sniffing habit) and the 
bullv (lie more tolerant). 

.\ttem])t a written contract imolving both |>arties. 

4. Reward both c hildren for any im])rovement (the bullying may 
have been verv rewarding). 

3. Shape uj) the i)ehaviour graduallv from near approximations 
to the desired behaviour. 
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Altering the attitudes 

1 . Ensure the bully knows the effect the l>ehaviour is having on 
the victim, if this is appropriate: 

# the victim’s constant sniffing is due to hay fever; 

• the victim’s irritating clumsiness is not due to carelessness. 

2. Encourage the bully to identify and discuss the irritating 
behaviour. 

3. Pinpoint the strengths and skills of each child. Encourage 
them to identify these in each other. 

4. Is the bully compensating for some feeling of inadetjuacy? 
Was the bullying done for fun and entertainment? 



Friendship 

I- Familiarity does not necessarily breed contempt. Could the 
bully and victim work together in any way? (e.g. in a pair for 
science or on the same team in games?). 

2. Never put the bully and victim on opposing teams or in 
competition with each other. Always give them a common goal 
or target. 

3. Explore the possibility of parents encouraging exchange 
home visits, mutual activities, or joint visits to clubs where 
adults could offer support. 

Many young people find verbalizing emotions and problems very 
difficult so that non-verbal techniques could facilitate communi- 
cation. A silent uncommunicative child may be unable to recog- 
nize and identify emotions or find it too shameful to discuss the 
bullying behaviour. Cartoons, diagrams, videos and diaries may 
be useful for this type of work. 



Work with the bullying group 

It may be necessary to break up the cohesion of the group. This is 
best clone in as subtle a manner as possible by choosing a pretext 
with care. It would be unwise to split the group openly or to 
punish the group as a whole as this could: 

• offer the group an enhanc ed identity; 

• cement the cohesion; 

• result in l eprisals; 

• alter the attacks from physical to verbal; 

• lead to a dif ferent child being bullied. 
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The group needs to adjust to living amicably with others. 
Consider why the members allowed themselves to be enlisted in 
this way. Who is the leader and what is encouraging the leader to 
bully? It may Ire profitable to look outside the school for answers. 



Record keeping 

1 . Record all observations and reports of incidents to seek out a 

pattern of events. . u n • 

2. Continue observations and supervision even after the bullying 

appears to have ended. . 

3. Seek proof that it has ended rather than passively assuming 
that all is well if no further reports are received. The bullying 
may have changed in character or be more effectively hidden. 
The victim may collude with the secrecy. 

4. Check over a lengthy period of time because incidents may 
occur intermittently. 

3. A different child may be targeted for the bullying. 

rherefore, it is advisable to keep in close communication with all 
staff and the parents of the victim. I he parents may still feel that 
the problem has not been fully resolved, or wonder if the 
situation in school is continuing to be satisfactory, but be hesitant 
to return to school. 



Summary of school responses 

1 . Children involved in bullying may simply have been caught in 
an unfortunate situation,' but if the bullying is prolonged it is 
likely that the bully and/or the victim has social difficulties. 

2. The school needs to consider work on two levels: 

• to stop the bullying; and . , r ■ i 

• preventative work, such as the early identification o 
children at risk, good supervision and help with social 
behaviour. 

3. Bullies appear to have the strength, energy and communi- 
cation skills necessary to enable them to attack others with 
(onfideiK e. The victims appear to be fearful and withdrawn. 

4. The school needs to address the aggression of the bully, and 
the possible isolation and lack of confidence of the victim. 

5. The causal factors would seem to be nr.iltifactorial, so a 
multidimensional approach is needed. 



Table 7 Possible areas of work lor individual 
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6 . 



Why should the sc hool help? 

• children in distress are unable to help themselves 
effectively; 

• they may not lie aware of other ways of behaving; 

• the parents may not know how or want to help; 

• there are now fewer other sources of support available; 

• teachers have daily and long-term contact with the chil- 



dren; 

the relationships in school may be the most stable that some 
children enjov; 

staff in schooi have the expertise and experience to help. 



How can the school help? The school may be most effective if 
considered as an organizational complex which, as a residt of 
factors within, may allow or deter a drift to problem be- 
haviour; school variables may have more influence than social, 
familial, academic or other factors. However, if the school is 
unable to stop the bullying or the attacks are severe enough to 
be classed as common’ assault, the school or the parents may 
consider it appropriate to notif y the police or seek legal advice. 




O 



Parents as partners 



The advantages of a partnership 

1. C'Jiildren may react differently at home compared with 
school. By putting the two halves of the picture together^ a 
better understanding of the child can be achieved, 

2. When parents and staff work together, a small detail of pei - 
sonality or behaviour, previously disregarded may be 
noticed. 

3. Parents often know their child best. They are aware of their 
strengths and weaknesses, achievements, hobbies and any 
Achilles’ heel. This information is useful in lx)th understand- 
ing the current situation and in identifying any rewards or 
reinforcement which may be considered for progress, 
Effective rewards need not necessarily be sweets, money or 
toys, and therefore they need to be chosen with care. There is 
often a greater variety of rewards available in the home, and 
therefore it might be better to offer rewards at home (later 
bedtimes, extra TV, etc.) which have been earned in school, 

4. Parents who are anxious are often the most eager to see 
change, and so they offer the most commitment, 

5. Anxiety can be reduced if parents feel that they are actively 
involved in remedying the situation. 

6. Parents should offer information about any recent upset in 
the family which might be contributing to the child’s distress, 

7. Partnerships are useful to parents under stress when: 

• they have no access to the culprit; 

• they have no access to the situation where the bulb ing 
occu rs; 

• their help is shunned by the victim due to fear of reprisals, 

8. Because there are more rewards available in the home than at 
school, it might l>e more beneficial for parents and staff to 
work together on a behavioural programme. 
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Frustration 
(no one 
will h'lp) 



Failure 

(why won't my 
child confide 
in me?) 



Helplessness 
(a change of 
school may 
not help) 



Despair 
(if complaint 
to school is 
inelTcctivc) 



Dismay 
(why isn't the 
school doing 
more lo help?) 



Jealousy 

(as other 
children 
are coping) 



Shame 

(even an older 
child may need 
a parental escort 
to school) 



Bewilderment 
(why can't my 
child cope?) 




Embarrassment 
(why has my 
child no friends?) 



Inadequacy 
(to protect 
niy c‘»» M) 
Concern 
(for my child's 
education) 



Failure 
(where have 1 
gone wrong?) 



Anxiety 
(if I interfere^ 
will I make 
things worse?) 



Disappointment 
(why is my child 
blamed?) 



Anger 
(feelings of 
revenge) 

Confusion 
(should I approach 
the bully or 
parents myself?) 



Figure 3 Kinotions that niav he ex|^erieiKed l>\ the parents ol a victim. 



Keeping close contact 

Parents who know thnt their child is being l)iillie(i at school, and 
who feel unable to help, may experience one ot the most ditticult 
aspects of parenthood (see Fig. 3). In some cases the parents tee! 
as helpless as the child to effect any change. Parents of the bullies 
niav also experience disturbing emotions - stigma, guilt, embar- 
rassment and bewilderment. Depending on their attitude to the 
situation, the\ might need just as much support and guidance 
from the school. 

Parents ot vittiins, in partitular, often teel uncertain and 
( onfused about what is haj)pening: 

1. If their child has reported little to them, the c iremnstanees 
may be slirouded in mystery. 




O 



ParG’^ts as partners 

2. Anxiety ..«! putn.Jen.en, ‘pparT, 

suddenly become tense and withdrawn t pp 

■J ■'Se i.u.v bennxiety about any nnexplainetl regrestion in the 

4 to"^^ tuelTecive, the patents 

during the adolescent years because: 

• there it a growing anti necessary feeling of intlepen.lence 

^w^:.?t;;i!einsr:nr.t.i.r^ 

may consider this essential widi a >oungti t i 

va2:~=sS:iSSs 

:bsss=sbs- 

. S''„.ay feel tha, their ju.lgen.ent ha, In-cn .ptestionetl 

regarding the seriousness of the incidents. 

,,aisi:!^x;sspy:;s«^ 

•.; ^ 
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allocated to be 

esponsible for keeping m contact with the home. 



The parent— teacher interview 

There should be a forum available where all viewpoints are 

r;« Ln , « time; however, if their views are 

radicaHy different, it would serve no useful purpose 

ng room tor an overly emotional response. Parents should be 

betoughT.TrfoCi^^^^ 

MKKlificauons, for th. parent, „f the victim bull,: 

Sample questionnaire for parents 

1 . How long have you been aware of the situation? 

Has there been a history of bullying'-' 

rmbltofthTgrup^^ " the. connection between 

Has there been a change in family circumstances? 

■ ho '^.ete/are the child’s friends? Have these changed^ 

S'theS'l^en ti-es.Kons? 

recenll^ " behaviour 

2' wl!^^ tif feet is the bullying having on the child? 

9. What ate the child’s mam worries, e.g. future emplovment 
Son?? transferring school,^ eLmin- 

' ^heVXm?;"'^'’' contributing to 

2. What IS the attitude of each patent to the situation? 

■' f^tigh guide and needs to be 
adapted for each child. 'I’he aim is simply to provide the most 
e icient way of obtaining relevant information so that the ictu il 
imerview w.th .he purem, can be properly prepared in advance 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
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Figure 4 How reluctance to leave home is most clearly seen in a i elusai 
lo attend school. 



Is it really bullying? 

A sensitive interview can disclose information which dispioves a 
child’s claim of being bullied. Although a child may use bullying 
as the excuse for not attending school, the real reason may be clue 
to a recent trauma or problem in the home. There inay be a 
general reluctance or inability on the child’s behalf to leave the 
home, but because school attendance is compulsory, it is usually 
here that the difficulty first comes to light (see Fig. 4). 



Family structure 

If the parents are willing, it is often illuminating to tease out the 
family structure and its dynamics. Parents may readily volunteer 
information, especially if they are worried. It is not advisable to 
ask (luestions which could cause upset, hut othei protessionals 
may hold information which they teel could be released and 

which would help. . , 

Who holds the power in the family.-' Ihis is not always 
obvious. It is not uncommon for an absent parent or 
parent. an older sibling or relative living away from the tamily 
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home who is the most influential person. This person may 
unwittingly hold sway over an impressionable youngster. 

1 . What are the family demands, expectations? Highly competitive 
parents may have unrealistic expectations which could cause 
slre.ss within the family as a whole but also result in the child 
being over-c()mpetitive and domineering. 

2. What status does the family have in the neighbourhood? Some 
families are scapegoated and shunned. Other families may 
cause themselves a lot of stress in attempting to hide problems 
from critical neighbours. I'he studies of both Michael and 
Andrew show how families may be .scapegoated (see 
Chapter 10). 

3. Has the family placed too much respotisihility on the chihrs 
shoulders? I he child may have precocious responsibilities, 
such as child-minding for siblings or relatives or part-time 
work. 

The child in the family 

Any stress or trauma in the home may result in the cliild 
experiencing a constellation of complex emotions. 

A parent leaving home 

Some of the emotions a child may experience if a parent leaves, or 
threatens to leave, the home are shown in Fig. 5. 

S i hi hig relatio nsh i ps 

1. Hexv baby. A new sibling may curtail the f reedom of an older 
child who could be pushed into a precocious maturity by being 
made to assume a caretaking role. Older children may shun 
cuddles but still need approval and appreciation, especially in 
private with their parents when younger children are in bed. 

2. Ihdiying siblings. It is common for bullying to occur between 
siblings, and it is not necessarily the older child who is causing 
the problem. An omnipotent toddler may find attacking an 
older sibling fun, especially if the target child is prohibited by 
his/her parents from either complaining or retaliating. 

Imc \e!j -esteem 

A younger child who is academically or socially more siu cessful or 
talented than his/her older brother/sister could cause jealousy 
and stress. An accepting and rewarding relationship with the 
parents can prevent the older c hild from feeling harassed by the 
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Gnef 

(if parent moves 
from area, will I 
be forgotten?) 



Bereavement 

(sorrow) 



Guilt 
(was I too 
naughty?) 



Stigma 

(e.g. TV ads still 
show traditional 
family stereotype) 



Anger 

(a new parent 
precludes a 
reconciliation) 




Depression 
(longing for 
the past) 



Helplessness 
(can’t rectify 
the situation) 



Jealousy 
(if parent forms 
new family) 



Rejection 
(if parent 
goes to 

another family) 



Failure 
(why was I 
left behind?) 

Hatred 

(remaining parent 
should have 
tried harder) 



Figure 5 Some of the feelings a child may experience when a parent 
leaves or threatens to leave home. 



younger sibling. A rhild may experience many rapid and 
frequent changes in situations and relationships at home and in 
school so that the aspirations and expectations of parents and 
teachers need to be reviewed and adjusted regularly to prevent 
feelings of tension or failure. 



Advice to parents 

Many professionals working with chiltlrtn have had an intensive 
and expensive training, but many parents have had no related 
training at all. Many skills can be shared with parents. Occasional 
workshops on specific topics should be t>rganized by the school to 
help parents attjuire skills before crises (Kcur. 

If your child is being bullied 

1 . Approaeli the seliool, but make .in appoinliiieni first so tliat 
tlic teat her can make careful observations and lont.ut otbei 
staff. 

2. Alei t the si hool even if the Inillying has stopped. 
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3. Contacting school is often sufficient to stop the bullying. 
Once the problem becomes public the bullying usually stops. 

4. Lncourage the child to approach the teacher they feel most 
comfortable with to discuss the problem. Check they have 
done so. 

5. If you discuss it in the family try to do so out of earshot of the 
child. 

6. Discuss it with the child. 

• encourage the child to talk; however, this may be very 
difficult for them, so be patient; 

• sympathize, but try not to over-react and l^ecome 
emotional, listen calmly and try to ascertain the facts; 

• try to avoid sensitive areas such as names the child is 
called; 

• give assurances that the bullying will stop or that the 
situation will be changed; 

• assure the child that it happens to most people at 
sometime, and that we learn to avoid it or cope and that it 
is not happening because there is something wrong with 
the child; 

• try to help the child to use it as a learning experience, as a 
problem to be solved; 

• ask the child if he/she could alter the situation in any way; 

• teasing and taunting can sometimes be expected and 
prepared for, so help the child get used to a nickname, 
find out why it is so hurtful, and explain that it will stop if 
the child does not respond; 

• rituals and initiations can often be endured but a dramatic 
response will encourage a repeat; 

• encourage the child to keep a sense of humor r if at all 
possible. 

Above all treat the situation with sensitivity, because ihe child 
may be far more distressed than you as an adult realize and 
may have things totally out of perspective. It is important that 
although you are doing all you can, as fast as you can, you 
appear calm and confident in front of the child. 

7. Talk to other parents, if possible, to share ideas. Parents 
sometimes feel ashamed that their child is unpopular. 

8. hncourage the child to forget the bullying when at home, to 
go outside, make new friends and take up new pursuits. 
Being outside stops the child from brooding and feeling 
cooped up. 

9. I ry in every way possible to build up the confidence of the 
child. 1 his lack of confidence is perhaps underlying the 
bullying. 
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If the child is being bullied by those who have left school, as 
sometimes happens, it is possible to approach the police and 
discuss prosecution. 

If the attacks can be classed as common assault the police 
should be informed or legal action considered. 



If your child is bullying 

1 Bullies are sometimes seeking attention and love. I he atten- 
tion gained from bullying may ^ preferable to 
There may be a reason why the bully feels alone and lacking m 
conhdence, and this should be discussed; 

• a parent may have left home; 

• a new baby may have arrived; 

« a friendship may have ended; 

• expectations of home or school may be too high. 

2. The bully may be showing off in front of friends. It needs to be 
made clear that it proves nothing to hurt or distress someone 
unable to defend themselves, that this is a form of cowardice 

3 The bully may be confusing leadership skills with dominant 
behaviour, so needing help to understand the difference 

4 The bully may be popular with many classmates but be 
frightening a less robust child. A sensitive approach to 
explaining the effect of their behaviour has on others may help. 

5. Some bullies are afraid of losing friends and ^ ^ 

child in class in order to gather the rest more closely around 
them This could l>e due to a poor self-image and lack ot 
confidence, Iroth of which can be helped by success m any area 

6. I'he bullying may stem from revenge, annoyance or fun. It 
needs to be clear that this is not acceptable behaviour and that 

the repercussions are widespread. 

7 Bullying for gain, money, possessions or favours can be 
considered a crime and the bully must be made aware of the 
seriousness of the situation. It is possible that the police could 

8. Thrbully may be being bullied by others iind be trying to 
dellectthis unwant.iti attention towards another target, 
q Parents who know cf children bullying others -- by witnessing 
attacks or by being told of them by their own children - neec to 
inform the school, because the bully’s peer group may be ^ 
lifiSd u> do so and it is not likely that the victim will have told 

cither parents or staff. 
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Punitive 



Rewarding 



Scolding, smacking 



Praise for good behaviour 



1 



results in 



1 

I 



Resentment by the child 
and anger of parent 



Better understanding and 
communication between 
parent and child 



Unpleasant atmosphere 



Pleasant atmosphere 




results in 




Even more punishment 



Less punishment 



Figure 6 Tuo styles ol pai em disc ipline (af ter Patterson et c//.. 1 973). 



Workshop on discipline 

Research suggests that many bullies come from homes where a 
punitive style of discipline is used and aggression is seen as an 
acceptable way of settling problems. Some such families are 
amenable to changing the style of discipline iftbe alternatives are 
explained. A cycle of aggression may have developed where the 
child no longer responds to the punishment^ and therefore more 
<md more severe punishment is meted out. If onlv one parent 
uses physical discipline, then in the absence of that parent the 
child's behaviour can he extremely (lifhi ult to control. Patterson 
et ai (1973) contrasted two styles of parent discipline (Fig. 6). It 
was found that fen there to he good results, the approach should 
he friendly, fir in and consistent. 

I lu're are many sc hcmies and hooks on behaviour, some 
/ written in a humorous style whic h could he used or adapted for 
workslnips or locommencled to parents interested in improving 
their disc ipline and relationship with their c hild (See Appendix). 
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Parents who are uneasy about using behavioural technicjues need 
to renieinber that much of life is built around long- or short-term 
rewards and punishments. In adult life we are conscious of social 
stigma, acclaim or pressure. Children may need more direct 
sanctions and more tangible rewards. 



The early years 

Bullying starts in the ])re-school years for some children. In any 
playgroup it is likely that there is one child who is more dominant 
and one who is more submissive than the rest. Research indicates 
that some children ( oniinue to experience the problem even with 
a change of situation and personnel, e.g. one teacher may pass on 
the problem to another without having alleviated the difficulty in 
any significant way. It is a myth that all children learn to cope. 
Once the roles of victim and bully are allocated, the interaction of 
the group would seem to maintain the situation. 

Young children are dependent on adults and the interaction 
is. therefore, perhaps more influential than in later life. Anything 
that is done as early as possible to prevent bullying has the most 
impact and therefore minimizes the chaiu es of secondary prob- 
lems occurring. One argument, however, does make note of the 
plasticity of human behaviour and suggests that it is never too late 
to contemplate change ((darke and Clarke, 1984). 



Measures of change 

1. Adults in a position of responsibility should try to identify 
those children at risk. This may not be easy, because as 
Knowles (1988) found, teachers were unable to identify the 
pushv. talkative child who appeared to be popular, but in fact 
was (lominaiing the rest. F.ven with socioineiric measures, it is 
(lifliculi to ascertain the views of young children due to 
linguistic and cognitive restraints. 

2. Children of toddler age do not have a wide range of language 
skills to settle cjuarrels by reason, disc ussion or barter. I hey 
only have available to them: 

• to hit. ])ush and ])inch; 

• (‘tnolionnl oiithinwts: to cr\ . shoiu, show anger; 

• (ivoiddiur: to walk away. 

8. Toddlers mav not have the conceptual development to be 
patient, lake turns, share or to antic ii)ale anything other than 
immediate goals. Misbehaviour may sim]>ly l)e due to a lac k of 
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understanding. Children at this stage of development need a 
great deal of adult support to gain the most from their social 
experiences. 

Some areas for investigation 

1. Does the doniinant/dominated child continue to behave in 
this way even with a change of class or friends? 

2. Is the child aggressive, or does he/she only use aggression in 
retaliation behaviour? 

3. Has the child adequate physical strength and a robust 
personality to cope in play fights? 

4. Is the child subservient and over-compliant? 

5. Does the child show independence and coping skills? 

6. What triggers any difficulties? 

7. How does the child react to difficulties? 

• cope alone? 

• use physical strength such as hitting or thumping, or avoid 
by walking away? 

• become subservient and give in? 

O seek adult arbitration? 

• display distress by screaming or crying, 

8. How do the caretaking adults respond? 

• punish by complaining, shouting or hilling? 

• persuade by explaining, cajoling or discussing? 

0 model how to behave? 

• passively let the children try to sort it out? 

9. How does the peer group respond? 

• ignore? 

• seek adul*, help? 

• cheer or jeer? 

• sort it out appropriately? 

• take sicies? 

10. What provokes the quarrels, how are they maintained, and 
are they (juickly forgotten or revived the next day? 

Parents of children with social difficulties may feel actively 
discouraged from attending playgroups, so that the children 
most in need of the experience are denied any opportunity of 
gaining it. Other parents can he encouraged to support those 
parents whose children have a behavioural problem, 

Frecjuently, it would appear that only the problem behaviour 
of children is emphasized in research and discussion. One aspect 
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of the positive behaviour of young children which has been given 
attention is the development of coping skills which can be 
considered in the context of social development. Joweit and Sylva 
(1986) suggest that for optimum all-round development, even 
young children need to be encouraged to puzzle things out, 
choose strategies, make decisions and weigh up the consequences 
of various lines of action. This style of approach encourages 
children to premeditate the consequences of their behav iour and 
possibly discourages thoughtless and uncaring responses. 
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Case studies 



John 

John was horn with ears which stuck out at right angles iVoin his 
head. When he was only a tew weeks ohl the paediatrician 
mentioned that an oj)eration to i)in hack his ears could he 
considered in a tew years time. 

Being a lively, energetic lad, John always found plenty to do 
and thoroughly enjoyed the conij)any of other children. He was 
athletic and strong for his age and if anyone had mentioned his 
ears or had etitered into name calling or hullying, John would 
have been able to defend himself. He also had the self-confidence 
to have shrugged it off. No incident ever came to the notice of his 
parents or teachers. 

When he was 5 years old John had the operation because his 
parents felt that it was nec essary for cosmetic* reasons in later life. 
It was successful and none of his young classmates noticed the 
change. 



Children with deviant features 

Features suc h as a large nose, protruding eat s, obesity, glasses or 
extremes of stature, may be picked out by other children and 
used as targets tor teasing and Inillying. Fhese feature's, however, 
are not nec cssariK the reason for the hullving: rather, \ ic tints are 
often initiallv chosen tor other reasons, e.g. their withdrawn, 
tearful, lethargic or rejecting peisonality. Only whet* idcaitiliecl 
and c hosen for attac k are the deviant features used U) label the 
child. 

I he rc'sponse oi the vie tint to the name c ailing will influenc e 
the bully's decision to repeat the taunting or to desist. Clheerful, 
grc'garious children, who enjoy the company of Others and who 
can shrug off an initial milcl attac k, or laugh at themselves, are 
unlikely to be pic keel on for long. 
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The role of the teacher or parents 

1 Why is the child being bullied? Why was the victim picked out? 
2. Is there any truth in the taunts? Why is the child reacting so 

Can the victim d<) anything about the taunts, e.g. diet, he more 
C()uiaeeoiis or iriendlyr 

How can the child he helped to improve the situation;' 

Can the child come to terms with the name calling.' 1 his ma> 
even carrv on into adult life. Look at the nicknames ot tamous 
people, encourage the child to laugh at the name, use t.ie 
luuiie in a friendly fashion and later try to replicate the 
hullving in role plav so the child l>ecomes prepared ioi the 
taunts and learns liow to keep calm and ignore the provo- 

6 Help the victim to niiderstand that it is not the leatine that is 
causing the bullying, hut the reaction which is rewarding tlie 

bull\ . 



4. 

5. 



Gareth 

Gareth was a verv small child of slight build. He was said to be 
volatile, he often destroved his own work aiul dial o othei 
children, and he would try to stop others h orn working. 1 he nios 
worrving aspect ot his Ijehaviour vvas that, when upset he would 
brine kitchen knives into school wlm h he stole tiom home. I e 
other Children appeared afraid of him. but he did 
anvone with the knises. He used them to mutilate lumscl b> 
i raping his arms or cutting his hands. He alsc. ‘J-. 

and cut his clothing and had cut the coats ot us classmates 1 lie 
overall picture Gareth presented was that ot a '“’‘y • 
emotionallv disturbed boy. who frightened both statt a.n pup. 

Gareth hail a difficult family background. His mothei had 
been brought up in a children's home and so. as is 
torcetullv resisted help or assessment m case 
into care. C.areth's father had been a violent man and had lett 
home. The man living with Ckueth's mother had attended a 
school for pupils with learning difliculties. and he 
help in case that was to be the outcome tor C.areth. Ui'c th ' 
oldest of four children, although his mother was still young. I k 
laiiiih was in an extremely poor (niancial position but 
relationships appeared loin- rewarding and stable. 

(hu eth's mother became ptegnant again and jeu I'cd iig 
lar visits iron, the health visitor who reported that the launU Ine. 
rather a chaotic state b.it that the parents were caring and 

•f 
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supportive to all the children. My assessment of the situation In 
school had l^en that Gareth was only aggressive in reaction to 
attacks on him. He had been the group scapegoat for many years, 
and being tiny and frail, was unable to defend himself. He was 
extremely anxious about the attacks in the playground and the 
street, he experienced nightmares, was sleep walking and gener- 
ally behaved in a nervous manner. The knives had been for 
protection, although they had not been used for this purpose. 

Role of the teacher 

1. The situation was appraised and the culprits made to face up 
to their provocative acts. The sequence of events and the build 
up to the incidents were identified,. so that everyone involv^ed 
was aware of exactly what was happening and made to take 
responsibility for their own actions. Bullying was discussed 
with the bullies and it was made clear that no form of bullying, 

whether verbal or physical, w'as going to be allowed to take 
place. 

2. Gareth was good at art, so it was possible to build up his 
self-esteem by displaying his work, especially to older chil- 
dren, so that it w^as then acceptable to his classmates. 

3. Individual counselling sessions were arranged to boost his 
confidence and self-image, but other ways were soon found to 
build this input into the normal school day. 

4. I he parents of the bullies were approached and asked for 
their support in stopping the attacks. 

.5. Extra help was given to Gareth with his work. The subsequent 
success b<3osted his self-image and the sessions gave him the 
individual attention he needed. 



Michael 

Michael was a 6-year-old boy who found it impossible to attend 
school. When dressed and ready to go he would stamp, scream 
and hide under his bed. Eventually he admitted that he was 
terrified of going to school. His life in school was being made 
miserable by older boys, as well as those in his class, for they all 
stood around him and laughed. 

On investigation it was found that although he had no 
li lends in sthool, the bullying was not as Michael had stated. 
Rude remarks were made about him by the other children and he 
was often pushed out of the way and not allowed to join in games. 
I he main problem, however, was that he was isolated. The 
response from Michael's parents, who were extremely anxious 
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and caring, was lo keep him home tVom school and complain 
about the other children. 

It was soon discovered that Michael was being teased about 
being extremely overweight. In addition, his mother had recently 
lost a baby and was treating Michael as a toddler, doing 
everything for him. Michael was not allowed out to play and, in 
addition, he was somewhat smothered by being dressed in clothes 
inappropriate for his age and the weather. Even in midsummer 
Michael w'ould be wearing a coat, gloves and pompom hat. 

Michael had both fine and gross coordination difficulties. He 
was unable to dress himself, walk downstairs without holding the 
handrail, ride a bike, climb or jump. The other children refused 
to let him join in their games and laughed at his clumsiness and 
timidity. 

The family lived in a most disadvantaged area, well known in 
the town. Children from that area were stigmatized by others and 
even within his street Michael’s family, being least able to cope, 
was scapegoated. The house was frequently broken into and 
vandalized, so the family acquired an /Msatian of which Michael 
was afraid, so compounding his problems. 

Role of the teacher 

1 . Michael’s mother was given advice on diet but it was found that 
she could not read. Therefore, a community worker was 
employed to take her to the shops and to show her what to buy 
and hov/ to prepare simple meals. 

2. fhe clumsiness was explained to the parents and they were 
encouraged to make Michael more independent by showing 
iiim how to do things rather than doing them for him. I'his 
gradually built up his confidence in his own abilities. 

3. Firm advice was given concerning appropriate clothing for his 
age and the weather, and it was explained to his parents that 
this had made Michael conspicuous among his peers. 

4. Michael needed a lot of help and encouragement to try out 
swings, roundabouts, slides and bikes. A careful desensitiz- 
ation programme eventually made him slightly less fearful, 
but he is still afraid when his feet are off the ground. I bis is m 
part due to the perceptual problems many clumsy children 
experience. He is improving with practice. 

5. In time his parents came to terms with the loss of the baby 
and Michael’s mother l>ecame less depressed. I his led to her 
main goal being to help Michael. After spcdalist help Inith 
parents were able to take more control ovei* theii' lives; go (iut 
more, clean the house, take ^^!^:hael out and allow him out to 
play, fhe teacher’s role was to encourage the parents 
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and offer positive feedbtuk aixiui the improvements in 
Midiael. 

(). The chilcJren in Michaers dass were made lo confront their 
behaviour. If Midiael was included in their games, those 
children were praised. The teachers in tlie plavgound incon- 
spicuousK joined in the games when Michael was incliKled. 
rhis stopped any rejection and eventually Michael was ac- 
cepted simply as a matter of habit. 



Andrew 

Andrew was a 9-year-old boy who was well liked by the staff. He 
was(|uietly spoken and generous and, although timid I)y nature, 
he did have aggressive outbursts. Andrew’s mother was a heavy 
drinker and often (ollected him from school in an intoxicated 
state. She was w ell known in the neighbourhood for her drinking. 
After a violent marriage and a similar lurther relationship, which 
resulted in two other child i vn, she lived alone, but was frecjuentlv 
visited by the father of the younger children. The visits always 
ended in a violent row, 

Andrew had witnessed the drunkenness and the violence. 
Most of the time his mother was e^xtreinelv caring and gave the 
children as much as her small budget would allow. Several 
agencies were involved in the home but none were directlv 
concerned w ith Andrew. 

It soon, became evident that Andrew was being provokc'd by 
the other c hildren who called his mother names and taunted him 
unmercifully. Little provocation was needed to trigger an ag- 
gressive response from Andrew. Andrew had no self-e^steeni or 
self-voniidence. He crept around sc hool, keeping to the walls, 
and if lie encountered a group he would skirt around the 
children, even if they were muc h younger. He preferred tostav in 
S( hool l ather than going out to play, because he was unable to 
withstand the piovocation he met. 

Role of the teacher 

1. Andrew was encouragecl to go out to play hut, unknown to 
him and the other c hildren, he was c losely supervised. 

2 Andrew was intelligent and a!>le to express his leelings of 
rejection and loneliness to his teac her who had developed a 
close relationship with him. 

!L Andrew was helped lo jiredict the outcome ol his temper 
outbursts by the use of diagrams and cartoons sliowing the 
various w'ays frustration may be resolved. 
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4. Andrew's teacher was able to get him used to teasing and 
provocation. He trusted his teacher and she was able to use the 
taunts others used and helped him to practise ignoi ing them 
and to see the humour in his overreactions. I his was done in a 
most sensitive manner, which Andrew was able to accept. 

5. F.vc rv opportunity was louncl in class to facilitate friendships 
for Andrew. -Any rude remarks or unkind actions which 
occurred in class, whether to Andrew or any crther child, weie 
heavilv chastised, and this was paralleled with a project on 
•Getting Along With Others’. All opportunities were seized U) 
share, discuss, cooperate and help others. Class games and 
playground activities were introduced and this was very 

popular with all the children. 

b. The teacher, and others in Andrew's school, took every 
reasonable opportunitv to recognize Andrew as an individual, 
without risking alienating the rest of the group. Andrew was 
given extra tuition with his basic skit's to build up his 
confidence and he was encouraged in his hobbies. His 
language and conversation improved dramatically as he 
became more confident and he was able to speak out more 
without hesitation as his self-esteem improved. 

7 In subtle ways tl.is recognition of Andrew’s strengths was 
carried over into the class. He was good at swimming and art 
and Andrew came to realize his own abilities in parallel with a 

growing recognition from othei s. 

S lust as Andrew was showing obvious improvements the class 
■ went to a museum and was filmed, by chance, lor the television 
evening news. .Andrew was s])otlight,ed and was able to see 
himself iiicked out by impartial (leople. rhis fortuitous event 
souncllv consolidated his progress and he is currently pro- 
gressing very well. 



Donnie 

Donnie was a lively. wc41-built boy. 8 years of age. His family were 
all interested in sport, his unc les and father hemg extrt-mel> kec*n 
sportsmen, and Donnie was athletic and a credit to his family. All 
the members of the extended family as well as Donnie s father 
had icTcivcd a private education and they were all well known as 
established nieinhei s of the community. From influences in the 
home and sc hool Donnie c ante to believe that where he led. otltei s 
would follow. As he was independent, intelligent and physicalh 
able, it was not difiic ult for hint to dominate his classniatcs and 
neighhout hood friends, I f he suggested a game, he would ignore: 
any dissenters - all enclc-d up playing the game he had dec idecl 
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upon, simply because his forceful personality over-rcKle the views 
of others. Children who challenged his lead were left alone for 
days and most, consciously or not, came to the conclusion that it 
was easier to follow his lead than to confront him or face 
loneliness. Donnie was not a malicious boy but he was intent on 
having his own way, because he had bocn brought up to expect 
that this was his right. 

Teaching points 

This was a difficult case because the ideals which were considered 
appropriate by myself were not acceptable to either the school or 
Donnie s family. I was told firmly that if Donnie was dominating 
other children then they themselves must wish this to be so, 
otherwise they would have done something about it. 

1 . The parents in the neighbourhood tried to show Donnie that 
he was dominating other children and this was not leadership. 

2. Games w'ere introduced by the parents which did not centre 
around Donnie displaying his physical strength or agility. 

3. The strengths of other children - kindness, generosity, 
empathy - were pointed out to Donnie in the hope that he 
w'ould appreciate that all children have some abilities. 

4. Only little success was achieved, because Donnie has now 
moved on to dominating others with his academic success. 

Drama is one way of encouraging group cohesion and support. In 
working with severely emotionally and behaviourally disturbed 
children, 1 have found it to be a mode which has l>een most 
successful in helping one child to adapt to the group or the group 
to accommodate and support one child. Once the group has 
reached a state of cohesion it becomes possible to discuss issues, 
conflicts and relationships with greater success. 

Stephen 



Stephen was in a small class of 7-year-olds in a school for children 
with severe emotional and behavioural problems. Many of the 
group were highly volatile and disruptive. The saddest aspect of 
the group was that they were at each other’s throats all the time, 
eager to see each other fail, get into trouble or be in distress. One 
or two of the weaker children took the brunt of the behaviour, 
especially Stephen, who had a darker skin and was given the 
nickname of Darkie. 

The teacher recognized that the class needed to develop 
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better relationships, but nothing had come of any of the various 
attempts which had already l>een tried. Stephen was the most 
physically well developed but he would not defend himself, in 
fact he was a provocative victim in that he provoked others to 
bully and hurt him and this was one reason why he was in the 

specialist setting. , . , i 

The class teacher was especially interested in drama and so 
decided upon this approach to develop group cohesion. 

‘The prince and the boat’ 

The drama has a simple format which may be followed in 
variety of ways: 

1 . A prince wishes to marry a princess from a neighbouring area. 

2. The king, her father, refuses his permission. 

3. The prince and princess wish to steal away but they need a boat 
urgently, because the king will return at midnight. 

4. The prince (the teacher) comes to ask the class for help. 

.5. Every child has a specific job to do to build the boat. 

The teacher’s role is to have done extensive homework so as 
to have the vocabulary and detailed information to hand which 
will lend credence to the exercise. Fhe dramatic tension is the 
crucial ingredient and the teacher must regulate this so there is an 
urgency to finish the boat in time to help the prince and princess. 
It is vital that the children see that it is the hard work of all, with a 
common aim, that will bring alxnit success. This must not be 
stated but left for the children to experience. The boat is built by 
midnight (just!). 



*The pirates’ 

Many fuiiher examples can be generated by the teachei . 

1 . A K* ouu ot'sailoi s meet a lone sea captain. 

2. Pirates have taken his gold but he has stolen the map which 

shows where the gold has been hidden. . . t i i • 

3. All the sailors (all the class except the captain) help nm 

decipher the clues. r i i 

4. F.a< h child has a clue to solve but can ask others tor neip. 

rhe suc( ess of the drama will depend on all c hildren working 
to their capacity, and therefore the teacher needs to encourage 
their involvement . Attention to detail and careful preparation are 
the factors which make for authenticity. 

1S3 
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riic ethos of working loger her to help an independent parly 
can quickly generate group cohesion in a short period of lime. 



George 

(»eorge was an extremely volatile and energetic 1 2-year-old. 
Previous to attending the school he had l)een on drugs to stabilize 
his behaviour, but these had been- discontinued because of 
side-effects. George was a well-built, attractive boy who was well 
liked by the staff because he was generous, sympathetic and loval, 
but the children in the school were afraid of his tempers and his 
dominating behaviour. 1 his type of drama work, in addition to 
counselling, relaxation techniques, l)ehavioural programmes and 
strategies to Imosi self-esteem, formed a multifaceted approach 
to stabilizing Cieorge’s behaviour. 

A drama for older children 

A mysterious lady (an auxiliary or even an older pupil from 
another class) is found by the wayside. She is dishevelled but 
uninjured, fhe teacher slowly leads the group towards her but, as 
they approach, she shrinks away because she is obviously verv 
afraid. 

'fhe group have to discuss tactics to approach the lady 
without frightening her and also how to helj) her if ihev are able 
to approach. They need to find out what has happened for her to 
be so (list ressed. 

Role of the teacher 

1. lo provide an air of mystery and suspense to hold the 
attention of the group. 

2. To elicit feelings of concern and empathy for someone in 
troui)le. 

All problem solving needs to be carried out bv the whole 
group, and all must listen to all ideas and evaluate them 
( a ret u 11 V. 

4. Only a solution agreed upon by the whole gioup is acceptable, 
i.e. there must be a consensus of opinion. 

I he U‘a( her needs to have some rapport and signal system 
(e.g. eye contac t) with the lady' .so that the approach and retreat 
develops at a .speed that holds the suspense and gives the group 
time for dis( ussion and to solve the mystery. It is not necessary to 
arrive at an explanation, e.g. the ‘lady' may enter a hospital where 
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the group takes on medical roles, etc. A great deal oi creative at t. 
writing, drama and oral work can come of such short sequences. 

Short video scenes can be attempted. ■ i .. . 

(Original ideas from Dorothy Heathcote. letturei m diama 
(retired). L'niversity of Newcastle upon Tvne and Roger Han- 
cock, .\dviser for Dra.^ia. Newcastle upon Tyne.) 



Mark 



Mark was a 14-\ ear-old who recenth' entered a new school out of 
his ca chment area. His parents were aware that he had problems 
nuiking friends and were wary of him being bullied. ^ 
verv small f or his age and. in addition, he was a ‘duinsv' child (see 
C'.haptei-:!). Mark had coordination problems and walked in an 
ungainlv manner, he was poor at games and saclly had manner- 
isms assoi iated with his poor toorrlination. As with many 
children he was unable to enunciate his words clearly or 
and became flustered and tongue-tied when provoked. Mark had 
witnessed a lot of marital disharmony and aggression when 
vounger and from that time he had become fearful, anxious and 

lacking in confidence. ^ 

.\fter a few months in his new school he iiec ame known as 
Mark the Martian bet ause of his mannerisins. He was unable to 
shrug this of f and ignore i>. Because all his classmates, and others, 
kicked. puiK bed and tripped him at ever, possible opportunity, 
he became so tense that he reacted in a latile aiul dramatu' way 
which earned him the reputation among staff of being aggressive. 



His reactions encouraged the bullies to continue. 

No single incident was severe in itself but the accumulative 
effect was devastating. Mark did not have the confidence to 
approach a memher of staff, and because the staff never saw am 
of the premeditated attacks, only his spontaneous response, they 
did not have a svmpatlietic attitude towards him. 

The bullving came to a head when it was discovered that 
Mark was walking around the town all dav in the winter weather 
rather than fac e school. At the same time the mother of oneot his 
c lassmates •phoned his parents and the school to sav her son was 
f)C-coniiiig distressed at theextent of the bullying Mark was having 
to endure in sc hool. Manv of the children were clistuibed bv the 
events but no teacher had been aware of what had been t.iking 
j)hi( V. 



Role of the teacher 

1. Ihe parents and ye.ir tutor discussed the jiroblem and 
strategies to help. 



iSr) 
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2. Mark was given an assurance that the bullying would end. He 
had been so afraid he had been unable to sleep. Constant 
vigilance was assured to enable him to return. Break times 
were spent inside school on a pretext provided by staff. 

3. The bullies were taken to task by the school and it was made 
clear that bullying in any form was not permitted. Their 
parents were informed that it was considered to be a serious 
matter. 

4. The staff were informed and asked for their support in 
supervising carefully during lesson time and to help Mark 
develop confidence and self-esteem. This was done particu- 
larly well in games. Mark was never chosen for a partner, so 
the teacher would often put the class in pairs or partner Mark 
himself. 

o. Mark was too afraid to attend clubs but would have enjoyed 
chess had it been available. This would have given him a 
chance of success. 

VVithin a few days all bullying stopped. Many children had 
been involved in a periphery fashion and so it took some time to 
end it con^pletely. Within two weeks Mark was attending school 
without distress but the night fears and nervous flinching lasted 
many months. It was a year before he could approach a group of 
children with any confidence. The parents supported the work of 
the school by getting him to mix in groups of older people e.g. a 
sports club, where he .ained experience and confidence in a 
non threatening manner. He continued with chess activities after 
school and took up weighttraining which added to his confidence. 



The following two cases are of two boys with very similar family 
backgrounds; however, one became a bully, the other a victim. 



Simon 

Simon was a boy in the first year of secondary school. He was 
reported as having frequent temper outbursts which would l>e 
followed by him running home, 3 miles away. 



Role of the teacher 

1. I he teacher kept a desk diary of Simon’s outbursts and 
found they occurred especially on a Monday morning. After 
an interview with Simon’s mother who was separated from 
his father» it became clear that Simon expected his father to 
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call at the house for him each weekend, as promised. He 
waited each weekend but his father rarely came. Simon was 
intensely disappointed but refused to admit to his feelings. 

2. An analysis of the antecedents to the flight home was made 
and it was found that Simon's classmates had discovered his 
emotional vulnerability and had spotted that, by provoking 
him, he would react in a dramatic and entertaining fashion. 
The bullying had spread from verbal to physical attack and 
from boys only to boys and girls joining in the attacks. Simon 
was well known in school and considered fair game. 

3. An investigation of the records showed that Simon had 
experienced a number of changes of school and had never 
developed firm friendships. 

4. The family situation could not be changed and so the teacher 
counselled Simon and helped him to realize that the way he 
was allowing his disappointment to affect him in school was 
exacerbating the situation. 

5. A reward system helped Simon to stay nearer and nearer to 
school when distressed so that eventually he was able to sit 
quietly alone in class. 

6. The teacher helped him to resist provocation by giving him 
practice in shrugging off abuse. Simon kept a diary to show 
the times he was able to resist. 

7. The culprits were put on a reward system for not annoying 
others and for making positi'e statements and offering 
support to all classmates - not only Simon, as this would have 
spotlighted him even more. 

8. The members of the group were v/arned that to support 
nasty remarks or attacks was as bud as being the culprits 
themselves and would be treated as such. 

9. A group of children was quietly asked to support Simon, to 
keep an eye on him and to report any bullying. 

10. Simon had been bullying younger children and that was 
discussed with him. 

1 1. To elicit the goodwill of staff Simon had been hurrying his 
work which had resulted in it being done carelessly and 
untidily. This had brought him further trouble. He was 
helped to slow down his speed of working so that he gained 
better results. 

1 2. Other ways of getting praise and success were discussed. 

13. Simon had tried to break into inappropriate groups. It was 
pointed out to him that we can only choose friends from 
those willing to become friends. He played alone for a while 
and then became friendly with one or two willing boys. The 
costs and demands of friendships were discussed at length. 

14. Simon had l:>een thumb-sucking in class when distressed. He 
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was taught to twiddle his pencil in his lingcM's when anxious 
and to use other more age-appropriate tension habits until he 
became more relaxed. 



Fom was a young l)oy of 10, but he was one of the largest and 
strongest boys in school. It was know that he was aggressive to 
others and disruptive in class, !)ut only bv observing him 
surreptitiously in the playground from a cia.ssroom window, was 
the extent of his bullying understood. It was noted that through- 
out the breaktimes l om would take Ix)ys one by one behind the 
outbuildings and each would emerge looking tearful after a few 
minutes, This would happen many times over the hour-long 
lunchbreak. 

Further observation and analysis showed that the victims 
were chosen, for example, if Fom wanted their football or other 
possessions or if they had annoyed him in class. There were 
supervisors in the playground but that small area was left 
unobserved, 



Role of the teacher 

1 . Investigation unearthed the fact that I'oni’s father, separated 
from his mother, had rejected Tom from birth, Tom’s brother 
and sister had outings with their father, presents and birthday 
cards, but Tom was conspicuously left out for no oln'ioiis 
reason. The father had a new family and Tom was devastated 
because he (ould not understand his father’s negative aiui 
rejening behaviour and, although never discussed, it is 
feasii)le that he may have suspected that he was the reason for 
his father leaving home. His mother felt no change would be 
possil)le and so the teacher decided to try to help Tom accept 
the situation. 

2, Tom was challenged aI)ont his behaviour whu h he denied. 
Tom was (onfronted with a desk diary of the bullying 
in( idents and, although angry, he did accept the evidence. 

He agreed that he would stay in sight of the supervisors and 
Otat thev would call to him every 5 minutes to report. If he 
complied he would be given a c redit mark which was a svsteni 
just started in the school, 

■T Alter a week of succe.ss Tom was abusive to his teac her and 
had a fight in the yard. 'I'he teac her found out from his mother 
that Tom had been taken out bv his fathei*, for the first time, 



Tom 
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and it was felt that he may have been under pressure when the 
iiu idents occurred. The teacher counselled him about this, 

5. rom managed well for 2 weeks but then was ‘out’ in a game ot 
cricket and threw the bat at another boy in temper. 

0 I he headteacher decided to take severe measures but later 
looked at the credits Tom had gained in the previous 2 weeks 

and action was deferred. . , , ii . 

7. loin was asked to make a promise that he would not 
intimitlate others hut onlv to give the assurance if he inteiide< 
to keep the promise. .After some minutes he broke down and 
cried for the first time. 

«. It was decided to give rom the benefit of the doubt and he was 
allowed to resume, as normal, with the support ot the credit 
svstem. The bullving and disruptive behaviour stopped and 
he managed to keep his promise. Tom is now a ‘prefect and a 
responsible class member. 



Jennie 

lennie was a first-vear pupil in a comprehensive si hoc >1. There 
was a background ot family pr obletiis but these were not af fecting 
lennie in anv obvious way. '.' he problems came to ''K”’ ‘‘ 

Persiuial and Social r.ducatioii lesson. A worksheet on bulbing 
had been prepared as a stimulus to discussion, 1 he discussiim 
went well even though the class was known to be hvelv and lotild 
be difficult at times. In the discussion the tutor asked if ansone 
had ever experienced bullving. Jennie (luietly explained that she 
felt that she was being bullied by the boss in the class. I he Ixiys 

vociferouslv denied that this was true. 

lennie' explained that she had entered school out ot hei 
catchment area and so had no friends to offer her sup|)ort. She 
had once lived in a disadvantaged area and was being teased 
about this by the boys in the class. Jennie felt that she was under a 

tireat deal of stress and she was unhappy. , , . , , 

The tutor asked the bins, there and (hen. tor their leply. I 
was obvious that thev had no idea that their teasing had chstressec 
lennie for they said it was otiK ;a bit ot tun. 1 o the boys, seilial 

taunting did not seem like bullying. , 

It was discovered that, because of problems at lionie. Jennie 
reacted bacllv to the taunts, die hit out wildly and rcise to 
nrovoc .ition. fhis naturalb made mattei s wot se. Jennie had been 
taught to ‘stick up tor herself and so she worked on the principle 

of hit out at what is hurting. , i 

Atier the one discussion lesson, the problem was ei .idic .iti cl 
and the boys saw how hurtfiil such thoughtless behaviout can lie 
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and Jennie understood how her own reactions were maintaining 
the bullying. The lesson was guided by the teacher but he gave 
very little input. The problem was discussed and solved by the 
pupils themselves. It was especially giatifying that a sound 
solution was reached and carried out, because the group had the 
reputation of being aggressive and uncaring. 



Wendy 

Wendy was a 16-year-old girl who claimed that she was unable to 

go t() school bec ause she was bullied. No culprits were named, nor 

specific incidents given, but it was clear that she had great 

difficulty in attending school. 

Role of the teacher 

1. .Alter contact with the home it became c:lear that Wendy and 
her mother were still grieving over the death of her father who 
had died suddenly 2 years previously. 

2. Clontinued contact through other agenc ies involved indicated 
that it was Wendy's mother who was the more depressed and 
that she was still angry, without cause, about the medical 
attention her husbancl had received. This strong feeling had 
become diffused and confused with all those in authority so 
that the commitment to help Wendy back to school, which had 
seemed evident at fust was, in fact, lacking. 

A desensitization programme was initiated to ease Wendy 
back to school. .She was gradually brought nearer and nearer 
school until, after a couple of weeks, she was able to enter and 
sit in a small rcjom to do the work allocated b)' lelecant 
teachers. 

4. When the time came for Wendy to enter c:lass she refused to 
cooperate and she stayed at home. Wendy was supported in 
this by her mother who said she would be under too muc h 
emotional stress if she returned. 

3. Wendy had mixed feelings about returning to school. She 
enjoyed staying at home, sitting watching TV with her mother, 
and she was worried about leaving her mother alone. Wendy, 
however, was not unintelligent and realized that this was her 
mother’s problem and at times she felt aimoved that her 
mother was stopping her from having a normal adolescent 
life, 

6. Wendy’s mother managed to prevaric ate and delay matters to 
such an extent that after a few months Wendy reached 
school-leaving age before any solution was reac:hecl. 
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Tony 

This last case study is iru hided, even tliough I was not involved, 
because it illustrates a pattern of bullying which is not uncoin- 
nion. These bullies became caught up in a situation which 
eventually led them to become afraid or ashamed of their own 
actions. 

Tony entered the local secondary school where he made new 
friemls but, by chance, still had to travel home alone each night 
across a small park. For several weeks a group of boys of his own 
age, from amither school, waited for him in the park. These boys 
would taunt him, take or destroy his possessions, and eventually 
thev started to hit Tony. As the Iroys were his own age Tony felt 
that he ought to be able to cope and so told no one about the 
attacks. Tony’s parents began to realize something was wrong but 
could get no information from him. When he Iregan to avoid 
going to school, and returned bruised when he did attend, his 
parents began to suspect bullying. 

One day Tony arrived home with blood pouring from Ins 
nose and face. The boys had kicked and punched him but the 
damage was not severe and looked much worse than was actually 
the t:ase. 'Ttmy told his parents about the bullying, but from that 
moment on it stopped, and he never saw the tmllies again. lony 
and his parents f elt that the bos s had been so af raid or ashamed of 
what they had done that they had decided to stop bullying. 



S.J 
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APPENDIX 



Workshop and curriculum 
material 



1. Curriculum topics 



F)trwNuj)s: making awl jaftids 

1. I he costs and bfiudits of Iricndsliips. 

2. 1 low to (“lioosc f I lends, and Ik >\v to enc( )urage f riendslii ps. 
ly Coping with conflit t, 

•}. I aking !espoin '!)iIit\ idi oneself and others. 

3. Interpieting moods of self and otliers. 

t f 1 ntr mi 1;^ groulis 

1 . Signs ,>f a< teptaiu e oi rejet tion. 

2. heelings of rejection. 

CImosing a group of f riends. 

1. Sa\ing \(>' or refusing retjuests. 

i.onjlii t 

1. I lov. to ((>]>e, at oid or deflect. 

2. Resisting provocation. 

3 ! fa*, iiig tlu* last woid. 

1 Resolution - better foi botli so that neither loses f a< e. 

3. ('onf i onting a piol)lem. 



( Mmumuthr^ 



1- Neigliboui III od groups. 

2. Religions gi on ps. 

3. Wot king in a c onninuntx . 

Wit Hr \si iii^ hfi I l\i .»/g 

1 . I lots did it f t elr 
2 Wh\ did it l>apj>en*' 

2». Did ton disc nss it / 

l.rtttl t shift airl diHununii c 

1 . Do wc* nt*{*d leaden s? 

2, Can tve idenlif t lc*adcns? 

!>. 1 1 pes c'f leaden s. 



f 

Jl 



q-) 
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I. Asst’i livencsN, anoyance, aggression - tlu* dil terem es. 

Leadersiiip skills. 

Cooju'nttiofi ami amipcdtaai 

1. What is tlie dificreiu cr 

2. Arebotli necessary? 

Hvitt^alonc 

1 . Identllying iliose isolated. 

2. Wliat tioes it ieel like? 

Supporting iliose who are slu or Irieiidless. 

Balhifii^ in tin u idn (antfxt 

1. Historical. 

2. (ieograpliical and politit al. 

S. Political leadei s and propaganda. 

I'tai 

1. Keeling al l aid. 

2. Keeping set lets. 

S. ( '.onlrotiting leat . 

•1. I landling a crisis situaiioti. 

hillm ntial imlivitlnnls 

). lndi\idual responses tan l>e enetti\e. e.g. Mother leiesa. hol> 
( »eidtyl , (diandi. ett . 

2. 1 ndi\ iduals \s lio have inllueiu ed the pupils iluanseK es. 

Sot at I \i( nations 

1. (amlideiue. 

2. Meeting new people. 

Kntering a room, 

•1. Post in e and nt >n-\ei hal heha\ iom . 
a. Initialing and maintaitiing a t omersation. 

1). I astening skills. 

7. .Making, meeting ami t efusing letpiesis. 



Mrthods 






1 ole pla\ 


(list ussion 


poeii \ iind litet iitute 


wi iting 


art, ( tillage 


( .irtoons 


\ideo 


r\‘, ! adio. media 


(It am.i 


making hooks loi 


othets n> le.id lot stiunget 


pupils, eu , 



2. An exam) le of a discussion in a personal, social 
and moral education lesson 

.\ line drawing ol a hulKing situation uas handed nut atid a class 
distussion was eiuouiaged. I he (list ussion was kept low-keN, non- 
einotion.tl and pi e stalled as a ])t ohlein to he sol\ ed : W li\ ai e some ])u])ils 
hnllied and uhat is tlie best attion to takt* il it liappens to von?' I he 
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consensus of opinion was that pupils wlu> remained uptnvolved in the 
j^roup were most disliked. espe( ially if they rose to taunts or provocation. 

I he class was split into fdui' groups to discuss the various actions 
which could hetakeit. Four dioices of ac tion to take against bullies were 
brought bac k to the full class group: 

• ; ‘beat them u p I ‘ ; 

• avoidducf': chatige school; 

• flight: run away; 

• arbitration: dihih help. 

The class group evaluated these responses and with no guidance from 
the teac her proposed that lu bitiaiion would be the most successf ul. The 
groups reformed fbi a last lime to discuss what could he done if 
arbitration failed. 

I'he discussion was intellectual. \ stimulating, each c hild Itaving a 
chance to pul forwaicl an oj^itiion. 1 he lesson ptoved to be a sound 
reference f)oint which lalet ser\ed to remind jiupils how to cope. 



3. Games 

wide range of social experieiu es c an be gaittc^d f Vottt plavittg games: 

• pla\ground games; 

• classroom games; 

• parly games; 

• physic al education and games lessons i.e. small grou j) ot team games; 

• board games, e.g. snakes and ladders. .MonopoU . etc .; 

• cat cl games, e.g. happ\ f amilies; 

• skij)|)ing games and rhvmes. 

l*arentscan iniroduc e games and rln ines used when the\ were voting, 
Ref erenc e and history books c an of let games c)f long ago even f rom 
CNirly ci\ ili/ations. 

Ci.imes can be collected from different countries or local areas, 
fXM'haps tlnouglt f>en pals, etc . 

These can all be collated, organi/ed into displa\s but. most 
import. mll\. leat tied atici enjoved. M.irkings for j^laN ateas - walls and 
giound - c an hc“ c hosen h\ the' c hilch en to extencl the i eperioire, 

(iamescan facilitate sex ial de\ elopment bv of feting c*xperiences in 
the following skills; 

i ole t. iking 
t c“c ipi CH ii\ 
entpallu 
motiv.ition 
tut n takitig 
shat ing 

sustainitig effort 
handlitigc otnpeliliott 



ptohlem sol\ ing 
logic al thought 
lot w.trd pl.itming 
sup[)orlittg otheis 
ph\ sic al awarcMiess (»f ot hen s. 
i.e. not being too 
boisterous, c at c’less 
Ic-adei ship 
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toping wiilt U inning and 
losing 
patieiue 
responsibiruN 
equipnient 
tidving awav 

ending appropi iateb to linic 

sequeiuing 

esaluating opdon'^ 



conijdiaiue 
doininaiu e 
leaniuotd^ 

\ erbal and non-vtnbal 
('oniiminitaiion 
language de\ elopnicni 
explaining rules, 
elahoraiion oi sentences 
decision making 



4. Workshop exercise: approaching the school 

for help 

l„ imn . - .he pos^il.le ..eg;..i^ e respot.ses ol a m lu.ol a. e cUm 
, 1,^ „ai.- takei the rule of a ncI.ooI reh.smfr to he. ome imohed, tlu o.lu . 
takes the role ..1 the .on.eme.l a.lult an.l .ties to eoun.e. tl.e iesp..nses 
given below: 

I 11 we .lot. . kOOu uho the hi.llies are ue . an', do anv.l.i.tg ahon. it . 

'j'. I'he vietiin provokes otlter ehildren and is a nuisaiue in class, e.g. 

tenipei Il.tshes, hits out. sscears, 1 vies to bulb as u elk 

1 Poor stalling ratio - no extra supervision available. 

■1. The victim irritates certain members ol stall, but not others -ne\ei 
has the right biKiks. e.iuipment. ahvavs late. 

-1 Nfvei complained to staff ahout being bullied. 

h. roo.lependent -.an't get hiinsell hersell around school. 

7. Vi, tiin does no> help matters- w.m'l iom in. lends to u.indei ai onnd 

alone. Not populai 'vith other (hildien. , 

.X We re here ... teach n..t preach. N.. time f,.r extras vvi. , a heat v exam 
.urricuhiin t,. get tin, .ugh. What .l..s,.u suggest vve dr. .p' 

>>, The vi. till! is h..pcless in games art'\u„..l\v,.ik lesM.ns. 1 lu 

Itl. n'irriukp.ming,.utsi.lethes.h....l.th^^^^ ,.ur juris.liction. 

II ()\cr-sensitive par.mts...\er-pi..te. te.l thil.l. ,,,1 

1 »' 1 , h.is aluavs g,.ne on thev'll learn ,.. ...pe in time hots uill be boss. 
l‘k 1 bere's nothing anvone can do about then si/e. clou. . a, , ent. et, . 



5. Workshop on case studies 

A\k ot sttKill i:nn(p\ to\ 

1, Del.ne hulbing - gising ...nsi.le.ali.m to gen.lc. .1.1 let cn. es. age 

diticuuuus.high lisk pui)ilsutc. . . i 

2 . Discuss in depth an\ . ase ol bulhing tlies are imohed in oi have 

:k Vakeai'asrsiii.lv an.l s.'le, t ai eas l„i intei v.mtion b oin die spe. ti inn 
oi w(uk gi\un on tin* lollouing pagt‘s. 

19b 
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4. ( :<)mpile a detailed prograttime of work cirawing from the areas they 
have chosen. 



6. Suggested books and materials 

All the following puhli( ations aie reasonald\ priced and many are 
avaUahle from: Centre for. (ilohal Kdu(atinn. University of Sork, 
lleslington, ^ ork ^ ()1 51)1) and Cdianges Bookshop, 2^2 Belsize Road 
London NWtHB \\ lei: 01-328 aKil. 

General advice on parenting skills 

All these titles are written in a light hearted manner hut offer sound, 
pi act i( al advice,. 

TiHidIn Taniinir[\9H7) by Ci. (been. London: Centurv I iutdiinson. 

Srirn Tactics for SulwipirnUs (1983) by K. Wheldall, I). 1). Wheldall and 
S. Winter. .Available from: Positive Products, f)l Sellv Wick Drive, 
Selly Park, Birmingham B20 F|0, 

U hat Can Tarcnts Do? /I Handbook jot Tarnih (1981)) hv .Micke\ and Terri 
Quinn. Writas Family Resounes, Dublin: Criterion Press. 



Materials for schools 



Kidscatw Twining Tack (lOSti) by .Michelle Flliott, A Pack for use with 
primaiy age children. Available from: Kidscape, 82 Brook Street. 
London WH‘ 1 V(;. Tel: 01-493 9845. 

KcvjHnjT Safe: .4 Tuictical Ciiidc to Talking icdh Chddun ( 1988) hv .Michelle 
hlliott. London: I lodder and Stoughton. 

T(rnsca/)(’ (in preparation) bv .Michelle Klliott - for older pupils. 

Steps to Success (1983) b\ j. Thacker. Windsoi': .\FKR Nelson. An 
interpersonal problem solving approach for children. 

Tnttc Ediuation Trojrcf - a \arieiv of materials available from: Peace 
F.ducation Project, f) Kndsleigh Street. London WCL IVT 01-435 
2182. 



.Maschedei. London: I.ithosphere 



(^opinir u'ltfi 



Tit's Co-opreate (198t)) h\ .Mildred 
Pi inting Co-operation. 

I.i'h Play Tof^rllui (in preparation) l>y Mildred Mast lieder 

Booklets: \ wleiirf tuid Xnii-vidlniic; ('.ii-ohcralivi' (diiius: 

Ciudlict. 

U ays and ' .nnis:.\u appioiah to l^n>b/rni Solving {\9H7)b\ Sue Bowers. The 
Il.iudbook of Kingston friends Workship in (onjutution with the 
I. earning Difficulties Project, Kingston Poluec hnic. Available from: 
Quaker .Meeting I louse, 7<) Lden Stteet, Kingston unon I hames 
KTl 1D|. ' 

I Student Tram i.ranun}( U\ R. L. Sla\ in. A\ailal)le 1 1 om: The 

Centie for Social Oigani/ation of Sc bools, Johns Hopkins Uni\er- 
sitv, 3505. North Chat lesStrc'et. Baltimoie MQ2I218, USA, 

SoTAunbodyTii^htsUs IiaSheehv. Ii ish Commission Ten lusticeand Peace. 
Ki9 Booterstown A\enuc\ Blackiock, Co. Dublin, Republic of 
Ireland. 
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- sXvM. PuWishecl by: Argus Comnum.cauons. Allen. 

'™'::.nSn« i'-" 

Beac-onsbelcl Road. Bucks. HP'-) ‘2HN. 

Fiction about bullying to stimulate discussion 

n. K,:„ ..I ('«! '»■ 5'“" 



Kahcrand Faber. .\hl,aii Child. Short stories 
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BULLIES AND VICTIMS IN SCHOOLS 
A Guide to Understanding and Management 

Bullying is a covert prooiem. ouned in the suDculture of a school. Even the 
most violent and consistent duliymg can remain undetected, sometimes 
for years, until the victim finally cracKs. The effects on victims can be 
pervasive and long term. 

Valene Besag examines what kind of child becomes a bully or victim, and 
why. She explores the family and social contexts which produce bullies 
and victims, and analyses the roles of race and gender. 

She provides not only a guide to understanding bullying but also a 
teacher's handbook on what to do about it. She analyses how schools can 
provide an environment which prevents \he occurrence of bullying: which 
protects against it but which can also respond effectively to cnsis. She 
emphasizes the necessity for close home-school cooperation with 
parents and teachers as partners in helping both bully and victim. 

This IS an important and practical book in a neglected field which gives the 
basis for both understanding and action. 

Valerie Besag is an educational psychologist who has had a long and 
varied teaching career working with children of all ages m various areas in 
Britain She now works as an area educational psychologist for a local 
education authonty and contributes to the MSc course in educatonal 
psychology at the University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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